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G.  D.  B.  HASBROUCK 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch  comes  of  Huguenot 
ancestry  and  traces  his  lineage  back  to  Jean  Hasbrouck,  who  in 
1660  fled  from  Calais,  France,  to  America  to  escape  persecution. 
He  settled  in  Ulster  County,  where  he  was  made  one  of  the  New 
Paltz  patentees.  Just  two  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  this 
first  American  forebear,  Gilbert  D.  B.  Hasbrouck  was  born  at 
Port  Ewen,  Ulster  County,  on  February  19,  1860,  a  son  of  Dr. 
Josiah  and  Ellen  J.  (Blauvelt)  Hasbrouck. 

Judge  Hasbrouck  graduated  from  New  Paltz  Academy  in  1876 
and  from  Rutgers  College  in  1880,  receiving  a  degree  of  A.B.,  and 
was  chosen  Master  Orator  of  his  class,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  college  in  1883,  upon  the  receiving  of  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  delivered  the  master  oration  on  Civil  Service  Reform.  His 
preceptor  in  the  law  was  the  Honorable  William  S.  Kenyon. 

He  attended  the  Columbia  Law  School  the  year  1881-1882  and 
served  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  Honorable  A.  T.  Clearwater 
until  admitted  to  the  bar.  Almost  immediately  he  was  drafted 
for  public  office.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  the  fall  of 
1883  and  served  in  the  Legislatures  of  1884-1885,  having  among  his 
associates,  DeWitt  C.  Littlejohn,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Fred  W. 
Kruse  and  William  F.  Sheehan. 

He  carried  into  a  professional  and  political  career  the  ideals  which 
figured  largely  in  his  education  at  Rutgers  College.  Cleavage  to 
them  brought  him  into  the  leadership  and  management  of  the 
Republican  party  in  his  county  and  won  a  respectable  place  among 
the  leaders  of  the  bar  in  his  county  and  judicial  district,  which 
resulted  in  his  being  elected  to  the  bench  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  position  of  Judge  was  never  reconcilable  in  his  code  with 
active  participation  in  politics.  Abandoning  politics  he  sought 
the  broadening  diversion  of  historical  inquiry.  A  ground  for  it 
lay  in  his  inheritance.  He  belongs  to  the  Calabaugh  or  Stone 
Ridge  branch  of  the  family.  The  family  land  was  known  as 
"Kael  berg"  in  old  Dutch  parlance.  It  included  a  beautiful  sandy 
knoll  that  commanded  a  prospect  of  six  miles  to  the  north  from 
Stone  Ridge.    Here  the  family  dwelt  from  1740  to  1868.    Judge 
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Hasbrouck  has  also  to  own  as  ancestors  Captain  Daniel  Broadhead 
who  came  with  Governor  Nichols,  representative  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  1664  to  take  over  New  Netherlands  from  the  Dutch  and 
succeeded  Captain  Thomas  Chambers,  in  military  power  at  Wylt- 
wyck,  now  Kingston — and  Dr.  James  Oliver,  Surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  County  Judge  of  Ulster  County,  1799- 
1850. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion in  1912  through  his  friendship  for  and  admiration  of  Colonel 
James  A.  Roberts,  the  Association's  first  President,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  County  Judge  Charles  F.  Cantine.  He  read  a  paper  at 
the  1912  meeting  at  Kingston  on  the  "Huguenot  Settlement  in 
Ulster  County;"  another  paper  at  Rochester  in  1920  on  "George 
Clinton"  where  he  was  elected  a  vice-President.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  President  Blauvelt  and  the  death  of  vice-President  Dow, 
he  was  called  upon  to  preside  at  the  Lake  George  meeting  in  1921. 
He  was  elected  President  at  that  meeting  and  re-elected  at  the 
Mohonk  meeting  of  1922,  where  he  delivered  an  address  on 
"History  from  Lake  Mohonk  or  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch  of 
Ulster  County."  These  three  addresses  of  Judge  Hasbrouck 
constitute  an  attractive  and  authentic  picture  of  Ulster  County 
preceding  and  following  the  English  rule. 

Judge  Hasbrouck  had  an  interesting  career  at  the  bar.  He  tried 
initially  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Utica  before  Judge 
Alfred  C.  Coxe,  a  nephew  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  the  famous  case 
entitled,  Saranac  Land  &  Timber  Company  vs.  Roberts,  winning 
a  victory  for  the  State  to  the  title  of  some  5000  acres  of  land. 
The  defendant  appealed  from  the  judgment  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  where  the  judgment  was  affirmed.  (177  United 
States  Reports,  318).  The  timber  company,  since  the  action  was 
one  of  ejectment,  instead  of  seeking  a  second  trial  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  sought  a  second  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  litigation  through  various  vicissi- 
tudes, continued  until  1922  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  District  Court  remained  undisturbed 
establishing  the  title  of  the  State.  It  furnished  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment between  the  parties  in  1922  whereby  the  State  by  paying 
$200,000.  procured  title  to  acreage  in  the  Adirondack  Park  worth 
millions  of  dollars. 
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Judge  Hasbrouck  argued  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  the  constitu- 
tional question  involved  in  People  Ex  Rel.  Broderick  v.  Morton, 
156  N.  Y.,  136,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  court  that  there 
was  no  power  in  the  judiciary  to  control  the  ministerial  act  of  the 
Governor.  He  defended  in  the  case  entitled,  "In  the  Matter  of 
Guden,  171  N.  Y.,  529"  the  action  of  Governor  Odell  in  removing 
Guden,  Sheriff  of  Kings  County  on  charges,  upholding  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  that  the  action  of  the  Governor  in 
such  removal  was  political  and  not  judicial ;  therefore,  not  suscep- 
tible of  control  by  the  courts. 

In  "In  the  Matter  of  Vanderbilt,  172  N.  Y.,  69,"  Judge  Has- 
brouck successfully  argued  for  the  immediate  taxation  under  the 
Inheritance  Tax  Law  of  contingent  interets  reversing  the  Surrogate 
of  New  York  and  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First  Department, 
bringing  huge  sums  of  withheld  taxes  immediately  into  the  State 
Treasury. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  Judge  Hasbrouck 's  causae  celebres 
was  that  which  grew  out  of  the  theft  of  Mrs.  Hasbrouck 's  jewels 
while  in  a  grip  being  carried  off  a  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 
Company  car  by  a  trainman.  It  was  held  that  the  possession  of  the 
trainman  was  a  bailment  for  hire  and  that  the  degree  of  care  re- 
quired of  the  railroad  company  was  ordinary  care.  Mrs.  Has- 
brouck won  a  fame  she  never  imagined  for  the  case  is  one  of  the 
very  leading  cases  on  the  law  of  bailment.  (Hasbrouck  vs.  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company,  202  N.  Y.,  363.) 

Other  cases  in  which  Judge  Hasbrouck  acted  as  attorney  or 
counsel  were:  the  People  Ex.  Rel.  Hearst  vs.  McClellan,  reported 
in  102  App.  Div.  336,  in  which  Judge  Hasbrouck  was  counsel  with 
Hon.  Eugene  Lamb  Richards,  Jr.,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  title  of  Mayor  McClellan  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York ;  and  in  the  Probate  of  the  Will  of  Charles  G. 
Roberts,  165  App.  Div.  552,  Affirmed  in  216  N.  Y.,  725;  Meigs  v. 
Roberts,  162  N.  Y.  371 ;  and  Colonial  City  Traction  Company  vs. 
Kingston  City  Railroad  Company,  reported  in  153  N.  Y.,  540. 
The  principal  question  which  Judge  Hasbrouck  contended  for  in 
the  last-named  case  was  that  where  railroad  tracks  in  a  public 
street  have  been  once  consented  to  by  municipality  and  the 
property  owners  additional  traffic  over  them  was  but  a  regulation 
of  use.    The  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Ingersoll  case,  157  N.  Y., 
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453,  practically  recanted  the  determination  in  the  Colonial  City- 
Traction  Company  case,  and  held  Judge  Hasbrouck's  contention 
sound. 

Judge  Hasbrouck's  life  has  been  largely  devoted  to  judicial 
work.  He  served  for  nearly  three  years  on  the  State  Court  of 
Claims,  being  designated  by  Governor  Odell,  Presiding  Judge;  for 
thirteen  years  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench;  and,  during  the 
illness  of  Presiding  Justice  Cochrane  for  a  year  and  a  half,  in  the 
Appellate  Division,  Third  Judicial  Department. 

During  the  World  War,  Judge  Hasbrouck  functioned  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Home  Defense  Committee  of  Ulster  County  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Ulster  County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
and  contributed  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  the  co-ordination  of 
the  home  war  work  of  his  county.  He  has  served  as  a  Trustee  of 
Rutgers  College  and  received  from  it  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
in  1920;  as  President  of  the  Ulster  County  Bar  Association;  as 
head  of  the  Kingston  Club,  as  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Conventions  in  1904  and  1908,  as  first  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  State;  and  as  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Kingston. 

Judge  Hasbrouck's  social  affiliations  are  extensive.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  University  Club  of  New  York  City;  the  Kingston 
Club  of  Kingston;  the  Fort  Orange  Club  at  Albany;  the  Troy 
Club  and  the  Twaalfskill  Golf  Club;  the  Micmac  Club  of  the 
Restigouche;  and  the  College  fraternity  Zeta  Psi. 

On  January  13,  1886,  Judge  Hasbrouck  married  Miss  Julia  M. 
Munn,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Anson  F.  Munn.  They  have 
three  children;  Anne,  Mrs.  George  W.  Codwise  of  Kingston,  N.  Y. ; 
Elise;  and  Ellen,  Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Conant  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Boston. 
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MEETING   OF  THE  NEW  YORK   STATE   HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION  AT  LAKE  MOHONK 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  His- 
torical Association  was  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  September  26,  27 
and  28,  1922.  For  three  days  the  weather  conditions  were  ideal, 
so  that  between  sessions  the  members  were  enabled  to  take  ex- 
cursions through  the  wonderful  park. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley  welcomed  the  members 
of  the  Association  and  Dr.  James  G.  Riggs,  Principal  of  the  Os- 
wego Normal  School,  responded  to  the  welcome  in  a  few  wellchosen 
words.  Supreme  Court  Justice  G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  President  of 
the  Association,  confined  his  presidential  address  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  early  Indians  who  inhabited  the  neighborhood.  Pro- 
fessor Erskine  of  Columbia,  who  was  scheduled  to  speak  on  Cat- 
skill  landscape  in  literature,  changed  his  paper  to  the  extent  of  the 
consideration  of  nature  in  literature  in  general.  Dr.  Blackie,  of 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  gave  a  most  effective  paper 
on  the  customs  of  the  eastern  Indians,  particularly  those  of  the 
lower  Hudson,  Manhattan,  and  Long  Island.  This  was  followed 
by  two  very  effective  tableaux  representing  George  Clinton  and  Rip 
van  Winkle  by  two  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  Paltz 
Normal  School. 

George  Inness,  the  gifted  artist  son  of  a  gifted  father,  delivered 
a  very  effective  paper  on  the  Hudson  River  School  of  Painting, 
and  Dr.  John  A.  Krout  of  Columbia  University  traced  the  history 
of  the  early  temperance  movement  in  New  York  State.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tandy  of  the  same  institution  gave  an  account  of  Com- 
munity Medicine  in  Colonial  New  York. 
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An  innovation  at  the  meeting  was  the  setting  aside  of  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  September  27th,  for  a  recreation  period.  In  the 
evening,  Mr.  Avery  W.  Skinner,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  gave  a  paper  on  old  academies  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
and  Dr.  Charles  Worthen  Spencer,  Librarian  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, gave  one  on  land  and  profit  in  the  Catskills.  The  evening 
was  closed  by  an  illustrated  talk  on  old  Huguenot  houses  of  New 
Rochelle  by  Mrs.  Regina  Armstrong  Niehaus. 

The  last  session  was  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Volwiler  of 
Philadelphia  on  George  Croghan,  the  very  well  known  land  specu- 
lator in  the  colonial  history  of  New  York,  followed  by  a  graphic 
description  of  Arnold's  naval  engagement  off  Valcour  Island  in 
Lake  Champlain  during  the  Revolution  by  Admiral  Francis  J. 
Higginson.  The  sessions  were  closed  with  an  address  by  Aurestus 
S.  Perham  who  had  for  his  topic  General  Gouverneur  Kemble 
Warren  of  Cold  Spring,  whose  ability  he  successfully  showed  was 
proven  by  the  report  of  a  board  which  entirely  exonerated  him 
from  the  aspersions  which  General  Sheridan  had  heaped  upon 
him. 

The  program  committee  consisted  of  President  Hasbrouck,  and 
Doctors  Fox  and  Sullivan. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Daniel  Smiley 

This  is  truly  a  red  letter  day  for  myself  and  family  and  our 
associates.  It  is  not  only  a  day  of  gladness,  but  far  more,  we 
feel  it  to  be  a  high  honor  that  this  asssociation  should  select  this 
remote  hill-top  as  a  suitable  meeting  place.  From  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  we  give  you  cordial  welcome.  We  are  most  thankful 
that  Jupiter  Pluvius  has  ceased  to  weep  over  us  and  that  the  Sun 
God  deigns  to  smile  on  the  day  of  your  assembling.  From  the 
first  my  only  misgiving,  which  at  times  in  the  past  months  has 
amounted  to  acute  distress  of  mind,  was  that  this  roof  might  not 
be  broad  enough  to  shelter  all  who  might  wish  to  attend  this 
annual  meeting.  Should  such  be  the  case  and  those  present  are 
entertained  in  comfort  and  can  carry  away  pleasant  recollections 
it  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  extend  our  roof  tree  and  en- 
deavor to  tempt  you  to  come  again. 

Probably  the  sole  reason  for  my  name  appearing  on  the  program 
is  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  say  a  suitable  word  of  Wei- 
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come  to  Mohonk.  Fortunately  I  can  say  those  words  in  capital 
letters  with  the  substantial  backing  of  some  three  hundred  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Mohonk  who  contribute  cheerfully  each  in  his 
own  line  of  duty  to  the  comfort  and  cheer  of  those  we  welcome 
on  this  reservation. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  going  a  step  beyond  a  formal 
greeting  and  recalling  to  mind  a  bit  of  local  history  with  which  of 
course  most  of  this  distinguished  company,  possibly  all  of  you,  are 
familiar,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  a  praisworthy  local  pride  to  keep  these 
things  in  remembrance  to  see  that  our  children  hear  them  and  do 
not  forget  the  humble  beginnings  of  local  history  which  have  de- 
veloped into  the  great  Empire  State.  We  are  justly  proud  of 
present  day  achievements  on  a  grand  scale  wholly  undreamed  of 
by  those  who  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  this 
wilderness  began  to  build  on  a  foundation  of  religion,  morality, 
education  and  free  civil  government.  Two  hundred  and  forty -five 
years  ago  last  May  is  the  earliest  written  record  we  have  of  Mo- 
honk. 

Yonder  on  the  highest  point  of  Sky  Top  is  rising  a  tower,  of 
enduring  Shawangunk  grit  quarried  at  its  base,  presented  by  the 
guests  of  this  House  in  memory  of  my  dear  brother  Albert.  On 
its  most  exposed  corner  will  rise  a  turret  for  use  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  occupied  during 
eight  months  of  the  year  by  a  watchman  to  detect  and  report 
forest  fires.  Its  gleaming  walls  of  quartz  crystals  surmounted 
by  our  country's  flag  can  be  seen  by  day  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  by  night  it  is  planned  that 
the  stars  and  stripes  shall  be  replaced  by  an  electric  light  visible 
for  a  distance  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  every  direction.  Thus  the 
tower  was  designed  by  its  givers  to  serve  three  distinct  purposes : 
a  monument  to  an  individual,  a  landmark  for  a  wide  range  of 
country  and  an  observation  point  for  State  service.  If  I  correctly 
interpret  my  brother's  ideals  it  would  be  his  wish  that  such  a 
structure  should  also  be  of  some  practical  use  and  of  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large. 

This  tower  marks  the  point  first  named  in  describing  the  bound- 
aries of  the  old  New  Paltz  patent.  The  settlers  of  this  immediate 
locality  were  French  Huguenots  with  some  Dutch.  It  took  its  name 
as  you  know  from  their  old  home  on  the  Rhine  where  the  castle 
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of  Pfaltz  still  stands.  Louis  Du  Bois  (Louis  the  Walloon,  as  he 
was  called)  and  eleven  associates  purchased  from  the  Indians  a 
wide  territory  extending  from  this  place  to  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  a  great  gratification  to  my  family  that  our  home  is  on  land 
purchased  in  good  faith  from  the  Indians,  granted  of  their  own 
free  will  and  not  wrested  from  them  by  violence;  and  that,  as 
land  values  ran  at  that  period,  an  entirely  adequate  compensation 
was  given  to  those  Indians  for  their  land.  It  was  a  humane  and 
fortunate  experiment  which  was  afterwards  followed  on  a  larger 
scale  by  William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  years  following,  quite  in  contrast  to  other  nearby  settle- 
ments, inhabitants  of  New  Paltz  lived  for  the  most  part  on  entirely 
friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  although  we  can  understand  "that 
they  had  some  anxiety  that  peace  might  not  always  last  because 
of  the  solid  walls  in  the  old  stone  houses  still  standing  and  showing 
loop  holes  provided  for  defense.  The  caution  of  these  men  was 
in  line  with  that  of  Cromwell  in  telling  his  followers:  "Trust  in 
God,  but  keep  your  powder  dry." 

The  original  deed  given  by  the  Indians  is  in  existence  today. 
It  was  given  in  the  month  of  May  1677  and  the  description  states 
definitely  that  the  boundary  of  this  tract  begins  on  the  high  hills 
at  a  point  called  Moggonck  (later  Mohonk)  and  extends  along  the 
top  of  this  high  hill. 

There  followed  in  the  same  year  confirming  the  Indian  deed  a 
patent  issued  by  the  newly  appointed  English  Governor  Andros 
given  under  authority  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 
I  think  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  some  of  you,  particularly  those 
from  a  distance,  to  visit  the  village  of  New  Paltz  and  see  the  old 
stone  houses,  some  of  them  very  little  changed  from  the  early  days, 
to  one  of  which  visitors  are  invited  to  see  a  valuable  collection  of 
furniture,  implements  and  other  personal  effects  used  by  the  early 
inhabitants. 

Response  to  the  Welcome,  by  James  G.  Riggs 

It  were  fitting  that  the  voices  of  the  two  hundred  members  of 
the  State  Historical  Association  here  present  should  express  to 
Mr.  Smiley  their  appreciation  of  his  warm  welcome,  but  it  falls  to 
one  alone  to  say  how  glad  we  are  to  be  here  with  him  on  the  heights. 

Already  as  we  approached  from  the  east,  the  west,  the  north 
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and  the  south  over  the  inviting  roads  which  center  here  we  felt 
the  glow  from  the  open  door  of  this  famous  gathering  place,  which 
is  not  a  hotel,  nor  a  club  but  a  family  home  which  has  been  hospita- 
ble to  conferences  on  all  the  great  movements  in  our  national  life 
from  the  Peace  Conference  down.  Here  in  the  quiet  of  the  high 
places  men  have  seemed  to  think  more  clearly. 

By  the  river,  by  the  lake,  in  the  active  city  we  have  met  pre- 
viously but  never  before  on  the  mountain  top.  That  has  been 
reserved  for  outlook,  for  vision,  for  meditation  and  inspiration, 
and  for  jocund  day  when  he  "stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain 
tops."  Near  the  scene  of  battle,  of  defeat  and  victory  has  the 
past  been  recalled  in  our  programs  that  the  deeds  of  the  fathers 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Few  battles  have  been  fought  on  the 
mountain  tops  except  by  individuals  and  in  their  own  souls — 
bloodless  victories  where  character  only  wins! 

Here  the  place  and  the  program  provide  a  new  inspiration  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  our  organization.  When  we  require  an- 
other rejuvenation  I  can  imagine  Mohonk,  "Sky  Top"  of  the  In- 
dians calling  out  to  Tehawus,  "Cloud  Piercer,"  otherwise  Mount 
Marcy  of  the  Adirondacks,  "Take  these  children,  pale  faces  who 
seek  to  hear  the  tales  of  the  early  days,  and  make  them  listeners. 
We  can  share  and  still  keep!" 

One  likes  to  go  where  he  is  expected  and  wanted.  No  atmos- 
phere is  chill  when  a  welcome  is  complete.  In  Mr.  Smiley's  gra- 
cious words  we  may  hear  the  greeting  which  is  most  familiar  to 
Welsh  ears, — 

"Hail  Guest!  we  ask  not  who  thou  art! 

If  friend,  we  greet  thee  hand  and  heart. 

If  stranger,  such  no  longer  be. 

If  foe,  our  love  shall  conquer  thee!" 

Program 

First  Session 
Tuesday  evening,  September  26,  8:30  to  10:30 

Invocation Rev.  Piatt  N.  Chase,  Ph.D.,  Kingston 

Address  of  Welcome Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  Lake  Mohonk 

Response   James  G.  Riggs,  Ph.D.,  Oswego 

President's  Address G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  LL.D.,  Kingston 
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Address — "The  Catskill  Landscape  in  Literature" 

John  Erskine,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 
Address — "Customs  of  the  Eastern  Indians" 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Blackie,  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
New  York. 
Voices  from  the  Past — Tableaux :  George  Clinton,  Rip  van  Winkle. 

Second  Session 

Wednesday  morning,  September  27,  8:30  to  10 

Business  Meeting 

Third  Session 
Wednesday  morning,  September  27,  10  to  12:30 
Address — "The  Hudson  River  School  of  Painting" 

George  Inness,  Cragsmoor,  Ulster  Co. 
Address — "The  Early  Temperance  Movement  in  New  York  State" 
John  A.  Krout,  Instructor  in  History,  Columbia  University 
Address — "Community  Medicine  in  Colonial  New  York" 

Miss  Elizabeth  Tandy,  Columbia  University 
Wednesday  afternoon,  September  27 
Recreation  Period 

Fourth  Session 
Wednesday  evening,  September  27,  8:30  to  10:30 
Address — "Old  Academies  of  the  Hudson  Valley" 

Avery  W.  Skinner,  B.A.,  Albany 
Address — "Land  and  Profit  in  the  Catskills" 

Chas.  Worthen  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Hamilton 
Address — "Old  Huguenot  Houses  of  New  Rochelle" 

Mrs.  Regina  Armstrong  Niehans,  New  Rochelle 

Fifth  Session 
Thursday  morning,  September  28,  10  to  12:30 
Address — "George  Croghan,  Merchant  Adventurer" 

A.  T.  Volwiler,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia 
Address — "The  Navy  in  New  York  during  the  Revolution" 

Admiral  Francis  J.  Higginson,  Kingston 
Address — "General  Gouverneur  Kemble  Warren" 

Aurestus  S.  Perham,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING 

Minutes 

Business  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association, 
held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  Wednesday,  September  27,  1922,  at  9  A.M., 
with  Hon.  G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Treasurer  reported  as  follows :  (See  Report) 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  Treasurer's  report  be 
accepted  and  placed  on  file,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  list  of  new  members:  (See 
List) 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  reports  from  the  Caretakers 
of  the  State  Parks:  (See  Reports) 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  these  reports  be  accepted 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Association,  and  placed  on  file. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Association  was  adopted : 

Article  III,  Section  4.  Persons  who  have  attained  distinguished 
enimence  as  historians  may  be  made  Honorary  members.  The 
name  of  a  person  to  be  proposed  for  Honorary  Membership  must 
be  handed  in  writing  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Association  at  such 
time  before  the  annual  meeting  as  will  enable  them  to  make  due 
investigation  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  candidate.  The  Trustees 
will  present  the  name  of  the  eligible  nominee  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  for  election. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Association  was  adopted : 

Article  VI,  Section  3.  Endowment  membership  may  be  had 
by  a  member  (or  in  memory  of  one  deceased)  by  the  payment  at 
one  time  of  One  hundred  dollars.  Endowment  Membership  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  life  membership  which  shall  descend  to  a 
member  of  his  or  her  family,  qualified  under  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  for  membership  therein,  in  perpetuity. 
The  person  to  hold  the  membership  may  be  designated  in  writing 
by  the  creator  of  such  membership,  or  by  the  subsequent  holder 
thereof  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     The 
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name  of  the  Endowment  Member  (if  deceased,  then  also  date  of 
birth,  date  of  death  and  line  of  descriptive  obituary  and  name 
and  address  of  representing  member)  will  always  appear  in  the 
membership  list  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Sullivan  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Mark  Historic 
Spots  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  there  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  many  unmarked 
historic  spots  of  State  and  National  importance: 

Be  it  Resolved  that  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association 
favors  legislation  by  which  aid  may  be  given  to  local  political 
sub-divisions  in  the  erection  of  suitable  markers  or  monuments 
in  their  localities,  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
majority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  above  resolution  be 
adopted. 

Dr.  Sullivan  reported  for  the  Publication  Committee  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Richards  has  stated  the  financial  condition  of  the  Associ- 
ation. We  can  absorb  all  that  money  if  we  merely  have  our  re- 
ports bound  and  sent  out  to  the  members.  Personally  I  think  it 
an  undesirable  thing  to  do.  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  down 
into  the  treasury  and  diminish  our  funds  to  any  appreciable  amount. 
Other  historical  societies  have  increased  their  dues,  but  we  have 
kept  our  dues  where  they  were,  which  I  think  is  a  very  desirable 
thing.  We  should  have  our  proceedings  bound.  There  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer  the  unbound  proceedings  for  the  year 
1921 .  They  are  now  in  shape  for  binding  but  we  have  not  ordered 
the  covers.  To  have  these  bound  would  cost  us  about  $1,000, 
and  for  1922  the  same  amount.  If  we  accept  this  proposition, 
each  member  can  have  in  his  possession  a  cover  same  as  the  others, 
table  of  contents,  etc.  ready  for  binding.  These  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  members  and  such  as  wish  to  have  them  bound  can 
do  so  and  others  can  put  the  magazines  in  the  covers  without 
binding,  and  keep  them  that  way.  This  gives  each  member  an 
opportunity  of  having  the  proceedings  ready  to  be  bound  if  wished, 
but  each  can  pay  his  own  expense  of  binding.  These  covers  cost 
about  35  cents  each." 

Dr.  Williams  suggested  that  the  members  who  wished  to  have 
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their  volumes  bound,  could  send  the  money  to  Dr.  Sullivan  who 
could  then  have  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Richards  stated  that  in  his  opinion  most  of  the  members 
would  prefer  to  have  the  bound  volume. 

After  further  discussion,  it  was  upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Richards  and  Dr.  Williams  were  appointed 
such  committee  with  power. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  whose  term  of  office  expires  this 
year  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  Resolved  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  re-election  of  the  Trustees  whose  terms  have  expired.  The 
Secretary  announced  that  this  had  been  done  and  the  following 
Trustees  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  expiring  1925 — JohnH. 
Finley,  LL.D.,  James  G.  Riggs,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  Alphonso  T.  Clear- 
water, LL.D.,  Hon.  James  A.  Roberts,  LL.D.,  Raymond  G. 
Dann,  George  K.  Hawkins,  D.Sc,  Miss  Mary  H.  Haldane,  Dixon 
Ryan  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Frederick  B.  Richards. 

The  matter  of  electing  someone  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Martin  S.  Decker,  deceased,  was  referred  to  the  Trustees  for  later 
consideration. 

Upon  motion  by  Mrs.  Pitcher,  it  was  Resolved  that  this  meeting 
heartily  endorse  the  general  proposition  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Oriskany  Battlefield  and  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  further  action. 

Mrs.  Pitcher  proposed  the  name  of  Thomas  Redfield  Proctor, 
deceased,  to  be  represented  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Proctor,  as  our  first 
Endowment  Member.  The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of  $100, 
the  dues  for  this  membership,  and  upon  motion,  Mr.  Proctor  was 
unanimously  elected. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Dr.  Fox,  and"  upon 
motion  it  was  duly  adopted: 

"Whereas  there  are  in  the  possession  of  the  State  of  New  York 
some  fourteen  historic  spots  and  buildings,  to  wit: 
Washington's  Headquarters  at  Newburgh 
Newton  Battlefield  Reservation  at  Elmira 
Senate  House  at  Kingston 
Saratoga  Battle  Monument  at  Schuylerville 
Stony  Point  Battlefield  at  Stony  Point 
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Lake  George  Battlefield  at  Lake  George 
Clinton  House  at  Poughkeepsie 
Sir  William  Johnson  Mansion  at  Johnstown 
Philipse  Manor  at  Yonkers 
Crown  Point  State  Reservation  at  Crown  Point 
Schuyler  Mansion  in  Albany 
Herkimer  Homestead  in  Danube 
Guy  Park  House  at  Amsterdam 
Knox  Headquarters  at  New  Windsor 
and 

Whereas  there  is  in  the  management  and  adminstration  of  these 
a  great  variation  in  efficiency,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  favors 
legislation  which  will  make  some  State  official,  such  as  the  State 
Historian  or  the  State  Architect,  or  both,  ex-ofHcio  members  of 
the  various  boards  in  charge  of  these  parks,  buildings  and  monu- 
ment, to  the  end  that  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  administra- 
tion and  control  may  be  obtained,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  the  majority  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly." 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Frederick  B.  Richards 

Secretary 

Trustees  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  called  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Present — Alphonso  T.  Clearwater,  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Miss  Mary 
H.  Haldane,  Gilbert  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Pitcher, 
Frederick  B.  Richards,  James  G.  Riggs,  James  A.  Roberts,  Frank 
H.  Severance,  James  Sulllivan,  Sherman  Williams. 

Upon  motion,  Resolved  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
following  officers  for  one  year: — 

President — Hon.  Gilbert  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  LL.D. 

First  Vice-Pres  —  Frank  H.  Severance,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

Second  Vice-Pres. — James  G.  Riggs,  Ph.D. 

Corresponding  Secretary — James  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 
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Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Frederick  B.  Richards 
Upon  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Frederick  B.  Richards 

Secretary 

Committees  of  New  York  State  Historical  Association 
For  1922-1923 

Program — G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  James  Sullivan. 

Legislation — Frank  B.  Gilbert,  Stewart  MacFarland,  John  W. 
Vrooman,  President,  ex-officio. 

Marking  Historic  Spots — James  Sullivan,  Edward  R.  Foreman, 
Robert  Bruce,  Miss  Mary  H.  Haldane,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Van  Duzer,  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Pitcher,  President,  ex-officio. 

Publication — James  Sullivan,  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Frederick  B.  Rich- 
ards. 

Resolutions — D.  S.  Alexander,  James  A.  Roberts. 

Necrology — George  A.  Ingalls,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  Frederick  B. 
Richards. 

Auditing — Charles  F.  West,  Robert  C.  Carter 

Lake  George  Battleground  Park — James  Sullivan,  George  Foster 
Peabody,  Charles  F.  West,  Elmer  J.  West,  State  Architect, 
ex-officio. 

Crown  Point  Reservation — Rev.  C.  C.  St.  Clare,  Berne  E.  Pyrke, 
George  C.  Foote,  State  Historian,  State  Architect,  ex- 
officio. 

Bennington  Battleground  Park — Frank  L.  Stevens,  James  A. 
Beckett,  Arthur  Cowee,  William  C.  Jones,  Delmer  Runkle, 
Ira  J.  Wood,  Miss  Mary  B.  Thompson,  State  Historian, 
State  Architect,  ex-officio. 

Membership — Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Pitcher,  with  power  to  choose  her 
associates. 

Committee  to  Secure  Appropriations  from  Legislature  for  Quarterly — 
George  A.  Blauvelt,  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  James  Sullivan, 
Frank  B.  Gilbert. 

Resolutions 

We,  the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association, 
in  concluding  the  program  of  this  Lake  Mohonk  meeting,  wish 
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that  suitable  expression  be  made  of  our  appreciation  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  privileges  we  have  enjoyed. 

We  gathered  here  with  keen  expectation.  We  depart  with  re- 
gret, carrying  pleasant  memories  that  will  not  fade.  We  have 
been  charmed  with  the  aspects  of  nature,  we  have  been  edified  and 
instructed  in  the  field  of  history,  and  our  hearts  have  been  warmed 
by  the  spirit  of  homelike  hospitality.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  returns  its  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thanks  to  our  host,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  for  his  cordial  and  kindly 
courtesy,  to  Mrs.  Francis  Smiley  for  her  organ  recital  which  was 
such  a  delight  to  us,  to  the  Manager,  Mr.  Phillips,  for  his  plans 
for  our  entertainment  and  their  very  successful  accomplishment, 
and  to  his  courteous  and  efficient  staff  and  to  all  the  employees  of 
the  hotel  from  the  chief  to  the  Jehu  who  tooled  the  vehicle  of  a  past 
age  to  and  from  the  hotel  and  Mountain  Rest.  For  we  must  admit 
that  even  that  form  of  locomotion  which  is  fast  slipping  into  history 
had  proven  a  restful  delight.    And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  expressions  of  appreciation  be  recorded  in 
the  permanent  minutes  of  the  Association. 

Frank  H.  Severance 
Platt  H.  Chase 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Financial   Statement 

October  1,  1921  to  September  21,  1922 

Receipts 

Cash  on  Hand,  October  1,  1921  $1,662.56 

Received  from  Annual  Dues  2,382.70 

"       Book  Sales  45.15 

"         "       Interest  on  Investments  287.52 

"         "       Claim  for  broken  Boulder  at 

Halfway  Brook  200.00 

Profit  on  Boat  Trip,  Oct.  4, 

20.00 


$4,597.93 


Disbursements 
Magazines  $1,273.07 
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Expense  Account  331.33 

Replacing  Boulder 

Lawyer's  Fee  for  collection  $25. 

W.  M.  A.  Cowan,  granite  boulder 

and  setting  175.  200. 


$1,804.40 

Balance  on  Hand  September  21,  1922 

$2,793.53 

Liabilities — None 

LIFE     MEMBERSHIP     FUND 

Receipts 

Cash  on  Hand,  October  1,  1921                             63.70 
New  Members                                                      400.00 
Endowment  Member                                             100.00 
Interest                                                                     61.44 

$625.14 

Disbursements 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds                                            442.92 
Interest  to  General  Account                                148.59 

591.51 

Balance  on  Hand  September  21,  1922  $33.63 

Investment  Account 

Huntington  Land  &  Imp.  Co.  Bonds  200.00 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland  1,000.00 

1st  Liberty  Loan,  Converted  100.00 

2nd        "        "            "  150.00 

4th         "         "             "  1,100.00 

5th        "        "            "  150.00 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds  442.92 

War  Savings  Stamps  205.00 


Total  $3,347.92 

STATE  PARKS 

Receipts 
Received  from  New  York  State  Comptroller,  since  Oct.  1, 1921  $3,766.92 
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Disbursements 

Lake  George  Battleground  Park  $1,069.17 

Crown  Point  Reservation  2,422.75 

Bennington  Battlefield  Park  275.00 


$3,766.92 
Financial  Statement 


Sept.  21,  1922  to  January  15, 

1923 

Receipts 

Cash  on  Hand  Sept.  21, 1922 
Received  from  Annual  Dues 
Magazine  Sales 
Interest  on  Investments 

$2,793.53 

63.00 

3.45 

76.08 

$2,936.06 

Disbursements 
Magazines 
Expense  Account 

$517.31 
194.43 

711.74 

Balance  Jan.  15,  1923 

$2,224.32 

Liabilities — None 

Life   Membership    Fund 

Balance  September  21,  1922 

New  Members 

Maturing  War  Savings  Stamps 

$33.63 
106.00 
160.00 

Balance  Jan.  15,  1923  $299.63 

Investment  Account 

Huntington  Land  &  Imp.  Co.  Bonds  $200. 

United  Kingdom  of  Gr.  Britain  &  Ireland  1,000. 

1st  Liberty  Loan,  Converted  100. 

2nd         "'       "             "  150. 

4th         "         "             "  1,100. 

5th         "         "             "  150. 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds  442.92 

War  Savings  Stamps  45. 

Total  $3,187.92 
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New  Members 

Jan.  13  to  Sept.  26,  1922 

Endowment  Membership 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Maria  W. 

In  memory  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Proctor. 

Life  Members — New 
Proctor,  Frederick  T.  318  Genesee  St.,        Utica,  N.  Y. 

Life  Members — Transferred  from  Annual  Membership 
Bartlett,  Edward  0.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Cleaveland,  Miss  Dorothy  K.,  11  University  Ave.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
Cox,  Miss  Meda,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 
Van  Duzer,  Mrs.  George  M.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
West,  Arthur  F.,  39  Coolidge  Ave.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Active  Members 
Aldrich,  Charles  S.,  21  Second  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Anthony,  Rev.  Robert  W.,  1st  Presbyterian  Church,  Schenectady, 

N.  Y. 
Barck,  Oscar  T.,  748  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Barber,  William  H.,  21  Sherman  Ave.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Bent,  Miss  Flora  E.,  11  Madison  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Betts,  Edgar  Hayes,  1729  Seventh  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Brockway,  Mrs.  George  T.,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Brown,  Dr.  A.  M.,  21  North  Park  Drive,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
Bullen,  D.  R.,  38  North  Wendell  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Carlgren,  Hans  George,  329  Glenwood  Blvd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Cluett,  Sanford  L.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Cowee,  Hon.  Arthur,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
Davis,  Jefferson  D.,  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y. 
Devendorf,  Hon.  Irving  R.,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
Dibert,  Herbert  M.,  514  Fulton  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Dickinson,  Hon,  Charles  M.,  South  Mountain  Park,  Binghamton, 

N.Y. 
D.  A.  R.,  Blooming  Grove  Chap.,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 
D.  A.  R.,  Capt.  John  Harris  Chap.,  115  N.  Broad  St.,  Norwich, 

N.Y. 
Folsom,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
Frissell,  A.  S.,  530  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Gardner,  Mrs.  John  M.,  108  West  91st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  A.  F.,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Giles,  Leonard  H.,  15  Front  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Gwynne,  Charles  T.,  65  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harris,  Thomas  J.,  M.D.,  104  East  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Holden,  Everest  Buell,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

Hunn,  Herbert  Judson,  100  Spring  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  William  C.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Lynch,  Miss  Gertrude  C.,  F19  Plant  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  John  H.,  135  Lake  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Ochs,  Adolph  S.,  M.A.,  %  New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ostrander,  DeWitt  W.,  Clintondale,  N.  Y. 

Plum,  David  B.,  25  Locust  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Runkle,  Delmer,  Lock  Drawer  B.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Saunders,  Miss  Mary  E.,  260  Warburton  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Snyder,  Hon.  Homer  P.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  Miss  Mary  B.,  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 

Watkins,  Miss  Grace  Jane,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Wilbur,  James  Benjamin,  Manchester,  Vt. 

Wood,  Ira  J.,  163  Main  St.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  Members 

Sept.  29,  1922  to  Jan.  16,  1923. 

Endowment  Member 
Proctor,  Thomas  Redfield 

Represented  by  Mrs.  Maria  W.  Proctor,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Life  Members — Transferred  from  Annual  Membership 
Smith,  George  N.,  Cooperstown 
Tait,  George,  Glens  Falls 
Wait,  William,  237  Smith  St.,  Peekskill 

Life  Members — New 
Smiley,  Daniel,  Mohonk  Lake 
Moses,  Horace  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Active  Members 
Baker,  E.  Brown,  Herkimer 
Brownell,  Lt.  Col.  Cornelius  M.,  Glens  Falls 
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Bush,  Harry  V.,  Canajoharie 

Lockport,  Historical  Society  Inc.,  Court  House,  Lockport 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  Jeremiah  TV,  36  So.  Broadway,  White  Plains 

McDonald,  Donald,  276  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Post,  Miss  Anna  Warner,  118  E.  3rd  St.,  Oswego 

Roraback,  Miss  Ella  May,  Kinderhook 

Russell,  Mrs.  William  L.,  White  Plains 

Tuttle,  George  F.,  Pittsburgh 

Wallace,  H.  Louis,  Sandy  Creek 

Wattles,  Allen  H.,  405  Maple  Ave.,  Elmira 

Williams,  Mrs.  Howell  L.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Battlefield  Parks 
Lake  George 

The  work  this  year  began  as  usual  with  the  cutting  and  removal 
of  brush  and  undergrowth,  and  the  trimming  of  dead  branches 
from  the  trees.  New  roads  were  made  and  more  walks  laid  out 
leading  to  the  Indian  monument  and  the  many  points  of  interest 
about  the  Park.  Signs  indicating  these  points  have  been  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  paths  and  roads. 

The  many  heavy  storms  this  season  have  made  necessary  the 
repair  of  all  the  roads.  This  was  done  by  the  use  of  cinders  and 
crushed  stone  requiring  much  trucking.  For  this  work  the  truck 
given  us  by  the  State  was  used,  the  expenses  being  for  running 
and  maintenance. 

The  Indian  Statue  given  by  Mrs.  George  P.  Pratt  has  been  much 
appreciated  by  the  many  visitors.  Some  of  the  evergreens  placed 
about  this  statue  to  make  a  more  attractive  and  appropriate  setting 
were  winter  killed  and  had  to  be  replaced.  A  200  watt  search  light 
is  thrown  on  this  monument  at  night,  which  many  people  think 
makes  it  more  beautiful  than  the  day  time  setting. 

We  have  bought  a  horse  and  expect  to  use  it  to  great  advantage 
in  carrying  away  brush,  cutting  grass,  drawing  cinders,  and  skidding 
logs.  These  we  shall  have  to  cut  from  dead  trees  that  have  not 
been  removed  for  years  and  are  now  in  a  dangerous  condition,  or 
from  those  which  have  already  fallen. 

We  expect  to  make  additions  and  alterations  to  the  barn  so  we 
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shall  have  a  place  for  an  auto  truck  and  hose  cart  which  is  used 
for  fire  protection. 

We  expect  to  lay  new  floors  down  stairs  in  the  dwelling  on  the 
premises  and  have  the  house  painted  on  the  outside.  A  new  roof 
has  already  been  ordered  to  replace  the  old  metal  roof  which  has 
been  beyond  repair  for  some  time. 

Many  visitors  have  inquired  if  there  is  a  museum  in  connection 
with  the  park  and  have  offered  to  donate  relics  of  local  interest 
whenever  there  is  a  building  for  such  a  purpose. 

We  are  hoping  that  in  the  near  future  it  may  be  possible  to 
erect  a  small  building  from  the  stone  and  on  the  foundation  of 
the  officers  barracks  which  could  be  used  as  a  museum. 

That  the  work  done  at  the  Lake  George  Battleground  Park  is 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  the  public  is  proven  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  visitors  from  far  and  near. 

Stewart  MacFarland 

Bennington 

The  appropriation  of  $3000.00  for  roads,  which  became  avail- 
able this  summer,  is  now  being  expended.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  New  York  State  Highway  Department,  who  kind- 
ly furnished  us  with  engineering  services,  a  road  has  been  laid  out 
to  a  spot  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  work  has  been  pushed  for 
two  weeks,  with  quite  a  crew  of  men  upon  the  road.  We  expect 
by  the  end  of  October,  to  have  the  whole  road  graded  and  ditched, 
but  the  appropriation  will  not  allow  us  to  gravel  it  this  year.  We 
expect,  however,  a  further  appropriation  next  year  for  the  gravel- 
ing and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  gateway. 

The  further  appropriation  of  $1000.00  for  the  repair  of  the 
house  now  upon  the  property  has  become  available,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  must  be  used  for  an  entire  new  roof  upon  the  building. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  this  house  was  built  prior  to  1840, 
but  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  We  hope  to  have  it  entirely 
re-fitted  and  ready  for  occupancy  of  the  permanent  caretaker  by 
January  1st. 

As  the  appropriations  next  year  become  available,  we  will  use 
them  for  completion  of  the  road  building,  of  a  gateway,  and 
temporary  markers.  At  some  future  time  we  hope  permanent 
markers  can  be  erected.  Frank  L.  Stevens 
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Crown  Point  Reservation 

In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  write  a  report  of  the 
activities  and  improvements  of  the  Crown  Point  Reservation  I 
am  pleased  to  report  the  most  successful  season  the  Reservation 
has  ever  enjoyed  both  in  number  of  people  who  have  visited  here 
and  the  class  of  people  they  represent.  Owing  to  the  very  disa- 
greeable weather  all  through  the  month  of  May  the  season  was 
late  in  getting  under  way  but  the  midde  of  June  brought  the  crowds 
and  they  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  There  have 
visited  here  since  the  first  of  May,  seventeen  thousand  and  six 
hundred  by  actual  count.  Nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has 
been  represented  by  the  thousands  of  automobile  tourists  that 
have  visited  here.  I  hear  nothing  but  words  of  commendation 
and  admiration  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  ruins 
and  the  beauty  of  the  grounds. 

The  Park  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  meeting  place  for  societies 
and  associations.  Two  very  successful  ones  were  held  here  the 
present  season — one  being  the  Masonic  Field  day  for  the  five  lodges 
of  Essex  County  and  the  other  the  Champlain  Association  com- 
posed largely  of  distinguished  people.  Both  bodies  voted  to  make 
it  an  annual  affair,  the  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Reservation. 
It  has  become  the  most  popular  place  in  this  part  of  the  State  for 
yachting  and  automobile  parties  out  for  a  day's  sport  and  real 
enjoyment  and  judging  from  this  season's  experience  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

Now  regarding  the  improvements:  On  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  money  available  we  have  not  undertaken  any  large 
repairs  or  improvements.  The  excavations  and  repairs  have  been 
confined  to  the  ruins  of  the  tower,  the  citadel  and  the  officers 
guard  rooms  at  Ft.  St.  Frederick.  These  structures  were  entirely 
razed  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  when  the  fort  was 
destroyed  by  the  orders  of  Montcalm  on  the  9th  day  of  September 
1758.  I  am  already  convinced  that  the  walls  and  some  of  the 
arches  will  be  found  in  excellent  condition  under  the  mass  of  de- 
bris which  covers  them.  When  the  excavations  and  repairs  are 
completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  work  of  excavating  and  repairing  goes  on  so 
very  slowly  ^because  of  the  small  appropriations  made  from  year  to 
year  for  this  purpose  that  I  am  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  As- 
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sociation  be  asked  to  use  its  influence  to  secure  more  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  the  Reservations. 

There  has  been  considerable  money  expended  and  a  great  deal 
accomplished  this  season  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  Park. 
The  drives  have  been  widened  and  surfaced  and  the  walks  have  been 
attended  to  and  new  ones  laid  out  where  needed.  There  have 
been  large  additions  to  the  lawns  and  all  of  them  are  now  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  ruins  of  the  barracks  inside  Ft.  Crown 
Point  have  had  their  annual  inspection  and  repair  and  the  build- 
ings are  all  in  excellent  condition. 

I  expect  to  resume  work  on  the  ruins  of  Ft.  St.  Frederick  within 
a  few  days  and  shall  continue  the  work  as  long  as  the  small  amount 
of  money  available  will  permit.  That  will  probably  bring  us  up 
to  cold  weather  and  the  closing  of  the  Park. 

Charles  W.  Saunders 


GEORGE  CROGHAN  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK,  1763- 1800.* 

New  York  has  ranked  first  in  population  and  wealth  among  the 
states  of  the  Union  only  since  1820.  During  the  entire  colonial 
period  it  was  never  considered  as  belonging  to  the  more  populous 
colonies.  Philadelphia  and  not  New  York  City  was  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  American  Continent  during  most  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  its  excellent  land  System.1  New  York,  on  the  other 
hand,  lacked  the  power  to  expand  because  the  friendly  Iroquois 
could  not  well  be  pushed  back  to  make  room  for  white  settlers 
and  because  the  method  by  which  lands  were  granted  favored  the 
privileged  classes  and  discriminated  against  the  pioneer  settlers 
who  had  little  wealth  or  influence.2  New  York  owes  her  primacy 
to  the  settlement  of  her  central  and  western  parts  and  to  the 
opening  of  her  great  artery  of  commerce  with  the  interior.  It 
was  the  settlement  of  the  West  which  enabled  New  York  to  forge 
ahead  of  Pennsylvannia. 

Among  the  prominent  colonists  who  appreciated  the  future 
greatness  of  the  vast  regions  beyond  the  settler's  frontier  in  1760, 
none  loved  the  western  wilderness  more  or  had  greater  faith  in  its 
future  than  did  George  Croghan.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  the  westward  expansion  of  the  Anlgo-Saxon  race  during 
the  generation  before  1776.  He  left  Pennsylvania  in  1756  to  visit 
Sir  William  Johnson  in  New  York  and  became  his  ablest  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.  His  long  experience  as  an  In- 
dian trader  and  agent  enabled  him  to  spy  out  the  most  fertile  and 
strategically  located  lands  just  in  advance  of  settlement. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us,  living  in  an  age  when  important 
vacant  lands  no  longer  exist,  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  land 
speculation  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Today,  free  capital  seeks 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association,  September  28,  1922. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Professor  Sioussat  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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NewYork,  and  to  Mr.  Paltsits,  of  the  Manuscript  Division,  New  York  City 
Public  Library,  for  assistance  in  collecting  materials. 
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investment  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  manufacturing  or  trans- 
portation corporations.  In  1760,  the  interests  of  the  English  col- 
onies were  largely  agricultural  and  new  lands  offered  the  most 
promising  field  to  the  investor.  Some  colonists  like  Washington 
and  Johnson,  planned  to  build  up  vast  landed  estates,  similar  to 
the  estates  of  European  nobles;  in  contrast  to  these,  Croghan 
and  others  followed  the  same  general  plan  that  a  modern  real 
estate  company  follows  in  developing  a  new  addition  to  a  city; 
they  planned  to  develop  their  lands  slightly,  and  then  to  sell  them 
in  small  tracts.  He  seldom  held  a  tract  of  land  longer  than  five 
years. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  new  lands  added  to  the  English  colonies 
in  1763,  together  with  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  frontier 
line  gave  an  enormous  stimulus  to  land  speculation.  Many  land 
companies  were  organized  and  new  colonies  were  projected.  Few 
were  more  interested  in  this  movement  than  the  group  in  Pennsyl- 
vania led  by  Croghan,  William  Trent,  Benjamin  Franklin,  his  son 
Governor  William  Franklin,  and  Samuel  Wharton,  with  whom  Sir 
William  Johnson  allied  himself.  The  larger  schemes  of  this  group 
centered  in  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  regions,  but  almost  all  of  these 
men,  largely  through  Croghan's  influence,  also  became  interested 
in  lands  in  central  New  York.  It  was  natural  for  Pennsylvanians 
to  become  interested  in  south  central  New  York,  for  in  the  eight- 
eenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries  the  Susquehanna  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  highway. 

Croghan  first  manifested  his  interest  in  this  region  in  1764  when 
he  was  in  England  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  department  and 
of  various  land  projects.  While  there  he  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  stating  that  he  had  "spent  years  of  his  life 
in  cultivating  with  unreserved  Diligence  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  His  Majesties  Subjects  in  America"  and 
that  he  had  acquired  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  the  Six  Nations ; 
that  in  return  they  had  made  him  a  grant  of  200,000  acres  of  land 
in  1749.  He  now  asked  permission  to  locate  it  in  New  York  and 
requested  that  the  Governor  of  New  York  be  instructed  to  issue 
patents  for  this  grant.3  After  due  consideration  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  June  15,  decided  that  it  could  not  "with  propriety  and 
Policy  either  in  respect  to  the  largeness  of  the  quantity,  or  the 
terms  of  the  Proclamation  of  October  7,  1763"  grant  the  petition.4 
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Though  Croghan  received  a  renewal  of  this  grant  at  the  treaty  with 
the  Indians  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  he  never  again  tried  to  locate 
it  in  New  York,  but  attempted  to  locate  it  on  the  upper  Ohio.5 

In  1765,  Croghan  again  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
asking  for  a  grant  of  20,000  acres  in  New  York.  This  time  he 
based  his  case  on  his  record  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
By  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  a  land  bounty  was  offered  to  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  this  war;  the  highest  amount  offered 
to  any  one  individual  was  5000  acres.  This  was  offered  to  any 
one  who  had  held  the  rank  of  colonel.  General  Gage,  Sir  William 
Johnson,  John  Stuart  and  others  petitioned  for  land  grants. 
Croghan's  memorial  was  considered  along  with  thirty-eight  others, 
chiefly  from  military  officers.  Each  asked  for  either  10,000  or 
20,000  acres.  The  Board  of  Trade  recommended  that  they  be 
granted,  but  in  each  case  it  reduced  the  size  of  the  grant  by  one-half. 
But  four  were  recommended  for  10,000  acres  and  Croghan  was 
one  of  these.  As  a  result,  an  order  in  Council  was  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1765,  granting  him  10,000  acres  in  New  York  without 
the  payment  of  any  fees  or  purchase  money  and  free  from  quit 
rents  for  ten  years.  The  Board  of  Trade  had  also  recommended 
that  no  applications  for  land  should  be  considered  in  the  future 
unless  they  related  to  the  new  colonies  or  offered  special  reasons 
to  induce  deviation  from  the  ordinary  method  of  granting  lands.6 

Croghan  did  not  forget  the  other  10,000  acres  for  which  he  had 
petitioned,  but  which  he  was  not  granted.  While  his  memorial 
had  been  under  consideration  in  London,  he  was  again  risking  his 
life  in  the  hostile  western  wilderness  in  the  service  of  his  king. 
General  Gage  and  Sir  William  Johnson  had  dispatched  him  on  the 
perilous  mission  to  make  peace  with  Pontiac  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  peaceful  occupation  by  the  British  army  of  the  dis- 
tant Illinois  country.  On  his  way  down  the  Ohio,  Croghan's 
party  was  attacked,  several  members  killed  and  he  himself  toma- 
hawked. He  wrote  to  his  friend,  Major  Murray,  at  Fort  Pitt, 
on  July  12,  1765:  "I  got  the  stroke  of  a  Hatchet  on  the  Head, 
but  my  skull  being  pretty  thick,  the  Hatchet  would  not  enter,  so 
you  may  see  a  thick  skull  is  of  service  on  some  occasions.  "7  Never- 
theless, his  mission  was  so  successful  that  it  became  famous  in  west- 
ern annals.  For  such  services  Croghan  was  paid  but  £200  a  year 
and  was  not  given  proper  support.     The  heavy  war  debts  would 
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not  allow  England  to  raise  salaries  at  this  time,  but  it  was  feasible 
to  reward  her  loyal  officials  with  land  grants. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  Croghan,  in  1768,  prepared  a 
memorial  to  the  King  in  Council  asking  for  the  10,000  acres  which 
he  did  not  receive  in  1765.  The  memorial  referred  to  his  faithful 
services  and  stated  that  he  had  settled  in  New  York  and  intended 
to  reside  therein.  John  and  Thomas  Penn,  proprietors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, helped  to  present  his  case.  As  a  result,  on  August  12,  1768, 
"because  of  the  special  merits  of  the  Petitioner,"  an  order  in  council 
was  issued  granting  Croghan  10,000  acres  in  New  York.8 

It  now  remained  for  Croghan  to  find  20,000  acres  of  ungranted 
lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  and  to  patent 
it.  On  February  14,  1770,  he  petitioned  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  New  York  that  he  be  granted  two  adjacent  tracts  of  9000  acres 
each  in  Cherry  Valley  and  that  they  be  organized  into  a  township 
named  "Belvedere,"  and  that  it  might  have  popular  election  of  its 
officials.  Evidently  Croghan  intended  to  attract  settlers  by  in- 
suring them  greater  self-government  than  the  average  New  York 
landlord  desired  to  grant.  This  petition  was  granted  and  a  patent 
issued  for  Belvedere  in  1770. 9 

Croghan's  success  in  obtaining  these  grants  and  his  intimate 
relations  with  Johnson  caused  him  to  change  his  residence  from 
Pennsylvania  to  New  York.  Many  legal  documents  of  the  time 
speak  of  Croghan  as  "formerly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
now  of  the  Province  of  New  York."  Doubtless  he  desired  to  be 
on  the  ground  to  take  advantage  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
frontier  line  in  central  New  York  which  was  being  made  at  this  time. 
This  movement  was  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  patent 
issued  included  thousands  of  acres  of  land.10  The  lands  in  the 
upper  Mohawk  Valley  were  being  patented  by  the  aristocrats  of 
New  York,  but  those  round  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna 
were  largely  taken  up  by  a  group  of  land  speculators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey.  The  speculators  having  the  largest 
amount  of  free  capital  lived  in  Philadelphia  or  in  Burlington.  The 
latter  was  an  important  town  during  this  period.  Governor 
Franklin,  Richard  Smith  and  Charles  Reade — all  from  Burlington 
— together  with  Lieutenant  Augustine  Prevost,  William  Trent, 
Alexander  McKee  and  Samuel,  Joseph  and  Thomas  Wharton  were 
the  most  prominent  members  of  this  group.     Most  of  these  were 
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either  relatives  or  close  associates  of  Croghan.  He  made  an 
Indian  purchase  for  Governor  Franklin,  Trent  and  Samuel  Whar- 
ton, which  was  supposed  to  contain  130,000  acres.  This  became 
known  as  the  "Otego,"  or  "New  Burlington"  tract  and  was  lo- 
cated south  of  Croghan's  Otsego  patent.11 

Though  the  first  patent  in  the  famous  Cherry  Valley  region 
had  been  issued  in  1738,  the  region  in  which  Croghan  bcame  in- 
terested developed  so  slowly  that  at  this  time  contemporary  maps 
showed  nothing  in  this  region  except  the  names  of  the  larger 
streams  and  lakes  and  located  these  inaccurately.  The  name 
"Croghan's  Forest,"  which  like  "Mt.  Vernon"  or  "Johnson  Hall" 
came  to  denote  the  residence  of  a  large  landowner,  is  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  also  of  Croghan's  im- 
portant relation  to  it.12 

The  British  imperial  government  during  this  period  regarded 
the  operations  of  large  land  speculators  with  disfavor.  It  sought 
to  avoid  Indian  wars  by  protecting  the  Indians  against  unwise  or 
fraudulent  sales  of  their  land  claims.  It  also  sought  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  empire  by  enabling  the  poor  immigrant  to  secure 
his  land  from  the  state  instead  of  from  land  speculators.  By  the 
Proclamation  of  1763,  all  private  purchasing  of  land  from  the 
Indians  was  forbidden.  Royal  instructions  to  the  governors  of 
New  York  forbade  the  granting  of  large  tracts  to  one  individual, 
or  the  granting  of  tracts  to  include  none  but  the  most  fertile  lands, 
such  as  the  narrow  strip  along  the  upper  Susquehanna  which  was 
granted  to  Johnson  in  1770.  They  also  required  the  Governor  in 
person  to  make  all  purchases  of  land  from  the  Indians.13  How 
these  benevolent  royal  regulations  were  overcome  by  large  land 
speculators  is  well  illustrated  by  Croghan's  land  operations  in 
New  York. 

Croghan  and  his  friends  enlisted  the  influence  of  Johnson,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  and  a  close  personal  friend  of  Gov- 
ernor Colden.  On  one  occasion  Johnson  wrote  to  Colden  intro- 
ducing Croghan  as  one  who  has  "some  Land  matters  to  Settle 
and  Patents  to  take  out  at  N.  York  In  which  he  hopes  for  your 

Countenance as  he  is  a  Gent,  that  is  Well  known,  and 

one  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  great  regard,  I  persuade  my- 
self he  will  meet  with  your  notice."14  On  June  27,  1767,  Croghan 
and  thirty-nine  nominal  associates,  petitioned  the  Governor  and 
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Council  for  a  license  to  purchase  from  the  Iroquois  40,000  acres 
of  land  west  of  Lake  Otsego.  This  was  to  be  deeded  by  the  Indians 
to  George  III  in  trust  "for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  petition- 
ers." On  the  same  day  another  group,  which  included  Lieutenant 
Augustine  Prevost,  Croghan's  son-in-law,  filed  a  similar  petition 
for  260,000  acres  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware.  In 
both  petitions  there  occurs  the  following  stereotyped  reference  to 
the  Proclamaion  of  1763:  The  petitioners  "humbly  conceive  that 
the  Royal  intention  in  said  Proclamation  was  solely  to  prevent  the 
defrauding  the  Indians  in  purchases  made  by  Private  Persons,  and 
not  to  Inhibit  Purchases  made  for  the  Benefit  of  Private  Persons 
if  made  in  his  Majesty's  Name  with  the  Intervention  of  his  Gover- 
nors or  Commanders-in-chief  and  at  the  Expense  of  such  Private 
Persons  ....  That  your  Petitioners  are  willing  and  beg  leave 
to  offer  to  attend  the  said  Indians to  this  City,  to  de- 
fray the  Expenses  of  their  Journey,  to  take  care  of  them  daring 
their  Residence  here,  and  to  pay  the  Consideration  money  which 
your  Excellency  may  agree  to  give  for  such  Purchase."  Croghan 
had  previously  used  his  friendship  with  the  Indians  to  persuade 
them  to  sell.  His  petition  ended  by  asking  the  Governor  to  meet 
the  Indians  and  make  the  purchase  and  that  the  petitioners  be 
granted  a  patent  for  the  lands  thus  purchased.  It  was  signed 
"George  Croghan  fer  himself  &  associates."  This  petition  was 
granted  on  July  6,  1767,  and  Governor  Moore  made  the  purchase 
at  Croghan's  expense  at  a  meeting  with  the  Indians  at  Johnson's 
residence  on  June  10,  1768. 15 

Such  was  the  method  used  in  New  York  to  circumvent  the 
Proclamation  of  1763.  It  could  hardly  be  used  by  the  poor  pioneer, 
but  the  influential  land  speculators  used  it  so  successfully  that  a 
rapid  extension  of  the  frontier  was  in  progress  in  New  York  before 
1768.  The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  made  in  that  year,  instead  of 
aiding  the  expansion,  as  is  usually  stated,  hindered  it  for  it  set  up  a 
definite  Indian  boundary  line  as  a  barrier.18  For  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  surveyor  with  his  rod  and  chain  was  a  common  sight  in 
the  forests  around  Lake  Otsego  and  the  upper  Mohawk  River. 
The  method  used  in  New  York  to  circumvent  the  Proclamation  of 
1763  is  significant  also  because  it  served  as  a  precedent  for  the 
200,000  acre  grant  on  the  Ohio  to  Croghan  and  the  2,500,000  acre 
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grant  to  the  Indiana  Company,  which  were  made  at  Fort  Stanwix 
and  which  were  to  play  an  important  part  in  western  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  purchase  made  for  Croghan 
west  of  Lake  Otsego,  contained  when  surveyed,  not  40,000  acres, 
but  100,000  acres.  Such  a  large  tract  could  not  be  patented  in 
the  name  of  one  individual  unless  the  governor  chose  to  violate 
his  royal  instructions.  Croghan  therefore  followed  the  method 
which  had  been  discovered  by  the  "big  interests"  of  the  day  to 
override  the  laws  of  the  land  and  attain  their  ends.  He  associa- 
ted himself  with  ninety-nine  of  his  friends  whose  names  were  made 
use  of  for  his  particular  and  sole  benefit.  As  prospective  "tenants 
in  common  and  not  joint  tenants,"  on  March  15,  1769  they  pe- 
titioned for  a  patent  to  the  Otsego  tract  granting  each  one  1000 
acres.  On  November  30,  after  the  survey  had  been  returned,  the 
patent  was  issued  to  George  Croghan  and  his  associates.  The 
crown  reserved  forever  all  gold  and  silver  mines  and  required  a 
yearly  quit  rent  of  2s.  6d.  sterling  per  one  hundred  acres.  Pine 
trees  suitable  for  masts  for  the  royal  navy  were  not  to  be  cut  down. 
Within  three  years  three  acres  out  of  every  fifty  acres  were  to  be 
cultivated  and  one  family  settled  for  every  one  thousand  acres. 
If  these  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  or  if  the  patent  was 
not  registered  within  six  months  with  the  Secretary  and  Auditor 
of  New  York,  it  was  to  be  void.  Two  days  after  the  patent  had 
been  issued,  his  ninety-nine  associates  divided  themselves  into 
three  groups.  Each  group  drew  up  a  deed  conveying  to  Croghan 
the  lands  which  its  members  had  just  received.  Each  individual 
according  to  the  deeds  was  paid  £50  by  Croghan,  but  probably 
received  nothing.17 

Thus  by  1770,  Croghan  had  patented  in  New  York,  Belvedere 
Township  of  18,000  acres  and  the  Otsego  tract  of  100,000  acres. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  purchase  adjacent  lands  until  he  had  ac- 
quired over  250,000  acres  around  Lake  Otsego  and  Cherry  Valley . 
He  purchased  the  Skinner  patent  of  40,000  acres  lying  southeast 
of  Belvedere;  the  McKee  patent  of  40,000  acres  lying  southwest 
of  Belvedere;  and  the  Butler  or  "Tunaderry"  patent  of  47,000 
acres  lying  southwest  of  his  Otsego  patent.  He  also  purchased 
1,893  acres  of  the  Bowen  patent  on  Schoharie  Creek.18 

These  lands  were  well  selected.  When  Washington,  who  had  a 
keen  eye  for  good  lands,  visited  Lake  Otsego  on  his  western  tour 
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in  1783,  he  was  impressed  with  their  excellent  location.  Richard 
Smith,  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  New  Jersey  who  visited  this 
region  in  1769  was  enthusiastic  over  its  character.  "One  of  the 
finest  Bottoms  in  the  World"  was  his  description  of  part  of  Cro- 
ghan's  land.19 

When  Croghan  decided  to  settle  in  New  York,  he  selected  as  the 
site  for  his  future  home,  a  delightful  location  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Otsego.  Here  was  the  source  of  the  Suquehanna  which  at  this 
place  was  a  swift  little  stream  twelve  yards  wide.  In  the  lake  near 
it  source  lay  "Council  Rock,"  later  made  famous  by  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  Towering  white  pines  formed  the  background, 
while  a  natural  strawberry  patch  and  some  copper  ore  invited  ex- 
ploitation. "A  very  pleasant  place"  was  the  comment  of  an  officer 
in  General  Sullivan's  expedition  who  camped  here  in  1779.  Hart- 
wick  had  planned  to  include  it  in  his  patent  but  his  survey  left  it 
outside.20 

Croghan  came  to  Otsego  in  1769  to  supervise  its  development  in 
person.  The  ensuing  year  and  a  half  constituted  one  of  the  hap- 
piest periods  of  his  life.  It  was  a  period  of  great  activity  in  the 
Otsego  region.  Croghan,  with  his  indentured  servants,  carpenters 
and  other  free  laborers,  and  such  Indians  as  could  be  employed, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  transforming  his  visions  into  realities. 
Two  dwelling  houses  and  eight  other  buildings  were  soon  erected. 
Around  these,  four  fields  were  cleared  and  fenced.  A  large 
batteau  was  built  for  use  on  the  lake  and  a  bridge  was  erected 
over  the  Susquehanna.  A  millwright  came  to  view  the  best  site 
for  the  erection  of  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill.  Work  was  begun  to 
make  the  Susquehanna  navigable  for  canoes  by  hiring  Indians  to 
remove  the  logs  from  within  it.  There  was  a  wagon  road  which 
led  northward  into  the  Mohawk  Valley,  but  Croghan  planned  to 
open  a  road  which  would  run  east  and  connect  with  the  road  which 
ran  from  the  Schoharie  settlements  through  the  Catskill  Mountains 
to  the  Hudson  River.  So  well  supplied  was  Croghan  with  skilled 
indentured  servants  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  that  he  lent  to  Johnson 
a  bricklayer,  a  mason  and  a  gardener  at  different  times.  In  re- 
turn Johnson  gave  him  some  fine  sheep.  Croghan  already  had 
cattle  which  successfully  wintered  in  the  woods  without  hay; 
they  furnished  Croghan  and  his  guests  with  butter  which  tasted 
like  wild  garlic.     Hogs  and  poultry  were  soon  added  and  four 
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wagons  were  employed  to  bring  in  crockery,  glass  and  other  goods. 
In  the  meantime  surveyors  were  preparing  part  of  his  land  for 
sale  and  Croghan  was  advertising  in  Connecticut  for  settlers.21 

Croghan's  house  soon  became  a  landmark.  Travelers  made  it 
their  headquarters  and  Indians  visited  it  so  that  Croghan  seldom 
had  an  hour  to  himself.  He  wrote  to  Johnson  on  March  17,  1770: 
"Ever  since  I  gott  here  to  my  Hutt  we  have  been  as  full  of  visitors 
as  possible."  Richard  Smith,  who  visited  Croghan  in  1769,  noted 
in  his  journal  on  May  26 :  "Last  Night  a  drunken  Indian  came  and 
kissed  Col.  Croghan  and  me  very  joyously;  here  are  natives  of 
different  nations  almost  continually ;  they  visit  the  Deputy  super- 
intendent as  Dogs  to  the  Bone  for  what  they  can  get."  It  ought 
to  be  added  that  it  was  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  Smith 
himself  partook  of  Croghan's  hospitality.22 

Croghan's  prospects  for  enjoying  life  at  Otesgo  were  increased 
when  his  only  white  child,  Sussanah,  and  her  family  settled  at 
the  opposite  end  of  Lake  Otsego  on  6,061  acres  which  Croghan 
had  sold  to  them.  Life  looked  so  attractive  here  that  Sussanah's 
husband,  Lieutenant  Augustine  Prevost,  sold  his  commission  in 
the  British  Army,  in  1768,  and  like  Croghan  began  to  develop  a 
home  on  the  frontier.23 

In  1769,  Croghan's  prospects  for  becoming  as  great  a  landowner 
as  Johnson,  Lord  Fairfax,  or  Washington  were  brilliant  indeed. 
Besides  his  250,000  acres  in  New  York,  he  had  over  5000  acres  in 
Pennsylvania  and  some  houses  in  Pittsburgh,  Bedford  and  Phila- 
delphia. He  also  had  good  prospects  for  securing  a  legal  title  to 
his  200,000  acre  Indian  grant  on  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  to  his  share 
of  the  Indiana  grant.  But  more  certain  and  far  more  important 
was  his  interest  in  Vandalia,  the  proposed  fourteenth  colony  on  the 
Ohio.  His  interest  in  it  totaled  about  1,000,000  acres.  That 
Vandalia  would  be  chartered  was  considered  a  foregone  conclusion 
by  1772  and  this  fact  played  a  most  decisive  part  in  the  financing 
of  Croghan's  land  operations. 

All  of  his  Ohio  projects  required  capital.  Purchasing  the  Indian 
title  to  his  Otsego  tract  cost  about  £6  per  1,000  acres;  surveying 
and  patenting  it  cost  about  £30  per  1,000  acres — a  total  of  £3,- 
600. 24  His  improvements  on  it  and  his  adjacent  purchases  caused 
the  initial  cost  of  his  New  York  lands  alone  to  approximate  £10,- 
000.     To  market  these  lands  required  additional  capital. 
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The  fact  that  Croghan  had  no  money  and  that  he  was  deeply 
in  debt  did  not  deter  him  in  the  least.  His  implicit  faith  in  the 
future  greatness  of  the  West  convinced  him  that  he  was  making 
fortunes  both  for  himself  and  for  all  those  concerned  with  him. 
Part  of  this  enthusiastic  conviction  he  imparted  to  his  creditors. 
He  showed  a  remarkable  genius  for  getting  into  debt  as  a  means  of 
promoting  his  land  operations.  He  practiced  a  system  of  finance 
very  much  like  that  which  was  used  to  build  railroads  in  the  West 
after  the  Civil  War:  he  ''bonded"  his  great  ideas  when  he  could 
and  mortgaged  any  property  which  represented  them,  in  order  to 
secure  capital  for  further  "development."  To  illustrate:  on  De- 
cember 12,  1768,  he  paid  the  £500  mortgage  held  by  Thomas 
Wharton  on  three  houses  and  four  acres  of  land  in  Philadelphia; 
the  next  day  he  purchased  fourteen  acres  of  adjacent  land  and  on 
the  same  day  he  mortgaged  the  entire  property  for  £1200  to 
Governor  Franklin.25  At  the  same  time  that  a  large  portion  of 
his  lands  was  being  sold  by  sheriffs  to  pay  his  debts,  he  was  pawn- 
ing his  plate  in  Pittsburgh  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of 
Vandalia26  and  was  also  using  some  of  his  own  ready  money  and 
borrowing  in  Virginia  to  make  an  Indian  purchase  of  6,000,000 
acres  on  the  Ohio  :27  he  only  regretted  that  he  did  not  have  more 
capital  at  his  command  so  that  he  could  purchase  more  land. 

" could  I  get  Money  on  Interest  at  Ten  p  cent  I  should 

make  thirty  p  cent  by  keeping  my  Lands  but  three  years,"  he 
wrote  to  Thomas  Wharton  on  June  21,  1769.28  Croghan  was  not 
dishonest.  He  usually  met  all  his  just  debts,  but  he  did  so  very 
tardily.  Creditors  learned  to  watch  the  times  when  he  received 
money  in  order  to  collect  before  he  could  invest  it  again  in  lands.29 

Croghan  secured  his  capital  in  such  centers  as  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Burlington.  His  old  friends 
and  associates,  such  as  the  Whartons,  Governor  Franklin,  and  the 
Gratzs,  advanced  him  large  sums.  Barnard  and  Michael  Gratz, 
Jewish  merchants  in  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  became  his 
trusted  bankers  and  legal  agents.  They  loaned  him  money  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  almost  whenever  Croghan  needed  it; 
their  various  loans  from  1768  to  1773  totaled  approximately  £16,- 
000.  The  Coldens  and  Goldsborrow  Banyar  of  New  York,  William 
Peters,  John  Morton  and  Dr.  John  Morgan  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  group  of  investors  from  Burlington  were  more  exacting  in  their 
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loans.  Governor  Franklin,  in  1768,  aided  Croghan  to  secure  from 
the  Burlington  group  a  loan  of  £3,000  for  three  years  to  enable 
him  to  patent  his  Otsego  tract ;  in  return,  Croghan  sold  at  cost  to 
Franklin  and  his  associates  his  Indian  purchase  southwest  of  the 
Otsego  tract.  When  this  proved  to  be  too  small  to  give  Franklin 
the  amount  guaranteed  him,  Croghan  conveyed  to  him  51,000 
acres  out  of  his  adjacent  Otsego  and  Butler  holdings.  Franklin 
secured  the  £3,000  from  eight  persons  who  became  known  as  the 
'Burlington  Company."  They  refused  to  deal  with  Croghan  ex- 
cept through  Franklin.  On  December  13,  1768,  Croghan  therefore 
temporarily  mortgaged  his  Otsego  Indian  purchase  to  Franklin  and 
then  took  out  his  patent.  After  this  was  done  he  mortgaged  to 
Franklin  his  houses  and  eighteen  acres  of  land  near  Philadelphia 
and  also  40,000  acres  of  his  Otsego  tract.  Franklin  then  assigned 
these  mortgages  to  the  Burlington  Company  and,  as  additional 
security,  he  gave  his  personal  bond  to  cover  the  loan.  This  was 
to  cost  him  dearly  in  later  years.  Richard  Peters,  who  had  long 
been  trying  to  secure  from  Croghan  the  payment  of  a  debt,  was 
quietly  informed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  company  when  the 
money  was  paid  and  so  secured  part  of  the  £3,000  which  Croghan 
had  planned  to  use  in  New  York.  Croghan's  various  loans  from 
1767  to  1770  totaled  approximately  £15,000  and  were  secured  by 
various  bonds  and  mortgages  based  chiefly  upon  his  New  York 
lands.  Unfortunately  for  him,  nearly  all  of  these  debts  fell  due 
within  from  one  to  three  years,  during  which  period  it  was  hoped 
that  Vandalia  would  materialize.30 

The  wide  extent  of  Croghan's  investments  at  this  time,  the 
failure  of  some  expected  funds  to  come  in,  particularly  certain 
large  sums  owed  by  John  and  Thomas  Shipboy,  merchants  in 
New  York,  together  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  Indiana  and 
Vandalia  projects  in  London,  soon  showed  how  Croghan  was 
straining  his  resources.  On  November  30,  1769,  he  wrote  to  his 
old  partner,  William  Trent:  "  .  .  .  .  the  only  Method  [which] 
is  Left  to  Save  my  Estate  hear  and  yr  own  [which]  is  Morgidgd 
to  the  Burlington  Company  is  to  Sell  my  Grants  or  mortgidge 

them  in  England ".     At  this  time  Croghan  intended 

to  sell  all  his  lands  in  Pennsylvania  together  with  his  interests  in 
the  Indiana  and  Vandalia  projects,  keeping  his  New  York  lands 
to  the  last.     "   .    .    .    .if  this  Cant  be  Don"  continued  Croghan, 
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"all  that  you  and  I  have  in  this  part  of  the  World  is  Intierly  gon 
and  our  Ruin  Completely  finished  .  .  .  .  "31  On  February  20, 
1770,  John  Baynton  wrote  to  his  partner,  Samuel  Wharton  con- 
cerning Croghan:  "  .  .  .  .his  present  Embarrassments,  are  as 
great  and  pressing  as  they  have  been  for  many  years  past.  [1754- 
1756]  I  heartily  wish  he  may  retain  as  many  of  them  as  may  in  a 
few  years  hence,  sell  for  as  much  as  may  enable  him,  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  Elegance  of  his  Desires  and  the  Nobleness  of  his 
disposition."32 

During  the  year  1770,  Croghan  sold  approximately  152,000 
acres  out  of  his  250,000  acres  in  New  York.  He  sold  the  Skinner 
patent  of  40,000  acres,  the  Butler  patent  of  47,000  acres  and  65,- 
000  acres  out  of  his  Otsego  tract.  For  these  he  received  nearly 
£10,000.  His  purchasers  were  usually  his  creditors  or  his  friends; 
Governor  Franklin,  Governor  Colden,  David  Colden,  Stephen 
Skinner,  Prevost,  Michael  Gratz,  V.  P.  Dow,  L.  Moore  and  the 
Whartons  were  the  chief  purchasers.  Although  Croghan  had 
held  these  lands  less  than  a  year  and  had  sold  them  under  un- 
favorable circumstances,  he  still  realized  a  large  profit.  Though 
he  was  still  heavily  in  debt,  he  hoped  to  postpone  foreclosure  on 
his  remaining  100,000  acres  until  Vandalia  was  established.  To  it 
he  pinned  all  his  hopes,  for  its  establishment  would  enable  him  to 
pay  off  all  his  debts  and  mortgages.  So  promising  was  the  out- 
look for  Vandalia  that  most  of  his  creditors  were  willing  to  wait 
until  1772;  some  like  Dr.  John  Morgan,  demanded  payment  of 
their  bonds  on  the  exact  day  when  they  were  due ;  a  few,  however, 
like  the  Burlington  Company,  desired  to  take  advantage  of  his 
plight  in  order  to  secure  his  lands  at  a  low  price  at  a  forced  sale. 
Those  who  held  second  mortgages  favored  postponement,  at  least 
until  the  lands  could  be  sold  privately.33 

To  meet  this  situation,  Croghan,  in  1772,  gave  Barnard  Gratz 
full  power  of  attorney  to  act  as  his  agent.34  He  wrote  to  Gratz: 
"I  am  anxious  to  pay  Every  person  as  Soon  as  I  can.  .  .  .  ",35 
"I  am  determined  to  Sell  all  the  Lands  I  have  in  New  York  Gov- 
ernment and  rely  on  you  to  Do  itt."36  Gratz  met  the  chief  creditors 
and  they  agreed  to  postpone  foreclosure  until  September  1,  1773, 
to  enable  him  to  sell  Croghan 's  lands  privately.37  Gratz  proceeded 
to  advertise  Croghan's  lands  and  then  journeyed  to  Albany, 
Schenectady,   Johnstown  and   Kinderhook   to  meet  prospective 
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purchasers.  Croghan  eagerly  awaited  the  outcome.  "I  hope  he 
will  be  able  to  make  Some  Sals  if  Not  all,  to  Liten  my  Burden," 
Croghan  wrote  to  Michael  Gratz  on  July  29,  1773.38  No  pur- 
chasers appeared,  however,  to  offer  the  minimum  price  agreed  upon. 

When  Gratz  returned  he  met  the  creditors  and  asked  for  an- 
other year  in  which  to  advertise  and  sell  the  lands,  but  was  refused. 
It  was,  however,  agreed  that  the  lands  should  first  be  surveyed 
into  1,000  acre  tracts  before  being  off  ered  for  sale  by  the  sheriff.39 
Croghan  felt  happy  when  he  heard  of  this  and  he  instructed  Gratz 
to  delay  matters  as  long  as  the  New  York  Law  would  allow,  for 
the  prospects  for  Vandalia  were  so  bright  the  he  felt  sure  that  it 
would  be  established  before  the  sale  could  be  arranged.  He  wrote 
to  Gratz:  "  .  .  .  .  for  if  Mr.  Wharton  [the  proposed  Governor 
of  the  new  colony]  should  sail  from  England  in  July  as  I  have 
the  Greatest  assurance  he  was,  ....  I  am  Certain  in  a  mounth 
after  his  ariveal  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  peters  of,  the  Mordiges 
Likewise,  and  protected  bills  as  he  and  Trent  is  fully  prepaird  to 
Do  itt,  this  with  what  I  can  sell  hear,  on  the  Governts  being  Es- 
tablishd  will  before  Crismas  Make  me  a  free  man  .    .    .    .  "40 

The  turning  point  soon  came,  however.  The  prospects  for 
Vandalia  had  reached  their  zenith  and  declined  so  rapidly  that  on 
June  7,  1774,  Dr.  John  Connolly  wrote  Washington  from  Pitts- 
burg ""....",  the  great  Government  Scheme  is  blown  over; 
which  like  the  Mountain  in  labor  has  bro't  forth  a  Mouse."41 
To  Washington  and  his  fellow  Virginia  land  speculators  it  meant 
fortunes  won;  but  to  a  large  group  of  men  including  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Governor  Franklin,  Samuel  Wharton,  William  Trent  and 
George  Croghan,  it  meant  the  loss  of  fortunes,  almost  won.  By 
1774,  Croghan  therefore  ceased  all  efforts  to  delay  the  foreclosure 
of  his  New  York  lands  and  gave  up  his  plan  of  spending  his  last 
years  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Otsego.  One  can  imagine  his  feel- 
ings when,  on  September  24,  1774,  he  wrote  to  Gratz:  "I  main  to 
Sell  the  ottsego  Tract  and  gett  Don  with  that  part  of  the  Country."42 

Gratz  again  journeyed  to  New  York  in  November,  1774,  to 
attend  the  sheriff's  sale.  He  hoped  to  save  Croghan's  remaining 
Otsego  lands  and  to  protect  the  titles  of  the  lands  which  Croghan 
had  conveyed  to  others.  Unfortunately,  the  news  of  Johnson's 
death  came  just  the  day  before  the  sale  and  this  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  price  of  frontier  lands.     McKee's  patent  of  40,000 
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acres,  one  half  of  Belvedere  consisting  of  9,000  acres,  and  the  1,893 
acres  on  the  Schoharie  were  sold  in  tracts  of  approximately  1,000 
acres  each .  These  50,893  acres  brought  £4840  which  was  sufficient 
to  pay  William  Peters'  judgment  of  £2,000  with  interest,  Banyar's 
mortgage  of  £840,  and  still  leave  £1,000  for  other  creditors. 
Croghan  paid  Gratz  £242  for  his  services  and  thanked  him. 
Gratz  felt  elated  over  the  outcome,  for  he  had  not  only  saved 
Croghan's  Otsego  lands,  but  also  the  9,050  acres  in  Butler's  patent 
which  Croghan  had  conveyed  to  him.  The  Otsego  lands  which 
Croghan  retained  he  had  surveyed,  in  1774,  into  twenty-nine  tracts 
of  approximately  one  thousand  acres  each.43 

In  April,  1775,  Croghan  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Gov- 
ernor Franklin,  John  Morton,  and  Thomas  Wharton,  whereby 
the  remaining  Otsego  lands  were  to  be  sold  to  meet  Franklin's 
judgment  of  £3,000,  Morton's  judgment  of  £5,000  and  Wharton's 
mortgage  of  £2,000.  Croghan  again  instructed  Barnard  Gratz 
as  his  agent  to  sell  these  lands  either  privately  or  through  a 
sheriff.  Before  these  plans  could  be  carried  out,  events  which 
Croghan  had  not  foreseen,  were  taking  place  at  Lexington,  Concord 
and  Bunker  Hill.  These  were  to  render  frontier  lands  in  New 
York  almost  unmarketable  for  a  number  of  years.  The  border 
warfare  with  the  Iroquois  during  the  Revolution,  postponed  the 
rise  in  land  values  around  Lake  Otsego  and  Cherry  Valley  until 
after  1783.  In  their  famous  raid  on  Cherry  Valley,  the  Indians 
were  led  by  the  notorious  half  breed,  Joseph  Brant,  who  had  mar- 
ried Croghan's  Indian  daughter.  Many  of  the  patriots,  who 
were  massacred  in  Cherry  Valley  or  who  helped  drive  back  the 
Indians  and  Tories,  had  settled  on  the  frontier  largely  through 
the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Croghan.44 

In  1780,  Croghan,  who  was  now  an  old  man,  found  it  necessary 
in  order  to  supply  himself  with  food  and  fuel  for  the  winter  and 
to  pay  an  old  debt  of  £2,100  which  he  owed  to  Joseph  Wharton, 
to  convey  to  the  latter  the  remaining  26,634  acres  of  his  Otsego 
patent;  they  included  the  site  which  Croghan  had  selected  for 
his  home  eleven  years  before  and  which  he  had  kept  to  the  last. 
This  left  only  9,000  acres  of  Belvedere  for  his  heirs.  The  title 
which  Wharton  had  received  was  beclouded  by  Croghan's  mortgage 
to  Franklin  and  which  Franklin  had  assigned  to  the  Burlington 
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Company.  As  a  result,  Wharton  lost  his  purchase,  in  1786,  four 
years  after  Croghan's  death.45 

Governor  Franklin  also  lost  money  as  a  result  of  his  relations  to 
the  Otsego  lands.  He  held  a  mortgage  on  these  lands  for  £1800 
and,  in  1772,  he  purchased  five  of  the  ten  shares  of  the  Burlington 
Company,  valued  at  £1500.  When  the  Revolution  came,  he 
became  a  Loyalist  and  was  imprisoned ;  later  he  removed  to  Eng- 
land. Because  all  of  his  papers  were  lost  in  a  New  York  fire  and 
because  he  had  been  a  Tory,  Franklin  gave  up  all  thought  of  re- 
covering his  loans.  In  the  meantime,  the  remaining  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Burlington  Company  had  sold  their  shares  to  Andrew 
Craig  and  William  Cooper,  both  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  The 
latter  was  the  father  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novelist. 
To  Cooper  and  Craig  were  assigned  Franklin's  mortgages  on  40,- 
00U  acres  of  Croghan's  Otsego  tract  and  on  his  Philadelphia  prop- 
ertv,  together  with  Croghan's  bond  and  the  judgment  foreclosing 
the  mortgages.  1136918 

Cooper  and  Craig,  taking  advantage  of  Franklin's  situation, 
hastily  proceeded  in  January,  1786,  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the 
Otsego  lands  under  the  judgment  of  1773  without  giving  any 
notice  to  either  Franklin  or  to  Croghan's  executors.  Apprecia- 
ting the  value  of  the  prize  they  sought,  Cooper  and  Craig  engaged 
as  their  attorney,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  secured  the  writ  of 
fieri  facias  to  issue  to  the  sheriff.  The  other  creditors  of  Croghan, 
his  heirs  and  executors  likewise  realized  what  was  at  stake  and 
to  oppose  Hamilton,  they  employed  Aaron  Burr.  Burr  obtained 
an  injunction  to  stop  the  sale.  In  spite  of  this,  the  sale  was  held. 
It  took  place  in  the  middle  of  winter  in  a  remote  locality.  By 
such  methods  Cooper  and  Craig  themselves  purchased  the  Otsego 
lands  for  only  £2700.  An  attempt  was  made  by  other  creditors 
of  the  Croghan  estate  to  pay  their  claims  and  take  over  the  lands, 
but  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Cooper  and  Craig  found  their 
title  complicated  because  Croghan  had  conveyed  6,061  acres  in 
their  tract  to  Prevost  and  26,634  acres  to  Joseph  Wharton.  To 
quiet  these  claims,  they  paid  Prevost  $1250  and  Wharton  $2000. 46 

Cooper  played  the  leading  part  in  developing  the  lands  which  he 
and  Craig  had  acquired.  Previous  improvements  had  almost  all  dis- 
appeared as  a  result  of  the  border  warfare  during  the  Revolution. 
Cooper  brought  in  many  New  England  settlers,  as  Croghan  had 
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planned  to  do.  He  laid  out  the  town  of  Cooperstown  on  the  site 
selected  by  Croghan  for  his  residence  and  built  there  his  famous 
mansion,  Otsego  Hall.  Here  on  the  frontier,  his  son,  Fenimore, 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  success  as  a  novelist.  The  lands  soon 
rose  twenty  fold  in  value,  and  the  elder  Cooper  made  the  fortune 
and  reaped  the  profits  which  Croghan  had  the  vision  to  foresee, 
but  which  he  never  realized. 

The  Prevost  heirs  and  Franklin  came  to  feel  very  bitter  toward 
Cooper.  Augustine  Prevost,  Jr.,  wrote  Franklin  on  December  31, 
1812:  "We  have  lost  an  immense  property  from  the  infamous  ad- 
vantage taken  by  Cooper  and  others  without  your  knowledge  by 
a  forced  Sale  under  your  Title."  When  the  elder  Prevost  met 
Franklin  in  London  in  1791,  they  agreed  to  attempt  to  recover 
Franklin's  debts  of  £3300  with  interest  amounting  to  over  £8000 
and  also  the  lands  which  had  been  lost  to  Prevost.  Suits  for  eject- 
ment were  brought,  but  no  judicial  opinion  upon  the  title  to  the 
entire  tract  could  be  secured  because  judgment  was  always  en- 
tered by  default  against  the  settlers.  Their  frontier  spirit  and 
common  interests  made  them  stronger  than  the  laws  and  courts 
and  prevented  ejectment.  Moreover,  a  dispute  arose  between 
Franklin  and  the  Prevosts  as  to  the  proper  division  of  risks,  ex- 
penses and  possible  returns.  Though  the  best  attorneys  were 
engaged  who  believed  that  their  clients  had  "an  incontrovertible 
right  to  recover,"  all  that  the  Prevosts  and  Franklin  could  do  was 
to  bequeath  to  their  heirs  their  equity  in  Croghan's  estate.47 

Croghan's  land  operations  in  central  New  York  touched  the 
lives  of  many  prominent  leaders  in  America  and  influenced  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  unknown  settlers.  He  helped  to  provide  the 
settlers  with  land  by  eliminating  the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  it, 
by  surveying  it,  by  patenting  it,  by  beginning  the  clearing  of  the 
forests,  by  laying  out  roads,  by  beginning  the  erection  of  houses, 
saw  mills  and  gristmills,  and  by  advertising  the  land  and  market- 
ing it.  He  supplied  the  necessary  capital  and  assumed  great  risks. 
George  Croghan,  Sir  William  Johnson,  Benjamin  and  William  Frank- 
lin, George  Washington,  and  others  in  their  great  land  operations 
performed  services  for  the  small  settler  similar  to  those  which 
after  the  Revolution  were  performed  by  the  state  and  federal 
governments.  They  were  representative  Americans  with  human 
motives—  one  of  which  is  for  amassing  wealth ;  but  aside  from  this. 
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in  spite  of  it,  and  through  it,  their  ideas  and  actions  had  a  social 
significance  and  influence.  They  were  not  mere  real  estate  dealers, 
but  rather  commonwealth  builders  who  gave  expression  to  the 
deep  impulses  of  American  life  to  seek  homes  by  pushing  westward. 
Croghan's  visions  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  western  wilderness 
have  been  justified,  but  not  in  his  generation.  Eight  years  after 
his  death,  when  the  first  United  States  census  was  taken,  there 
appeared  a  distinct  inland  curve  in  the  frontier  line  south  and 
west  of  the  Otsego  and  Cherry  Valley  regions  in  central  New  York. 
For  this,  Croghan  was  largely  responsible.  He  helped  to  develop 
the  West  and  it  was  the  West  which  was  to  make  New  York  the 
Empire  State  and  New  York  City  the  metropolis  of  America. 

A.  T.  Volwiler,  Ph.D. 
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INDIANS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY' 

In  the  study  of  the  aboriginal  occupation  of  New  York  and  vicini- 
ty, it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  deal  with  the  purchase  of  the 
territory  from  the  original  owners  by  the  Dutch  or  the  English, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  to  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  already 
familiar  with  these  historic  facts. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  problem  there  are  two  questions 
that  arise;  first,  who  were  these  people?,  and  second,  were  there 
other  tribes  antedating  those  that  were  found  here  by  the  first 
white  settlers?. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  comparatively  easy,  for  the 
language  of  these  people  has,  in  some  measure,  been  preserved, 
and  is  known  as  the  Algonkian.  This  language  has  a  very  wide 
distribution,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  in 
Canada  to  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  Nova  Scotia 
southward  to  the  territory  of  Virginia,  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Many  of  the  present  existing  tribes  still  speak  dialects  of  the 
Algonkian  language.  Further  it  is  a  well  established  historical 
fact  that  the  whole  of  New  York  state  was,  at  one  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  Algonkian  tribes,  and  up  to  the  invasion  of  the  Iroquois, 
innumerable  bands  of  these  Algonkians  occupied  sites  that  are 
now  covered  by  towns  and  cities  within  the  state. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  speak  of  the  coming 
of  the  Iroquois  into  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Iroquois  that  they  came  originally  from  the  south. 
It  is  possible  that  in  their  march  northward,  that  they  overcame 
the  moundbuilders  as  they  passed  through  the  Ohio  valley.  Reach- 
ing the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie,  they  appear  to  have  divided  into 
at  least  three  parties,  one  crossing  into  Canada,  at  or  near  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Detroit,  and  continuing  their  migration  until  they  at 
last  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Hochelaga;  another  band  pro- 
ceeded along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  eastward,  while  the 
third  party  seems  to  have  gone  into  what  is  now  the  northwestern 
part  of  Pennsylvania. 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association,  September  26,  1922. 
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The  party  that  traveled  to  Hochelaga  early  came  into  contact 
with  the  French  and,  from  them,  obtained  possession  of  firearms, 
which  enabled  them  to  easily  overcome  the  bow  and  arrow  Al- 
gonkians, and  to  drive  them  from  their  ancestral  territories. 

The  sites  that  were  originally  occupied  by  the  Algonkians  are 
easily  identified  by  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  differ- 
ences in  archeological  remains.  The  principal  things  to  be  noticed, 
in  this  respect,  are  the  prevalence  of  stemmed  arrowheads,  gouges, 
grooved  stone  axes,  banners  tones  and  undecorated  pottery. 

The  Iroquois  did  not  make  the  stemmed  arrowpoints  nor  the 
other  forms  of  stone  implements  that  have  been  mentioned,  for 
they  appear  to  have  been  taboo  among  them. 

The  arrowpoints  of  the  Iroquois  were  of  the  triangular  type, 
generally  made  from  what  is  commonly  known  as  flint,  or  else 
they  were  made  of  points  of  deer  antler,  sharpened  and  hollowed 
at  the  base  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  shaft. 

The  Iroquois  used  the  celt  form  of  axe,  which  they  attached  to 
the  handle,  either  by  lashing  or  by  inserting  it  in  a  hole,  cut  into 
the  wooden  handle. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  possession  of  firearms,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  the  Iroquois  would  be  too  formidable  a  foe  for  the 
Algonkian,  and  soon  led  to  their  practical  extermination  in  New 
York  state. 

Furthermore,  the  Iroquois  possessed  a  very  pronounced  political 
acumen  that  enabled  them  to  form  a  confederation  which  made 
them  still  more  formidable  as  well  as  efficient  in  the  management 
of  their  tribal  affairs,  and  in  their  combinations  against  their 
enemies. 

It  is  also  a  well  established  fact  that  the  Iroquois  made  forays 
into  the  state  of  New  York,  even  as  far  south  as  Westchester 
county,  and  after  raiding  the  villages  of  the  local  tribes,  capturing 
and  killing  as  many  as  they  could,  they  imposed  tribute  upon  the 
remnants  of  the  Algonkians. 

Coming  to  the  consideration  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  we 
find  that  they  were  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes  of  the 
Algonkian  family,  and  were  known  under  various  names  in  their 
dealings  with  the  whites. 

We  speak  of  the  Canarsies,  who  occupied  the  shores  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Canarsie,  Ward's  Island,  Blackwell's  Island 
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and  Governor's  Island,  and  perhaps  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
Island.  Harlem  was  in  possession  of  the  Reckgawawancs,  who 
controlled  the  upper  part  of  the  island.  At  Morrisania  were  the 
Siwanoys  who  extended  their  territories  to  the  Sound,  where  they 
had  their  ancient  villages.  These  villages  have  been  quite 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation. 

At  Sputen  Duyvil  there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  Indian 
villages  that  must  formerly  have  been  occupied  by  the  Reckga- 
wancs,  while  on  the  other  side  of  what  is  now  the  ship  canal  there 
are  other  sites  that  may  have  been  the  villages  of  the  Weckwaes- 
gaeks.  It  was  here  that  Hendrik  Hudson  met  with  his  first  op- 
position from  the  natives  that  lived  along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson 
river.  Above  the  Weckwaesgaeks  were  the  Sint  Sinks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Ossining,  and  the  Kitchawancs  at 
Croton  Point  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Croton  river. 

The  second  question :  were  there  other  occupants  of  this  region 
anterior  to  the  Algonkians  of  historic  times?.  To  answer  this  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  archeological  evidences  that  are  to  be 
found  in  excavating  the  sites  of  ancient  villages.  In  such  ex- 
cavations some  things  are  met  with  that  are  unlike  anything  that  is 
found  in  the  historic  horizon,  namely  the  stemmed  scrapers  and 
the  strangely  chipped  forms  and  pitless  hammerstones.  Again 
there  is  to  be  noted  the  frequency  of  copper  implements,  such  as 
were  found  at  Hewletts,  Long  Island  by  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian. 

Another  evidence  is  the  frequency  of  a  very  thick,  crude  pottery, 
unlike  that  of  the  early  Algonkian,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  bone 
implement  and  of  shell  beads  in  the  earlier  culture.  In  the  rock 
shelters  or  caves  in  the  hills,  there  are  also  traces  of  this  earlier 
occupation. 

These  are  the  evidences  that  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  an  earlier  occupation  than  the  historically  known  Algonkians. 
Whether  they  were  Algonkians  or  not  must  await  further  research. 

We  wonder  sometimes  how  these  people  succeeded  in  surviving 
the  extreme  winters  that  must  have  prevailed  in  this  part  of  New 
York  state,  but  they  fortified  themselves  against  the  cold  winds 
and  snows  of  the  winter.  They  built  houses  out  of  the  materials 
at  hand.     They  were  constructed  out  of  saplings  set  in  the  ground 
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at  equal  distances  and  lashed  together  with  the  inner  bark  of  the 
bass  or  elm,  then  the  ends  were  bent  together  to  form  a  conical 
roof.  Over  this  frame  work  they  lashed  slabs  of  elm  bark  and  filled 
the  chinks  with  moss,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  roof  to  allow  the 
smoke,  from  their  fires,  to  escape. 

Their  couches  were  ranged  along  the  walls  or  sides  of  the  lodges 
and  were  made  comfortable  with  the  tanned  hides  of  the  animals 
they  took  in  the  chase. 

The  floors  were  covered  with  rush  mats  which  they  made  with 
considerable  skill. 

The  foods  of  the  Indians  of  this  region  were  quite  diversified, 
consisting  of  oysters,  clams,  scallops  and  fish  from  the  waters  of 
the  river  and  the  Sound.  In  addition  to  these  were  the  flesh  of 
the  deer,  bear,  woodchuck,  the  beaver  and  the  lesser  animals  of 
the  forest.  They  also  engaged  in  agriculture  to  a  limited  degree 
in  the  raising  of  corn,  beans  and  squash,  while  they  also  dried  wild 
berries  and  other  fruits  for  use  in  the  winter  time. 

We  have  all  of  us  at  some  time  attended  a  clam  bake ;  this  meth- 
od of  cooking  is  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  Indian.  The  abund- 
ance of  molluscae  in  the  river  as  well  as  in  the  waters  of  the  Sound, 
enabled  them  to  live  in  opulence  during  the  season  of  these  suc- 
culent foods.  Having  secured  a  plentiful  supply  of  these,  they  dug 
a  pit  in  the  sand  in  which  they  built  a  fire  and  when  the  wood 
was  well  lighted,  they  placed  stones  upon  it  and  left  them  until  the 
fire  had  died  down,  then  raking  out  the  ashes,  they  placed  a  layer 
of  seaweed  over  the  hot  stones,  upon  which  they  laid  their  clams 
and  oysters.  Another  covering  of  seaweed  was  placed  over  the 
food  and  water  poured  over  the  whole.  The  steam  that  was 
generated  soon  cooked  the  meal,  which  was  then  eaten,  and  the 
shells  were  thrown  into  the  pit. 

The  Indians  of  this  neighborhood  used  a  variety  of  dishes. 
What  the  originals  were  we  cannot  now  determine,  but  the  as- 
sumption is  that  they  were  made  of  wood  or  bark.  In  fact  some 
of  the  tribes,  expecially  in  Canada,  use  birch  bark  dishes  even 
today.  Later,  but  how  much  later,  we  do  not  know,  they  began 
to  use  vessels  of  steatite,  the  material  for  which  was  obtained 
from  a  steatite  quarry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  Connecticut. 
They  cut  this  material  into  dishes  of  varying  sizes.  On  many  of 
the  old  sites  fragments  of  these  vessels  are  found. 
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Later  came  the  use  of  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  their  house- 
hold dishes  and  vessels.  These  vessels,  while  more  easily  broken, 
were  also  more  easily  replaced. 

Respecting  these  pottery  vessels  some  interesting  archeological 
data  has  been  secured,  expecially  with  respect  to  the  Indians  of  the 
region.  From  a  comparative  study  of  the  fragments  of  these 
vessels,  and  from  the  whole  ones  that  have  withstood  the  de- 
structive influences  of  the  centuries,  it  has  been  established  that 
there  were  three  stages  in  the  course  of  their  development. 

The  earliest  type  is  known  as  the  Early  Algonkian ;  a  very  plain 
vessel  with  a  pointed  base  and  with  little  or  no  decoration.  This 
is  found  on  many  of  the  sites  within  the  confines  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Later  it  appears  that  the  Iroquois  brought  to  the 
subjugated  Algonkians  a  type  of  pottery  peculiar  to  themselves, 
which  was  better  made,  having  a  rounded  base  and  a  decided 
collar,  around  the  rim  of  which  were  decorations  of  geometric  lines 
and  conventionalized  human  faces,  luted  on  before  the  vessel  was 
fired. 

The  Algonkian  potters  adopted  some  of  these  ideas  during  what 
is  known  to  archaeologists,  as  the  sub-Iroquoian  Period.  This 
type  of  pottery  I  shall  call  the  Algo-Iroquoian. 

The  third  type  is  that  which  shews  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Iroquoian  potters;  rounded  base,  square  collar  with  geometric 
lines  and  luted  faces  as  decorations. 

All  three  of  these  types  are  found  on  certain  sites  for  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  some  of  the  older  potters  of  the  Algonkians  would 
retain  their  old  methods,  while  the  younger  generation  of  potters 
would  be  more  subject  to  newer  ideas,  so  more  willing  to  adopt  the 
more  ornate  type  of  the  Iroquoian  potters. 

The  abundance  of  clay  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  supplied 
the  Indian  with  the  primary  material.  This  clay  was  mixed  with 
pulverized  oyster  shell  or  particles  of  mica  schist  to  form  a  flux. 
It  was  then  rolled  out  into  long  coils  and  the  potter  was  ready  to 
begin  the  construction  of  the  vessel.  Taking  the  bottom  of  an  old 
jar,  she  proceeded  to  coil  the  prepared  clay  upon  it,  at  the  same 
time  working  it  together  with  the  fingers,  dipped  in  water. 

As  it  advanced,  a  spatulate  shaped  bone  or  a  flat  stone  was  used 
to  smooth  the  interior  and  exterior  until  desired  thickness  was 
attained.     This  method  was  continued  until  the  vessel  reached 
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completion.  Then  with  a  scallop  shell,  a  bone  implement  or  a 
cord-wrapped  stick,  the  decorations  were  incised  or  impressed 
and  the  completed  vessel  was  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun.  After- 
ward it  was  placed  in  a  sheltered  nook,  a  slow  fire  was  built  about 
it  and  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  until  the  fire  had 
died  out  and  the  vessel  cooled.     It  was  then  ready  for  use. 

The  northern  Indians  knew  nothing  about  glazing,  yet  these 
vessels  sufficed  for  their  needs. 

There  is  a  singular  thing  to  be  noticed  among  the  Algonkians. 
In  case  their  pottery  became  cracked  or  broken,  they  drilled 
holes  on  either  side  of  the  crack  or  break  and  then  lashed  the 
vessel  together  with  buckskin  or  some  other  hide,  thus  lengthening 
its  term  of  usefulness. 

I  pass  now  to  the  question  of  land  tenure,  since  it  was  the  land 
that  they  possessed  that  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  white  races 
who  first  landed  in  America.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  deeds 
of  any  kind  existed  among  these  aboriginal  peoples,  yet  there 
were  certain  well  defined  lines,  limits  or  bounds  to  tribal  possessions. 
For  instance,  the  Weckquaesgaeks  territory  extended  from  Sputen 
Duyvil  to  Tarrytown  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
from  the  river  bank,  inland,  as  far  east  as  the  west  bank  of  the 
Bronx  river. 

From  the  east  bank  of  the  Bronx  to  the  Sound,  the  land  was  in 
the  possesion  of  the  Siwanoys.  Little  trespassing  on  each  others 
territory  was  indulged  in  except  in  combination  for  tribal  warfare. 

These  territories  became  the  subject  of  sale  by  the  various  tribes, 
as  may  be  found  recorded  in  the  deeds  of  sale  to  the  white  settlers. 
It  is  a  surprising  thing  to  us  to  think,  in  these  days  of  tremendous 
land  values,  that  the  whole  of  Manhattan  island  was  originally 
purchased  for  the  equivalent  of  about  $24. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Reginald  P.  Bolton  is  right  when  he 
takes  the  position  that  the  Indians  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
making  an  absolute  sale  of  their  lands  when  they  bargained  with 
the  early  settlers,  but  thought  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  tempo- 
rary occupancy  or  leasehold. 

When  at  last  they  realized  that  they  had  been  tricked  into  the 
absolute  sale  of  their  land,  it  became  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
forays  and  slaughters  that  mark  the  early  days  of  white  invasion, 
and  led  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  red  men. 
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When  a  member  of  a  tribe  died,  his  relatives,  or  some  delegated 
persons,  dug  a  shallow  grave,  about  three  feet  deep  and  just  long 
enough  to  admit  the  body  which  had  been  flexed.  This  meant  that 
the  knees  were  bent  toward  the  chin  and  the  arms  folded  alongside 
the  body  and  the  whole  of  the  remains  were  wrapped  in  clothing. 
The  treasured  possessions  of  the  deceased,  such  as  his  bows,  ar- 
rows, ornaments  and  perhaps  a  vessel  filled  with  corn  were  put  in 
the  grave.  The  body  was  generally  placed  in  the  grave  with  the 
head  towards  the  west,  and  the  grave  filled  in  and  the  burial  was  com- 
plete. What  the  mourning  customs  were,  is  not  known  but  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  they  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Delawares. 

In  the  summer  time  there  was  no  difficulty  in  preparing  these 
shallow  graves,  but  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  ground  was 
frozen,  the  bodies  of  their  dead  were  sometimes  interred  in  the 
fire-place,  within  the  lodge  or  house,  as  it  was  the  easiest  place 
for  excavation. 

In  the  course  of  exploration  is  has  been  found  that  tribes,  in 
some  cases,  had  a  peculiar  practice  once  in  a  period  of  from  five  to 
ten  years  of  disinterring  their  dead  and  carrying  the  bones  to  a 
central  burial  place  and  there  reinterring  them.  This  will  perhaps 
account  for  the  fewness  of  burials  upon  many  of  the  well  known 
village  sites  of  former  days.  It  may  also  explain  the  masses  of 
disarticulated  bones  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  territory 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Iroquoian  tribes. 

Differing  from  the  Iroquois,  who  mutilated  their  captives  and 
burned  them  at  the  stake,  the  Algonkians  preferred  to  adopt  their 
captives  and  to  incorporate  them  into  the  tribe,  although  after 
they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Iroquois,  they  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  the  hideous  customs  of  their  hereditary  foes. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  manufacture  of  wampum  by 
the  aborigines  of  this  section  of  North  America.  It  has  been 
shown  that  they  did  not  make  the  vast  quantities  that  have  been 
recovered  from  their  graves,  especially  those  of  the  historic  period. 
True  it  was  a  valued  possession  with  them  and  was  used  not  only 
in  the  decoration  of  their  apparel,  but  also  in  the  making  of  al- 
liances of  peace  and  declarations  of  war. 

When  the  Dutch  arrived  in  this  country  they  soon  realized  the 
significance  of  this  peculiar  possession  of  the  Indian  as  a  medium 
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of  exchange  and  began  to  manufacture  it  by  machinery  so  as  to 
use  it  in  their  trade  with  the  natives. 

Up  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  wampum  was  manu- 
factured at  several  places  in  New  Jersey  and  at  Nyack  in  New 
York  state.  Some  of  the  most  noted  as  well  as  the  most  valuable 
wampum  belts  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  Heye  Foundation  in  New  York  City.  Notable  among 
them  are  two  of  the  famous  Penn  Wampum  belts. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  New  York  City  is 
fortunate  in  one  respect,  it  has  the  only  institution  in  the  world 
that  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  the  entire  American  continent.  There  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  collections  of  this  museum  specimens  of  everything 
that  pertained  to  aboriginal  culture.  The  museum  will  be  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  November  15,  of  this  year. 

The  coming  of  the  whites  spelled  the  death  knell  of  the  Indians 
of  this  region.  How  numerous  they  were  we  may  not  know,  but 
of  this  we  are  certain  they  were  deprived  of  their  lands  and  pos- 
sessions, their  fishing  grounds  and  hunting  preserves.  No  longer 
do  they  roam  at  will  among  the  hills  or  fish  in  the  streams;  the 
avaricious  whites  laid  waste  their  villages,  robbed  them  of  their 
caches  of  corn,  slaughtered  their  women  and  children  and  even 
sometimes  scalped  their  warriors.  To  use  the  poetic  utterance 
of  one  of  the  poets,  "All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces;"  gone 
to  the  shades  of  their  ancestors  or  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds, 
and  all  that  is  left  as  memorials  to  them  are  the  implements  and 
the  few  ornaments  that  time  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obliterate. 

William  R.  Blackie 


OUR  COLONIAL  HERITAGE  OP,  COMMUNITY 

MEDICINE^ 

In  emigrating  to  America  the  early  colonists  faced  serious  health 
problems.  The  bitter  fight  with  disease  and  death  began  the  very 
moment  the  resolute  emigrants  set  foot  on  the  little  vessels  which 
were  to  carry  them  on  their  long  voyage.  Crowded  in  unsanitary 
quarters,  poorly  supplied  with  food  and  medicine,  the  prospective 
colonists  spent  dreary  and  seasick  months  on  shipboard.  Some 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  usually  appeared  during  the 
voyage  and  the  mortality  was  generally  great.  Bad  food,  ex- 
posure, and  disease  brought  an  enfeebled  group  of  settlers  to  the 
new  world. 

When  land  was  reached  the  question  of  survival  became  even 
more  serious.  The  vessel,  the  last  visible  link  that  tied  the 
colonists  to  their  native  country,  soon  sailed  away  with  the  ship 
surgeon  on  board.  The  '  'seasoning  period"  was  upon  the  new 
comers;  food  was  generally  short  until  after  the  first  harvest; 
medical  care  was  limited  to  neighborly  advice  and  kindness. 
The  early  colonists  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  in  caring 
for  their  individual  and  community  health. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties,  early  attempts  at 
colonization  were  disastrous  failures.  The  mortality  rate  of 
sickness  ran  close  second  to  that  of  the  scalping  knife. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  considering  the  health  protective 
measures  of  later  colonial  days  that  settlements  were  for  the  most 
part  business  enterprises,  controlled  and  financed  by  commercial 
companies  whose  primary  interest  lay  in  the  speedy  return  of  the 
original  investment  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  proprietary 
charters  granted  by  royal  prerogative  to  these  trading  companies 
charged  them  with  no  responsibility  for  the  general  health  or 
well-being  of  the  loyal  subjects  who  undertook  their  ventures. 
Emigrants  of  all  kinds  were  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
panies. Respectable  people  seeking  religious  liberty,  freedom 
from  debt,  a  chance  to  make  a  new  start,  were  given  no  safe- 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association,  September  27,  1922. 
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guards  against  the  exploitation  of  their  physical  reserves.  Fre- 
quently, as  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  a  group  entered  into  the 
relationship  of  bound  servant  to  a  corporation  intent  only  upon 
the  amassing  of  wealth.  Although  colonizing  schemes  in  Virginia 
had  been  repeatedly  wrecked  by  sickness,  lawmakers,  with  charac- 
teristic irresponsibility,  ignored  the  whole  problem.  Colonists 
received  no  health  protection  from  the  crown  or  parliament. 

The  early  disasters,  however,  had  taught  their  lesson.  It  is 
to  the  everlasting  glory  of  all1  the  colonial  trading  companies 
that  they  made  provision  for  the  medical  care  of  the  pioneers  who 
undertook  their  ventures.  Before  the  Massachusetts  Bay  project 
was  fairly  launched  in  England,  the  question  of  a  medical  man  to 
accompany  the  planters  was  discussed  by  the  Company.  At 
one  of  its  earliest  meetings  held  March  5,  1628,  it  is  recorded  that: 

"A  Proposicion  beeinge  made  to  Intertayne  a  surgeon  for 
the  plantacon,  Mr.  Pratt  was  propounded  as  an  abell  man 
up  (on)  their  condition  Namely  That  40  pound  should  bee 
allowed  him,  vizt  for  his  Chist  25s,  the  Rest  (for)  his  owne 
sallery  for  the  first  yeere  puided  yt  he  (continue)  3  yeeres  in 
the  Comp  to  bee  at  charge  of  transporting  his  wifle  and  a  ch(ild) 
haue  201  a  yeere  for  the  other  2  yeeres  and  to  build  him  a  ho  (use  t) 
the  Comp.  Charge  and  allott  him  100  acr  of  ground,  but  if  he 
stay  but  one  yeere  then  the  comp.  to  bee  at  charge  of  his  bringing 
back  to  England  and  he  to  leaue  his  su(ant)  and  the  Chist  for 
the  Comp.  seruice. 

Agreed  with  P^obett  Morley  s(r)uant  to  Mr.  Andrewe  Math- 
ewes  late  barber  surgeon  to  serue  the  Comp.  in  Newe  England 
for  three  y(ears),  the  first  yeere  to  haue  20  nobles,  the  second 
yeere  (30?  and  the  third)  yeare  20  markes,  to  serue  as  a  barber 
and  a  surgeon  (on  all)  occasyons  belonging  to  his  Calling  to 
aney  of  this  (Company)  toist  are  planters  or  their  seruants, 
and  for  his  (Chist  and)  all  in  it  where  of  he  hath  guuen  an 
Inuentory — sight  of  it  bee  approoved  ffyve  pounds  is — and 
payd  to  him  forr  it  and  the  same  to  bee  forthwith  payd)" 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  showed  similar  foresight  for 
its  colony  at  New  Amsterdam.  In  the  Charter  of  Privileges  to 
Patroons,  adopted  June  7-17,  1629,  appears  provision  which  was 
intended  to  encourage  private  individuals  to  establish  settle- 
ments :2 

"The  Patroons  and  Colonists  shall  in  particular,  and  in  the 
speediest  manner,  endeavor  to  find  out  ways  and  means  whereby 
they  may  support  a  Minister  and  a  Schoolmaster,  that  thus 
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the  service  of  God  and  zeal  for  religion  may  not  grow  cool  and 
be  neglected  among  them,  and  they  shall  for  the  first,  procure  a 
Comforter  of  the  Sick  there." 

Dr.  Lawrence  Bohune3  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1610  with  Lord 
Delaware  and  cared  for  the  colonists  in  the  "starving  time"  was 
created  first  "Phisition  generall"  of  the  London  Company  at  a 
session  of  the  General  Court  held  December  13,  1621.  He  was 
allotted  "500  acres  of  land  and  twenty  Tenants  to  be  placed  there- 
upon att  the  companies  charge."  Diligent  search  has  not  shown 
whether  Samuel  Fuller  bore  any  official  relationship  to  the  Plymouth 
Company.  As  he  was  a  friend  of  William  Bradford  at  Leyden,4  a 
signer  of  the  Mayflower  Compact,  and  a  deacon  in  John  Robinson's 
church,  it  is  improbable  that  he  was  other  than  a  fellow  voyager,  a 
seeker  of  religious  liberty.  Contemporary  accounts  of  colonial 
history  show  him  going  from  town  to  town  at  the  request  of 
governors,  caring  for  the  sick  stricken  by  epidemic  smallpox  and 
scurvy. 

The  history  of  colonial  medicine  also  presents  some  very  distinct 
community  aspects.  Medical  men  were  few  in  provincial  America. 
Many  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  came  over  preferred  the 
society  of  their  professional  confreres  in  England  and  soon  re- 
turned. Most  of  the  early  colonies  were  for  considerable  periods 
dependent  upon  the  barber  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  trading 
vessels  that  visited  the  coast.  It  was  customary  for  governors  to 
attempt  to  secure  medical  attendance  from  more  fortunate 
colonies  whenever  epidemic  conditions  arose.  At  a  slightly  later 
date  we  see  neighboring  communities  making  group  contracts 
with  medical  men  and  offering  them  substantial  inducements  to 
settle  in  their  part  of  the  country.  An  instance  which  appears  in 
the  Town  Records  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,5  shows  the  nature  of  the 
arrangements  and  the  method  of  financing  the  institution. 

"Passed  Mch.  27th,  1739. 

Voted  that  Mr.  John  Catlin  be  appointed  to  go  to  Hatfield 
and  meet  the  Committees  of  Northampton,  Hadley,  and  Hat- 
field, and  there  in  behalf  of  this  Town  to  act  and  determine 
what  to  give  Dr.  Potter  for  his  encouragement  to  settle  as  a 
bone  setter  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  that  is  to  say  whether  to 
give  him  fourteen  pounds  or  what  part  soever  thereof  shall  be 
by  him  accounted  to  be  our  proportion  with  ye  rest  of  the  towns, 
considering  ye  circumstances  of  ye  town  with  regard  to  their 
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distance  from  him;  and  what  he  shall  agree  for,  the  town  will 
and  do  hereby  order  to  be  raised  for  him  in  a  rate  on  the  town, 
to  be  raised  according  as  ye  Law  directs  for  ye  raising  of  Town 
Taxes." 

Early  in  the  history  of  New  Netherlands  we  find  special  arrange- 
ments made  with  regard  to  midwives.  Lisbert  Ducken  was  the 
town  midwife  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1638.  A  house  was  built  for 
her  at  the  public  expense  by  the  direction  of  Governor  Van  Twiller. 
"In  1644  Tryntje  Jones,  the  mother  of  Annitje  Jasz  was  the  mid- 
wife of  the  town.  She  died  in  1646  and  the  daughter  had  some 
difficulty  in  collecting  from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
certain  monies  due  for  the  mother's  services.  In  1655  Hellezord 
Joris  was  appointed  midwife  to  the  town,  and  in  1660,  the  Council 
voted  her  a  salary  of  one  hundred  guilders  a  year  for  attending 
the  poor."6 

The  following  quaint  epitaph7  found  in  the  old  Burying  Ground 
at  Charlestown  would  seem  to  indicate  that  midwifery  had  some- 
what similar  community  aspects  in  Massachusetts: 

"Here  lyes  Interred  ye  Body  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillips, 
Wife  to  Mr.  Elesser  Phillips,  who  was  born  in  Westminster  in 
Great  Britain  and  commissioned  by  John  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
in  ye  Year  1718  to  ye  Office  of  a  Midwife;  and  came  to  this 
country  in  ye  year  1719  and  by  ye  Blessing  of  God,  has  Brought 
in  this  world  above  3,000  children.  Died  May  6th,  1761. 
Aged  76  yrs." 

An  inscription  of  the  same  character  is  reported  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Dorchester.7  In  the  Plymouth  Records8  another  evidence 
is  found. : 

"On  the  2d  of  January  1810  there  was  a  Meeting  of  the  women 
of  the  Town  Warned  by  the  Authorities  to,  make  Choyce  of 
som  of  sd  women  of  sd  town  for  Midwives  and  after  they  had 
given  in  their  votes  the  lot  fell  to  those  following  (viz) 

Lidish  Rider 

Judith  ffaunce 

Susanna  Coole 

and  Anne  Stirlevant." 

These  early  midwives  were  the  sole  dependence  of  the  pioneer 
women  in  confinement.  Male  accoucheurs  did  not  appear  in 
the  colonies  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  record  of  a  man  officiating  in  the  capacity  of  an  obstetrician 
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of  which  we  have  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  death  notice, 
on  July  22,  1745,  of  Dr.  John  Dupuy  of  New  York  City. 

"Last  night,  died  in  the  prime  of  life  to  the  almost  universal 
regret  and  sorrow  of  this  city,  Mr.  John  Dupuy,  M.D.,  a  man 
midwife,  in  which  last  character  it  may  be  truly  said  as  David 
did  of  Goliath's  sword,  there  is  none  like  him." 

Male  obstetrical  attendance  was  regarded  with  disfavor  until 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  As  late  as  1815  Dr.  Hosack9 
deemed  it  necessary  to  urge  the  need  of  skilled  obstetrical  knowl- 
edge and  the  propriety  of  the  surgeon  in  this  field.  Untrained 
midwives  reigned  almost  supreme  in  the  realm  of  colonial  ob- 
stetrics. It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  period  that  their  authority 
was  challenged. 

The  other  branches  of  medical  science  were  controlled  by  men. 
The  quasi-ministerial  physician  (the  "angelic  conjunction"  of 
Cotton  Mather)  flourished  in  New  England.  It  was  customary 
for  most  ministers  to  have  a  little  training  in  medicine  and  their 
habit  of  visiting  the  sick  as  religious  advisers  gave  them  ample 
opportunity  for  the  observation  of  symptoms.  The  profession  of 
medicine  was  likewise  of  the  nature  of  part  time  employment  in 
the  colony  of  New  York.  Here,  however,  it  was  more  commonly 
associated  with  school  teaching,  ferrying,  or  farming.  The  first 
generation  of  medical  men  secured  their  training  in  Europe; 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  best  knowledge  of  the  period. 
At  a  later  date  the  greater  number  of  medical  practitioners  re- 
ceived their  training  by  apprenticeship.  Great  need  of  medical 
care,  scarcity  of  physicians,  and  lack  of  facilities  gave  natural 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  group  of  charlatans.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonial  period  quackery  flourished  with 
little  let  or  hindrance. 

After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  opportunity  for 
medical  instruction  began  to  develop  in  America.  The  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  was  established  in  1765;  Kings  College  in 
1768;  and  Harvard  Medical  College  in  1783.  People  could  now 
get  scientific  medical  training  without  spending  several  years  in 
Leyden  or  London. 

With  the  establishment  of  medical  schools  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  trained  men  the  pressure  that  induced  settlements  to 
secure  community  medical  facilities  decreased.     The  early  villages 
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grew  to  fair  sized  towns  able  to  support  independent  medical 
practitioners ;  medicine  assumed  competitive  characteristics ;  char- 
latans flourished ;  fees  were  frequently  extortionate.  The  attention 
of  the  colonists  came  to  be  directed  toward  regulatory  measures. 
It  became  of  importance  to  license  the  individual  physicians  and 
to  restrict  the  liberties  of  the  professional  group.  The  group  of 
settlements  also  necessitated  the  development  of  some  aspects  of 
public  health  administrative  control.  Questions  regarding  quaran- 
tine and  nuisance  regulation  were  more  frequent  subjects  of 
official  wrangle. 

In  colonial  America  it  is  evident  that  great  need  induced  the 
spirit  of  community  provision  among  groups  of  pioneers  isolated 
from  the  ordinary  medical  facilities.  With  the  decrease  in  the 
isolation  and  the  minimizing  of  pressure  came  the  development 
of  competitive  medical  practice.  In  the  approach  to  democracy 
the  colonists  lost  sight  of  community.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
modern  America  striving  to  provide  her  citizenship  with  medical 
care  and  swinging  the  pendulum  of  democracy  toward  the  colonial 
heritage  of  community  medicine. 

Elizabeth  C.  Tandy 
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Iroquois  Folk  Lore.  By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Beauchamp.  (Syracuse: 
Onondaga  Historical  Association.     1922.     Pp.  247.     Index.) 

This  is  a  convenient  collection  of  Iroquois  myths  and  legends 
which  ought  to  be  in  every  school  library  so  that  teachers  may 
draw  from  it  for  illustrative  material.  Though  not  as  elaborate  as 
some  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  whose 
volume  by  Curtis  and  Hewitt  on  the  Seneca  myths  and  legends 
alone  covers  much  more  space,  this  work  is  much  more  valuable 
for  general  use  in  that  a  wise  and  discriminating  selection  has  been 
made.  Dr.  Beauchamp  is  well  prepared  to  do  this  work  to  which 
virtually  his  mature  life  has  been  devoted. 

Fault  may  be  found  with  the  arrangement  of  the  material  which 
in  some  instances  seems  to  be  put  together  without  much  coherence. 
For  example,  on  page  7,  appears  a  heading  entitled  "Writers  in 
General,"  which  should  be  placed  elsewhere.  Stories  of  the  Cre- 
ation are  found  on  pp.  7,  8,  9,  and  a  story  of  the  origin  of  man  on 
p.  166. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  volume  was  not  printed  on  better 
paper  and  that  its  general  appearance  in  typography  and  binding 
was  not  made  more  attractive  to  the  eye. 

The  Papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Prepared  for  Publication 
by  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  James  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  State 
Historian.  (Albany:  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
1922.     Three  Volumes.     2,828  Pp.     Maps  and  illustrations.) 

The  Clinton  Papers,  which  were  issued  by  State  Historian  Hugh 
Hastings  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  form  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  information  about  New  York's  history  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary period.  The  present  collection  of  the  Johnson  Papers 
is  the  most  important  source  of  information  for  New  York's  history 
from  1738-1774 — that  is  during  the  whole  period  of  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  and  for  those  events  which  took  place  immediately 
preceding  the  Revolution.  The  first  three  volumes  now  pub- 
lished cover  the  period  from  1738-1762,  inclusive.     Several  more 
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volumes  including  material  from  1763-1774,  and  even  beyond, 
are  to  be  added  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

Johnson  was  a  poor  Irish  lad  who  came  to  America  about  1737, 
to  look  after  some  lands  which  his  uncle  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren 
had  acquired  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  By  virtue  of  hard  work  and 
a  pleasing  personality  Johnson  soon  attained  considerable  landed 
wealth  and  a  position  of  great  power  among  the  Indians.  For 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  the  focus  of  every  movement 
which  had  anything  to  do  with  the  relations  and  wars  between 
the  English  and  the  French,  and  the  Indian  allies  of  both.  In 
his  official  capacity  as  Indian  agent  or  as  a  military  officer  and  in 
the  conduct  of  his  private  affairs  as  trader  and  large  landowner 
he  corresponded  with  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  His  papers,  consisting  of  letters  sent  and  received, 
bills,  accounts  and  other  classes  too  numerous  to  specify,  form  an 
invaluable  source  of  information,  not  only  for  the  political  and 
military  but  also  for  the  social,  industrial  and  agricultural  history 
of  the  times. 

The  Revolution,  and  his  death  just  before  it  in  1774,  eclipsed 
the  greatness  of  his  name  and  his  deeds.  The  identification  of  his 
descendants  and  relatives  with  the  Tories  only  served  to  make 
the  public  forget  the  great  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
America  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution.  As  the  Indians  be- 
came less  important  as  factors  in  American  life  the  one  man  who 
had  their  confidence  and  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  their  savagery 
at  the  outposts  of  civilization  came  to  be  more  or  less  forgotten 
and  in  public  fame  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  effaced  him. 
For  the  New  Yorkers  of  his  own  time  and  for  their  descendants 
he  rendered  an  inestimable  service  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

PERSONAL 

Miss  Amelia  Day  Campbell,  life  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association,  and  recently  married  to  former  Justice 
Alton  B.  Parker  has  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Herki- 
mer County  Historical  Society.  She  has  presented  to  that  Society 
a  document  of  April  24,  1773  signed  by  Jelles  Fonda  and  addressed 
to  Philip  Van  Rensselaer  at  Albany  and  a  letter  signed  by  Peter 
Gansevoort,  the  Revolutionary  General. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Posson  of  Schenectady  has  won  the  prize  for  a 
historical  essay  offered  by  the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution 
Society. 

HISTORICAL    SOCIETIES   AND    CLUBS 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  held  in  Fort  Herkimer 
church,  W.  Pierrepont  White  spoke  on  the  Palatines,  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  State  legislature  be  asked  to  put  the 
historic  church  in  repair. 

The  Ladies  Historical  Society  of  Syracuse  has  chosen  as  a  sub- 
ject of  study  for  1922-1923,  "Canada,  Confederation  to  Date." 
Last  year's  topic  was  "Canada,  to  Confederation." 

The  Fairport  Historical  Society  is  devoting  its  meetings  for  the 
season  of  1922-1923,  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Western  New 
York.  For  this  purpose  the  history  has  been  divided  into  three 
parts:  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and  Post-Revolutionary,  and  in 
each  field  appropriate  topics  have  been  selected  to  be  treated  by 
each  speaker. 

The  Schenectady  County  Historical  Society  has  received  from 
Mrs.  Francis  Pratt  a  valuable  collection  of  books  on  Revolutionary 
history. 

The  Canton  Advertiser  is  advocating  the  formation  of  a  St. 
Lawrence  County  Historical  Society. 

The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  announces  the  receipt 
of  a  large  number  of  gifts  in  the  form  of  books,  relics,  and  docu- 
ments.    At  its  November  meeting  W.  Pierrepont  White  of  Utica 
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spoke  on  "New  York  State's  Opportunity  to  Mark  Historic  Spots." 

The  Ontario  County  Historical  Societ}^  announces  gifts  to  it  of 
many  old  papers,  early  costumes,  paintings  and  china. 

The  Daughters  of  Columbia  County  Historical  Society  announces 
the  receipt  of  a  gift  of  a  poster  of  the  recruiting  service  of  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  Mexican  War. 

The  December  18th  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Historical  Society 
was  devoted  to  a  study  of  a  history  of  the  settlement  of  Jews  in 
Rochester.     Rabbi  Horace  J.  Wolf  was  the  speaker. 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  announces  the  receipt  of  many 
interesting  donations  among  which  may  be  noted  a  communion 
service  sent  from  England  to  the  church  at  Abbott's  Corners,  now 
Armour,  in  Erie  County,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  Owasco  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  at  Auburn  has  undertaken 
the  collection  of  historical  material  relating  to  Cayuga  County. 
The  Chapter  has  located  the  graves  of  50  Revolutionary  soldiers 
in  the  County  and  is  taking  steps  to  have  them  marked. 

The  Mohawk  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  has  purchased  a  state 
history  of  the  D.  A.  R.  compiled  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Menges  and 
presented  it  to  the  State  Library  at  Albany. 

The  National  Society  of  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812, 
State  of  New  York  Chapter  is  having  a  series  of  talks  on  current 
historical  events  given  by  Dr.  William  Starr  Myers,  Professor  of 
Politics  at  Princeton.  They  are  given  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  on  Friday  mornings. 

The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Sociey  held  its  Autumn  meeting 
at  Herkimer  on  October  14,  1922.  Col.  E.  H.  Teall  read  a  paper 
on  "A  Brief  History  of  the  Town  of  Fairfield;"  P.  E.  Turtelot  a 
paper  on  "Some  Local  Effects  of  the  Ice  Age;"  and  Mrs.  Estella 
F.  Callan  a  paper  on  "Northern  and  Western  New  York." 

PUBLICATIONS,    BOOKS,    ARTICLES,    MANUSCRIPTS 

The  Yates  County  Chronicle  for  October  4,  1922,  publishes  an 
address  by  Walter  Wolcott  before  the  Rotary  Club  on  "Jemima 
Wilkinson,  the  Universal  Friend." 

In  the  White  Plains  Daily  Reporter  for  November  6,  1922,  ap- 
pears an  account  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Lockwood,  of  the  "Affair  at  Young's 
House"  during  the  Revolution.  The  house  was  about  four  miles 
from  White  Plains.     The  occasion  for  publishing  the  account  was 
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the  recent  discovery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  skeletons  of  five  men 
probably  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  British  or  American. 

In  the  Troy  Times  for  November  3,  1922,  appears  an  account  of 
the  "Historical  Tree  at  Schaghticoke"  which  won  the  third  prize 
offered  by  the  Syracuse  School  of  Forestry  for  the  best  account  of 
historical  trees. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  under  the  title  of  Some  In- 
formation has  published  a  booklet  which  has  much  information 
about  its  work  and  particularly  about  the  work  it  is  doing  in  col- 
lecting material  about  Iowa's  part  in  the  World  War  and  planning 
for  its  publication  in  Chronicles  of  the  War  Series. 

The  Twenty -Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  IQ21-22,  published  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  just  appeared.  In  addition  to  the  regular  reports 
concerning  the  historic  and  scenic  monuments,  parks  and  reser- 
vations in  the  State  there  are  the  usual  news  items  about  similar 
places  in  other  states  and  countries  and  about  the  World  War 
memorials.  One  of  the  many  interesting  illustrations  is  of  the 
proposed  museum  at  Huntington,  Long  Island. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  for  1921,  published  1922,  contains  items  about  the 
receipt  of  some  4000  account  books,  letters  and  papers  of  William 
L.  Marcy  and  George  W.  Newell,  1821-63,  and  a  letter  of  General 
Richard  Montgomery  to  Robert  R.  Livingston.  As  an  appendix 
there  is  a  bibliography  of  "Church  Records,  Originals  or  Type- 
Written  Copies  added  to  the  New  York  State  Library  to  June  30, 
1921." 

"The  Public  Library  and  Local  History"  by  A.  H.  Shearer  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  the  November,  1922,  issue  of  the  New 
York  State  Libraries. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  His- 
torical Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  for  the 
year  1921,  an  account  is  given  of  the  work  being  done  by  Messrs. 
Leland  and  Doysie  on  the  "Guide  to  Materials  for  American 
History  in  Paris  Archives."  As  much  of  this  material  concerns 
Canada,  and  hence  New  York  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  New 
Yorkers. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  is  planning  to  print  in  one  of 
their  forthcoming  publications  the  volume  of  proceedings  of  the 
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Committee  on  Conspiracies  which  is  in  the  possession  of  that 
society.  The  earliest  minutes  are  wanting  as  the  volume  begins 
with  December  11,  1776.  The  committee  met  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  at  Fishkill  and  Poughkeepsie. 

In  the  volume  entitled  The  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854, 
by  Charles  C.  Tansill,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  there  is 
considerable  material  of  interest  to  New  Yorkers  concerning 
canals,  Millard  Fillmore,  William  L.  Marcy  and  Senator  John  A. 
Dix. 

Charles  O.  Cornelius  has  published  Furniture  masterpieces  of 
Duncan  Phyfe,  (86  p.  1922.)  This  is  a  monograph  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  Duncan  Phyfe  is  the  only  early  American  cabinet  maker  to 
whom  a  very  large  group  of  furniture  may  be  authentically  at- 
tributed. He  lived  in  New  York,  1768-1854.  Most  of  his  work 
was  done  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
created  a  style  or  genre  of  his  own  which  represents  the  best  of 
his  work  and  ranks  midway  between  Sheraton  and  Empire.  This 
little  book  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  typography,  copiously  illustrated 
with  examples  of  Phyfe's  best  work.  A  word  must  be  added  as 
to  the  text.  It  is  not  merely  a  dry  and  technical  description  of 
Phyfe's  furniture  and  art  but  a  graceful,  informed  and  most 
interesting  account  of  such  features  of  New  York  City  and  its 
life,  1800-1820,  as  will  furnish  a  social  and  artistic  setting  for  an 
account  of  Phyfe's  career. 

In  that  portion  of  Volume  II  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Education  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1918,  published  1922,  and  devoted  to  Secondary  Education  there 
is  an  appendix  devoted  to  The  Academy  System  of  the  State  of  New 
York  by  George  Frederick  Miller,  Ph.D.  This  work  of  171  pages 
is  the  best  history  of  the  academy  system  which  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared. It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  buried  in  a  report  where  it 
will  be  so  frequently  overlooked.  In  the  next  report  there  is  to 
appear  a  similar  appendix  entitled  Historical  Development  of  the 
New  York  State  High  School  System  by  William  J.  Giflord,  Ph.D. 

In  the  October,  1922,  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Historical  Society  is  continued  the  publication  of  "A  Young 
Man's  Journal  of  1800-1813,"  which  has  several  items  about  his 
visits  to  New  York. 
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In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  October, 

1921,  is  an  article  by  James  B.  Wilbur  on  "The  Making  of  the 
Republic  of  Vermont,  the  Fourteenth  State."  The  close  relation- 
ship of  Vermont  to  New  York  in  colonial  history  makes  this  article 
of  particular  interest  to  the  latter.  In  the  same  number  is  an 
article  by  Charles  Evans  on  "Oaths  of  Allegiance  in  Colonial  New 
England."  A  similar  study  for  New  York  would  bring  out  strik- 
ing parallels  and  differences. 

The  Smith  College  Studies  in  History  for  July  1922,  is  taken  up 
with  the  publication  of  the  "Recollections  of  James  Russell  Trum- 
bull, Historian  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,"  edited  by  Anna 
Elizabeth  Miller.  There  are  some  interesting  portions  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  of  New  York  City  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  prices  for  board  and  room 
$2.50  per  week  at  the  former  place  will  make  most  people  long  for 
those  early  days. 

In  the  Annals  of  Iowa  for  January  1922  is  an  account  of  Abigail 
Gardner  Sharp  who  was  born  in  Seneca  County,  New  York,  and 
subsequently  taken  to  Iowa.  Her  parents  were  massacred  by  the 
Sioux  and  she  was  taken  into  captivity  but  subsequently  ransomed. 
Her  story  in  some  respects  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mary  Jemi- 
son.  Other  New  Yorkers  who  were  pioneers  in  Iowa  and  of  whom 
accounts  are  given  in  the  above  magazine  are  Erastus  B.  Soper, 
Patrick  J.  Quigley,  William  C.  Brown,  Wallace  M.  Greeley, 
Horace  E.  Teachout,  Joseph  S.  Boise,  Lemuel  Dwelle. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  Quarterly  Bulletin  for  October, 

1922,  has  an  article  by  A.  J.  Wall  on  "Samuel  Loudon,  Merchant, 
Printer,  Patriot"  of  New  York.  The  article  contains  numerous 
letters  of  Loudon  and  an  account  of  his  work  as  a  printer  at  Fishkill 
for  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress.  This  number  of  the  Bulle- 
tin contains  views  of  early  New  York  City,  illustrations  of  Governor 
James  DeLancey's  coat  and  waistcoat  of  the  1760  period,  and 
a  waistcoat  of  John  Hancock,  all  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 
The  bibliography  of  "American  Revolutionary  Diaries"  by  Dr.  W. 
S.  Thomas  is  continued. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly  for  October,  1922,  has  an 
article  by  C.  J.  Smith  on  "Early  Development  of  Railroads  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest"  which  tells  of  the  part  played  by  some  New 
Yorkers,  like  Henry  Villard,  in  their  development. 
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E.  H.  Harriman,  A  Biography,  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  George 
Kerman  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  in  1922. 

Indian  Paths  in  the  Great  Metropolis  (New  York  City)  is  the  title 
of  a  book  by  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  published  by  the  Heye 
Foundation,  New  York  City,  in  1922. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  November, 
1922,  contains  a  letter  by  "John  Holt,  Public  Printer  of  New  York, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate"  edited  by  Victor  H.  Paltsits. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  and  Twenty -first  Annual  Ses- 
sions of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  of  North 
Carolina,  1920,  1921  has  articles  by  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton  on  "Vi- 
tality in  State  History,"  one  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson  on  "The 
Historian  and  the  Daily  Press,"  and  another  by  John  Erskine  of 
Columbia  University  on  "Patriotism." 

The  first  volume  of  the  series  of  Governors  Messages  and  Letters 
published  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Commission  contains  the 
Messages  and  Letters  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  1800-1811,  edited 
by  Logan  Esarey  and  published  in  1922. 

Two  articles  of  interest  to  New  York  appear  in  the  October. 

1922,  number  of  the  American  Historical  Review,  one  by  W.  Free- 
man Galpin  on  "The  American  Grain  Trade  to  the  Spanish  Pen- 
insula, 1810-1814"  and  the  other  on  "Seward's  Far  Eastern  Policy." 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society  has  published  a  pamphlet  giving 
a  list  of  its  entertainments  for  the  season  of  1922-1923.  Some  of 
the  interesting  topics  are  "The  Story  of  the  Barge  Canal"  by  Charles 
E.  Ogden  and  "New  York  City — Old  and  New"  by  Henry 
Collins  Brown. 

In  Gamaliel  Bradford's  American  Portraits,  187  5-1900,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1922,  there  is  an  excellent  account  of  Grover 
Cleveland. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  Lake  Champlain  Historical  Review,  Summer 

1923.  Educational  Movement,  contains  an  address  of  Edward  C. 
O'Brien  before  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Convention  in 
Albany,  November  18,  1922.  This  pamphlet  is  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Champlain  Canal  in  1923,  bills  in  regard  to  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature. 
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MUSEUMS,    HISTORIC    MONUMENTS    AND    REMAINS 

At  the  monastery  of  the  Recollects  of  St.  Anne  of  Restigouche 
in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  there  have  been  set  up  the  well  curb 
stones  which  Dr.  John  Finley  brought  from  Brouage,  France, 
the  birthplace  of  Champlain. 

The  historic  manor  of  Greenville,  Green  County,  the  home  of 
the  Prevosts  of  Tory  fame  in  the  Revolution  has  been  purchased 
by  George  L.  Rifenberg  of  Albany. 

Recently  in  making  excavations  at  Chelsea  near  Beacon  a 
number  of  skeletons  were  unearthed  which  the  old  residents  main- 
tain were  from  a  graveyard  which  existed  on  the  Elijah  Budd  farm 
after  1822. 

On  October  15,  1922,  there  was  dedicated  a  memorial  to  Father 
Jogues  at  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Martyrs  at  Auriesville  near 
Fort  Hunter.  Father  Jogues  was  tortured  by  the  Mohawks  in 
1642  and  finally  killed  by  them  near  Auriesville  in  1646. 

On  October  15,  1922  was  celebrated  the  225th  anniversary  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  Church  in  Tarrytown. 

The  State  Historian  has  urged  the  citizens  of  Johnstown  to 
gather  all  of  the  manuscripts  and  other  relics  exhibited  at  the  re- 
cent pageant  and  place  them  in  a  fire  proof  building  in  the  custody 
of  the  Johnstown  Historical  Society. 

In  Albany  at  the  corner  of  Park  Place  and  Washington  Avenue 
is  a  conical  marble  marker  on  which  the  name  J.  Bryan  is  inscribed. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  tombstone  but  no  historical  account  of  it  is 
available. 

In  an  October  Sunday  issue  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press  is  an 
account  of  the  attempts  made  to  have  the  battlefield  of  Saratoga 
made  a  State  park. 

The  flag  room  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany  is  to  have  mural 
paintings  by  the  well  known  artist  William  de  Leftwich  Dodge  of 
New  York  who  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Historian,  James 
Sullivan  has  selected  the  heroes  and  scenes  to  be  painted.  In  ad- 
dition to  Theodore  Roosevelt  these  three  additional  heroes  were 
selected:  General  Richard  Montgomery,  General  Gouverneur  K. 
Warren,  both  New  York  state  sons,  and  an  ideal  head  of  the  "Un- 
known Soldier."  General  Warren,  of  Cold  Spring,  while  on  the 
staff  of  General  Meade  at  Gettysburg,  seeing  the  importance  of 
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Little  Round  Top,  seized  and  held  it  against  the  enemy.  The 
army  scenes  will  depict  the  battle  of  Champlain  with  the  Iroquois 
in  1609 ;  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1777,  when  the  first  American 
flag  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  raised  in  battle ;  the  charge  of 
the  Fourteenth  New  York  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
in  1863  and  the  smashing  of  the  Hindenburg  line  during  the  World 
War.  Four  other  panels  will  represent  naval  engagements.  One 
will  represent  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  in  1814;  one  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Confederate  ram  Albermarle  by  Commander  Cushing  of 
New  York  state,  during  the  Civil  war;  the  third  the  destruction 
of  Cervera's  fleet  by  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Sampson,  and  the  fourth,  a  submarine  attack  upon  a  transport 
carrying  New  York  troops  during  the  World  War.  State  Archae- 
ologist Arthur  C.  Parker  will  direct  the  selection  of  costumes  for 
the  Indians  to  be  shown  in  the  earlier  battles.  His  appointment 
to  the  commission  which  is  preparing  for  the  flag  room  will  be  asked. 
There  will  be  four  coats  of  arms  used  in  connection  with  the  historic- 
al paintings;  that  of  the  French,  Dutch,  English  and  of  America. 
The  Chancellor  Livingston  Chapter  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  on  October  28,  1922, 
unveiled  a  bronze  tablet  to  mark  the  crossing  of  the  King's  High- 
way and  the  Ulster  and  Salisbury  Turnpike  at  Beekman  Square, 
Rhinebeck,  New  York. 

WORLD  WAR  MEMORIALS  AND  COLLECTIONS 

Major  General  John  F.  O'Ryan  on  October  14,  1922,  unveiled 
at  Waterf ord  a  monument  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  that  village 
who  served  and  died  in  the  World  War. 

At  Schuylerville  on  May  30,  1922,  Supervisor  C.  C.  Allen  and 
Assemblyman  Burton  D.  Esmond  dedicated  a  soldiers  and  sailors 
monument  in  honor  of  the  Civil  War  veterans  and  of  those  who 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  World  War. 
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Riding  or  driving  in  Mohonk's  Kingdom  of  the  Horse  discloses  at  every  turn  a  -wealth  of  scenic 
beauty — through  -woodsy  .^"ns,  along  quiet  'waters 
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NAVAL  OPERATIONS  DURING  THE  REVOLU- 
TIONARY WAR* 

The  naval  operations  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  so  far  as 
affecting  the  results  of  the  war,  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into 
two  naval  actions; — one  at  Valcour  Island  in  Lake  Champlain, 
October  11,  1776,  and  the  other  between  the  French  and  British 
fleets,  off  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  September  5,  1781. 

Both  these  naval  engagements  resulted,  directly,  and  indirectly 
in  the  capture  of  a  British  Army,  that  of  General  Burgoyne,  at 
Saratoga,  and  that  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown.  History  con- 
cerns itself,  principally,  in  recording  victories  and  defeats,  without 
always  taking  the  trouble  of  tracing  the  cause  of  these  events  to 
their  originating  sources. 

But,  if  the  naval  battle  of  Valcour  Island,  in  October,  1776, 
caused  a  delay  from  the  fall  of  '76,  to  the  summer  of  77,  in  the 
attempt  of  the  British  to  isolate  New  England  from  the  rest  of  the 
colonies,  and  if  that  delay  enabled  the  colonies  to  gather  a  greater 
force,  and  present  a  stronger  front  in  1777,  than  they  could  have 
done  in  1776,  and  if  that  increase  of  force,  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  led  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army,  on  October 
17,  1777,  and  further,  if  when  the  news  of  this  surrender  reached 
Paris,  it  caused  a  hesitating  government  to  enter  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  colonies; 

If  this  chain  of  events  is  true,  and  history  says  it  is  true,  are  we 
not  justified  in  regarding  the  comparatively  insignificant  naval 
action  at  Valcour  Island,  in  October  1776,  as  a  little  acorn  of  action 


xAn  address  read  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association,  September  28,   1922. 
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from  wnich  sprang  a  mighty  oak  of  consequences?  A  similar 
consequential  effect  of  a  battle  happened  in  our  own  time,  when 
the  echo  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  by  Admiral  Farragut,  in 
1862,  reached  Paris,  it  prevented  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  which  Emperor  Napoleon  was  on  the  point  of  an- 
nouncing. 

Consequential  effects  of  battle,  are  sometimes  greater  than  the 
action  itself.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  although  a  tactical 
defeat,  strewing  the  sloping  hillside  with  British  veterans,  pro- 
claimed to  the  colonists  that  colonial  troops,  behind  breast-works 
and  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted  were  quite  a  match  for 
British  regulars;  a  truth  emphatically  illustrated  in  after  years 
by  General  Jackson,  at  New  Orleans,  in  1815.  Bunker  Hill  was 
a  battle  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  officers  to  the  work 
they  had  on  hand  and  caused  them  to  remark,  "Damn  those 
rebels,  they  will  not  flinch!"  and  it  caused  the  rebels  to  remark, 
"We  would  like  to  sell  the  British  a  few  more  hills  at  that  price." 

Moreover,  as  the  news  of  the  battle  filtered  its  slow  way  through- 
out the  colonies,  it  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  seed  of  independence 
which  had  found  a  lodgment  in  many  places;  and  this  bloody 
sacrifice  forced  a  quickening  decision  in  wavering  minds,  between 
an  ancient  and  hereditary  loyalty  and  disloyalty.  The  same 
effect  which  we  saw  repeated  in  1861,  when  the  firing  upon  our 
flag,  at  Fort  Sumter,  caused  such  a  patriotic  uprising  in  the  North. 

So,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  this  naval  battle  at  Valcour 
Island,  in  1776,  which  had,  as  I  have  shown,  such  an  important 
influence  upon  subsequent  events.  The  object  of  the  battle 
was,  the  naval  control  of  Lake  Champlain,  that  watery  pathway, 
leading  to  and  from  Canada,  which  had  borne  upon  its  placid 
bosom,  the  hostile  Indian,  the  devoted  missionary,  the  conquering 
explorer,  and  the  opposing  armies  of  the  French  and  the  English. 

In  1776,  the  British  under  General  Carleton,  were  contemplating 
an  invasion  of  New  York,  and  in  preparing  his  plans,  he  had  as  his 
first  problem,  the  naval  control  of  the  lake,  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  The  principle  of  naval  control,  previous 
to  military  operations,  although  well  known  to  students  of  history, 
was  for  the  first  time  coordinated  and  illustrated  in  its  effects  upon 
nations,  by  Rear  Admiral  Mahan,  in  his  "Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History"  published  in  1890. 
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I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Naval 
War  College,  when  the  lectures  which  formed  the  basis  of  this 
book  were  first  delivered,  and  the  naval  officers  then  present,  all 
recognized  them  as  classics  in  naval  literature;  a  recognition 
subsequently  confirmed  by  world  opinion. 

In  England,  the  book  proved  a  powerful  argument  for  the  Blue 
Water,  or,  as  we  say,  the  Big  Navy  School,  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
cure larger  naval  appropriations;  and  this  principle  of  naval 
control  was  never  better  illustrated,  than  in  the  recent  World 
War,  when,  as  everybody  knows,  if  Germany  had  had  command  of 
the  Sea,  she  would  have  won  all  her  objectives.  When  Mahan's 
book  reached  the  German  Emperor,  he  ordered  a  copy  of  it  sent 
to  every  commanding  officer  of  the  German  fleet,  and  not  long 
afterward,  at  an  exposition  in  Paris,  he  inscribed  over  the  German 
pavilion,  "The  pathway  of  Germany  lies  over  the  sea." 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  book  received  scant  notice 
and  it  was  not  until  the  reflex  of  European  approval  reached  our 
shores,  that  the  American  public  awoke  to  its  real  value  as  a  guide 
to  naval  policy. 

In  1776,  the  sight  is  presented  of  two  commanding  generals, 
building  with  feverish  haste,  naval  armaments,  for  the  control  of 
Lake  Champlain:  one,  General  Carleton,  at  St.  Johns,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  the  other,  General  Arnold,  at 
Skenesborough,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  These  con- 
struction depots  were  about  sixty  miles  apart. 

General  Carleton,  the  British  commander,  had  rather  the  harder 
task  of  the  two,  because  in  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River,  between 
St.  Johns  and  Chambly,  there  were  rapids,  which  prevented  the 
passage  of  large  keel  ships  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Admiralty  had  sent  out 
three  war  vessels,  specially  adapted  for  lake  navigation,  these 
vessels  had  all  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  transported  above  the  rapids, 
and  reconstructed  at  St.  Johns.  It  is  true  that  he  had  for  this 
purpose,  ship  builders,  sent  out  from  England,  seven  hundred 
picked  seamen  from  the  British  fleet,  and  transports  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  but  notwithstanding  this  skilled  labor,  it  was  not 
until  October  9th  that  he  was  ready  to  leave  St.  Johns  with  his 
fleet. 

Ten  precious  summer  weeks  had  thus  been  lost  by  General 
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Carleton  in  his  naval  preparations,  weeks  which  as  we  know,  now 
caused  the  wreck  of  his  whole  enterprise.  Such  is  the  value  of  the 
time  factor  in  military  operations. 

The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  nothing  but  a  few  sloops 
and  flat  bottom  boats ;  no  money,  no  ship  timber,  no  naval  stores, 
no  skilled  shipwrights.  They  were  obliged  to  cut  their  timber 
from  the  neighboring  forest  and  shape  it  into  ships,  and  all  this 
had  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  fleet  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake,  fifty  miles  distant  before  Carleton  could 
get  under  way. 

In  this  emergency,  Washington,  Schuyler  and  Gates,  turned 
instinctively  to  Arnold,  not  only  for  the  great  reputation  he  had 
won  the  year  before,  conducting  that  Homeric  expedition  to 
Quebec,  the  Iliad  of  which  is  yet  unsung,  but  also  for  the  fact 
that  Arnold  possessed  a  nautical  experience  in  his  youth,  which 
made  him  better  fitted  for  the  work  in  hand,  than  any  other  officer 
at  Washington's  disposal. 

Arnold  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  trading  business  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  he  became  a  ship  owner  and  merchant  doing  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  sailing  in  his  own  ship  as 
supercargo,  directing  the  sale  of  his  outward  cargo,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  a  return  cargo.  For  his  export  trade,  he  often  visited 
Quebec  for  the  purchase  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  he  shipped 
from  there  to  the  West  Indies,  thereby  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  which  later  did  him  good  service. 

Also,  in  his  frequent  expeditions  to  Canada,  Arnold  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu  River; 
and  so  he  was  preeminently  the  man  for  the  occasion.  But  what 
a  part  he  had  to  perform  in  making  bricks  withowar,  must  all  be 
nails,  shrouds,  iron  work,  guns,  munitions  of  war.  must  all  be 
hauled  from  Albany  with  infinite  labor,  and  it  must  all  be  done 
against  time.  If  he  could  not  get  afloat  before  the  British,  all 
of  his  Herculean  labor  would  have  been  in  vain.  But  thanks  to 
his  energy,  two  weeks  before  the  British  sailed  Arnold  had  to 
oppose  them,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels  consisting  of  sloops,  gon- 
dolas and  galleys,  mounting  eighty-four  guns  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  swivels  all  manned  by  eight  hundred  men. 

The  difference  between  a  galley  and  a  gondola  (both  new  terms 
in  naval  nomenclature)  seems  to  have  been  that  the  gondola  was  a 
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flat  bottomed  construction,  while  the  galley  was  a  keel  boat. 
Arnold  preferred  the  galley  as  being  more  easily  handled. 

On  September  3,  Arnold  anchored  his  little  fleet,  five  miles  south 
of  St.  Johns,  from  which  advanced  position  he  was  forced  to  retire 
on  September  23,  to  Valcour  Island.  Carleton  was  not  ready  to 
leave  St.  Johns  until  the  ninth  of  October. 

On  October  6,  Arnold  received  his  last  reinforcements,  and 
in  the  action,  on  October  11,  his  force  consisted  of  two  schooners 
and  a  sloop,  both  broad-sided  vessels,  besides  four  galleys,  and 
eight  gondolas,  with  eighty-four  guns  mounted  in  his  fifteen 
vessels. 

The  British  force  which  left  St.  Johns  on  October  9,  besides  the 
three  masted  "Inflexible,"  had  two  schooners,  the  Maria  and 
Carleton;  a  large  gondola,  the  Loyal  Convert;  the  floating 
radeau  or  battery,  the  Thunderer;  and  twenty  gun  boats,  all 
manned  by  seven  hundred  men,  from  the  British  fleet,  under 
regular  naval  officers,  and  accompanied  by  about  seven  thousand 
troops,  in  transports.  The  naval  force  was  under  command  of 
Captain  Pringle  of  the  Royal  Navy.  General  Carleton,  him- 
self, accompanied  this  naval  force  on  board  the  Maria. 

It  was  a  joyous  party.  The  psychology  of  a  sailor  is  such  that 
he  always  enjoys  land  operations.  To  sailors,  anything  on  shore  is 
a  lark,  whether  it  is  a  fight  or  frolic.  On  shore  the  rigid  discipline 
and  minute  routine  of  the  man  of  war  is  necessarily  relaxed,  and  it 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  all  of  England's  military  expeditions, 
where  they  have  included  a  naval  brigade,  particularly  in  the 
Crimea,  that  sailors  have  encountered  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  with  a  cheery  optimism  and  gayety,  which  has  been  quite 
an  oasis  in  the  surrounding  army  gloom  and  discontent.  In 
fact,  the  serious  part  of  a  sailor's  life  commences  at  sea,  when  out 
of  sight  of  land,  and  for  him  the  land  is  made  only  for  relaxation 
and  pleasure.  Perhaps  we  would  feel  that  way  if  we  lived  with  the 
lid  on  all  our  emotions  and  actions,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  in 
naval  life. 

So,  this  regular  naval  force,  sailing  up  Lake  Champlain,  with 
a  fair  wind,  on  October  11,  1776,  knowing  their  superiority, 
were  eager  to  meet  the  Yankee  fleet,  and  Captain  Pringle,  walking 
the  quarter-deck  with  Carleton,  gave  expression  to  the  buoyant 
and  optimistic  spirit,  which  permeated  his  whole  command,  by 
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saying,  "The  rascals  won't  even  give  us  a  chance  to  burn  powder," 
but  Carleton,  who  had  the  year  before,  tested  the  metal  of  the 
"rascals"  and  their  leader  at  Quebec,  remarked,  conservatively, 
"Wait   and  see." 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  Sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
keeping  along  the  shore  of  Grand  Island,  where  Carleton  supposed 
Arnold  to  be,  they  scanned  the  shores  eagerly,  but  Arnold  having 
withdrawn  his  forces  to  a  bay  on  the  west  side  of  Valcour  Island, 
and  as  Valcour  Island  is  from  100  to  180  feet  high,  his  position 
was  not  discovered  until  the  fleet  had  passed  some  distance  to 
leeward,  so  that  when  the  British  finally  discovered  him,  they  had 
to  haul  up  on  the  wind  and  try  to  beat  up  to  his  position. 

This  was  not  so  easily  done,  as  under  the  lee  of  the  high  land, 
where  Arnold  was  anchored,  the  northerly  wind  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  so  that  the  masted  vessels  worked  to  windward  slowly. 

About  seven  o'clock,  however,  the  gun-boats  were  enabled  to 
sweep  to  windward,  and  take  a  position  to  the  south  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet,  when  they  opened  fire  upon  the  Royal  Savage,  in  which 
Arnold  with  a  few  galleys  had  advanced  a  short  distance  in  the 
front  of  his  line.  The  British  schooner  Carleton  soon  after  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  gun-boats.  The  Royal  Savage  sustained 
the  fire  of  the  British  vessels  for  some  time,  during  which  her  mast 
was  crippled  and  much  of  her  rigging  shot  away.  She  then  at- 
tempted to  return  to  the  line,  but  grounded  near  the  southern 
point  of  the  Island,  and  was  abandoned  by  Arnold,  who  succeeded 
in  reaching  his  line  in  safety.  At  night  the  British  boarded  the 
Royal  Savage  and  set  her  on  fire. 

At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  the  Carleton  and  the  gun-boats  had 
approached  within  musket  shot  of  the  American  line,  when  the 
action  became  general,  and  continued  without  cessation  until 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  engagement 
Arnold  was  on  board  the  Congress,  Waterbury  on  the  Washington, 
and  Colonel  Wigglesworth  on  the  Trumbull.  The  Congress  and 
the  Washington  suffered  severely.  The  latter  was  hulled  in 
several  places,  her  main-mast  shot  through,  and  her  sails  torn  to 
pieces.  Waterbury  fought  bravely  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his 
vessel,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  action  was  the  only  active 
officer  on  board;  the  master  and  captain  being  severely  wounded 
and  the  first  lieutenant  killed.     The  gondola  New  York  lost  all 
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her  officers  except  Captain  Lee,  and  the  gondola  Philadelphia, 
which  Captain  Grant  commanded,  was  so  badly  injured  that  she 
sank  about  one  hour  after  the  engagement.  Arnold  handled  the 
Congress  like  a  lion  at  bay,  pointing  almost  every  gun  with  his 
own  hands,  and  cheering  his  men  with  voice  and  gesture.  His 
vessel  was  hulled  twelve  times,  and  received  seven  shot  between 
wind  and  water;  the  main-mast  was  injured  in  two  places,  the 
rigging  cut  to  pieces,  and  many  of  the  men  killed  and  wounded. 
All  this  indicates  warm  work. 

When  you  come  to  consider  that  on  the  British  side,  the  guns 
were  aimed  and  pointed  by  expert  gunners,  trained  to  their  work, 
and  that  on  the  American  side,  they  had  only  raw  militia,  who  had 
never  worked  guns  on  ship-board  before,  you  can  see  what  a 
credible  showing  Arnold's  little  force  made  against  a  superior 
enemy.  The  credit  of  this  must  go  chiefly  to  Arnold  himself  who 
had  a  marvelous  gift  of  inspiring  every  man  under  him  with  his 
own  desperate  valor. 

In  this  day's  action,  Arnold  lost  eighty  out  of  five  hundred  men, 
and  two  ships  totally  destroyed  with  nearly  all  the  rest  of  them  in  a 
leaky  condition. 

On  the  side  of  the  English,  the  battle  was  sustained  by  the 
gun-boats  and  the  schooner  Carleton,  and  by  a  party  of  Indians 
who  were  landed  on  the  island  and  main  shore,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire  of  musketry  during  the  engagement.  The  English 
vessels  suffered  considerably.  On  board  the  Carleton  eight  men 
were  killed  and  six  wounded.  Two  of  the  gun-boats  were  sunk, 
and  one  was  blown  up,  with  a  number  of  men  on  board.  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Captain  Pringle,  who  had  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  his  larger  vessels  into  action 
called  off  those  engaged,  and  anchored  his  whole  fleet  just  out  of 
reach  of  the  American  guns.  The  Thunderer  lay  at  the  right  of  the 
line,  a  little  south  of  Garden  Island,  the  schooner  Maria  on  the 
left  near  the  main  shore,  while  the  Loyal  Convert  and  the  In- 
flexible occupied  intermediate  positions.  The  Carleton  and  gun- 
boats were  anchored  near  and  among  the  other  vessels.  By  this 
arrangement,  Captain  Pringle  hoped  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
American  fleet  during  the  night. 

The  outlook  for  Arnold,  on  the  night  of  October  11,  was  any- 
thing but  a  cheerful  one.     In  fact  it  might  be  called  desperate 
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and  the  probabilities  of  his  destruction,  on  the  next  day,  were 
great,  particularly  if  there  should  be  a  shift  of  wind,  which  would 
enable  the  enemy  to  bear  down  upon  his  forces  with  all  their 
broad-side  vessels.  There  was  no  possibility  of  escape  by  land, 
as  the  woods  were  full  of  British  troops  and  Indians.  Moreover, 
his  ammunition  was  three-fourths  expended,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  made  much  of  a  fight  the  next  day.  But  Arnold,  whom  no 
adverse  circumstances  ever  daunted,  and  who  never  knew  when  he 
was  whipped,  called  a  counsel  of  war,  and  decided  upon  an  im- 
mediate retreat,  during  the  night. 

I  find  some  ambiguity  among  historians  as  to  how  this  retreat 
was  made,  whether  through  the  enemy's  lines  or  around  their 
right  or  eastern  flank,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  favor  the  latter 
movement,  which,  as  the  lake  was  five  miles  wide  at  that  point, 
and  unguarded,  seems  the  safest  route  to  have  taken. 

So  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Colonel  Wigglesworth  got  the 
Trumbull  under  way,  and,  bearing  around  the  north  end  of  Valcour, 
directed  his  course  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  passing  out- 
side of  the  British  line.  The  Trumbull  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Enterprise  and  Lee,  with  the  gondolas;  and  about  ten  o'clock, 
Waterbury  started  in  the  Washington  galley,  followed  closely  by 
Arnold  in  the  Congress.  In  this  order,  with  a  light  at  the  stern  of 
each  vessel,  the  fleet  passed  to  Schuyler's  Island  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  where  they  arrived  early  the  next  morning. 

On  examination,  Arnold  found  two  of  the  gondolas  too  badly 
injured  to  repair.  These  he  sank  near  the  Island,  and,  having 
fitted  up  the  other  boats  as  well  as  his  limited  time  and  means 
would  permit,  again  set  sail  for  Crown  Point. 

While  Arnold  was  repairing  his  vessels,  the  British  fleet  weighed 
anchor  and  began  beating  up  the  lake  in  pursuit,  the  wind  blowing 
gently  from  the  south.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the 
American  fleet  was  off  the  Bouquet  River,  and  the  English  lay  a 
little  above  Schuyler's  Island.  Arnold  now  had  the  wind  in  the 
south,  while  a  fresh  northeast  wind,  blowing  in  the  broader  part  of 
the  lake,  favored  the  English  commander,  who  brought  up  his 
leading  vessels  soon  after  the  former  had  passed  Split  Rock.  On 
this  occasion,  Captain  Pringle  led  in  person  in  the  Maria,  followed 
by  the  Inflexible  and  Carleton.  The  Maria  and  Inflexible  at 
first  attacked  the  Washington,  which  was  too  much  shattered  to 
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keep  up  with  the  rest.  The  Washington  struck  after  receiving  a 
few  shots.  The  two  vessels  then  joined  the  Carleton,  and  for 
several  hours,  poured  an  incessant  fire  into  the  Congress,  which 
was  briskly  returned.  Arnold  kept  up  a  running  fight  until  he 
arrived  within  ten  miles  of  Crown  Point,  when  he  ran  the  Congress 
and  four  gondolas  into  a  small  creek,  and  having  removed  the 
small  arms,  burned  the  vessels  to  the  water's  edge.  In  this 
action,  the  Congress  lost  her  first  lieutenant  and  three  men. 
The  escape  from  such  an  overwhelming  force  seems  miraculous. 

The  only  vessels  taken  by  the  enemy  were  the  Washington,  and 
the  gondola  Jersey.  The  English  loss,  according  to  American 
accounts,  must  have  been  over  one  hundred. 

After  leaving  the  Congress,  Arnold's  troubles  were  not  entirely 
over,  for  he  had  ten  miles  of  tangled  wilderness,  between  him  and 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  a  wilderness  full  of  savages,  eager  for  scalps. 
All  of  these  dangers  Arnold  succeeded  in  evading,  and  with  ninety 
survivors  of  his  forlorn  hope,  he  arrived  safely  at  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
on  October  15,  with  the  British  only  three  miles  away. 

Thus  ended  these  three  glorious  days  of  battle,  in  October, 
1776.  Our  American  Leonidas  returned  from  his  Thermopylae, 
with  his  shield,  not  on  it.  The  American  forces  abandoned  Crown 
Point  on  October  15  and  returned  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  where  Gates 
was  prepared  to  resist  the  English  advance.  General  Carleton 
occupied  Crown  Point  after  the  Americans  had  left. 

There  was  one  incident  in  this  battle  which  is  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, and  which  shows  like  the  poppies  on  the  blood  stained  fields 
of  Flanders,  that  the  flowers  of  humanity  may  sometimes  flourish 
amidst  the  carnage  of  war,  and  which  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  human  outrages  with  which  we  were  shocked  during  the  late 
World  War. 

Immediately  after  the  action  of  the  13th,  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
gave  orders  for  his  surgeons  to  treat  the  wounded  prisoners  with 
the  same  care  they  did  his  own  men.  He  then  directed  all  the 
other  prisoners  to  be  brought  on  board  his  ship,  where  he  treated 
them  to  a  drink  of  grog,  praised  the  bravery  of  their  conduct, 
regretted  that  it  had  not  been  displayed  in  the  service  of  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  offered  to  send  them  home  to  their  friends,  on 
their  giving  parole  that  they  would  not  again  take  up  arms  against 
Great  Britain  until  they  should  be  exchanged.     On  the   14th, 
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Captain,  afterwards,  Sir  James  Craig,  accompanied  the  prisoners 
to  Ticonderoga,  where  he  dismissed  them  on  parole.  The  generous 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  filled  the  prisoners  with 
the  highest  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  they  returned  proclaiming 
the  praise  of  the  British  general.  The  feelings  and  sentiments 
expressed  by  these  men  were  such  that  it  was  not  considered  safe 
to  allow  them  to  land  or  to  converse  with  the  American  troops. 
They  were  therefore  sent  forward  to  Skenesborough  the  same 
night. 

Whether  actuated  by  humanity  or  policy,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
subject  the  action  to  any  third  degree  examination  of  motives,  for, 
to  the  recipients  of  General  Carleton's  generosity,  who  were  sent 
to  their  home  firesides  instead  of  to  a  British  prison  ship,  the 
motives  for  their  release  were  a  matter  of  indifference. 

In  speaking  of  the  result  of  this  naval  action,  Trevelyan  says, 
"Arnold's  resolution  to  face  a  battle  had  been  determined  by 
broad  and  far  seeing  consideration.  He  had  lost  a  squadron, 
which,  but  for  his  exertion,  would  never  have  been  built,  and  he 
lost  it  to  some  purpose." 

Carleton's  onward  movement  had  been  unduly  delayed  out  of 
respect  for  the  preparations  which  the  Americans  were  making 
for  his  reception.  In  Arnold's  opinion,  any  fate  would  be  better 
for  his  ships  than  to  skulk  away  in  front  of  the  British  advance 
until  they  had  been  hunted  up  against  the  shore,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George,  and  there  trapped  like  so  many  fowls  in  a  decoy. 
But  most  assuredly,  even  at  that  late  season  of  the  year,  Carleton 
would  not  have  harbored  short  of  Albany. 

Admiral  Mahan  sums  up  the  battle,  in  these  words,  "The 
little  American  navy  on  Lake  Champlain  was  wiped  out;  but 
never  had  any  force,  big  or  small,  lived  to  better  purpose  or  died 
more  gloriously,  for  it  had  saved  the  lake  for  that  year.  In 
conduct  and  courage,  Arnold's  behavior  was  excellent  throughout. 
Without  enlarging  upon  the  energy  which  created  the  flotilla,  and 
the  breadth  of  view  which  suggested  preparations  that  he  could  not 
enforce,  admiration  is  due  to  his  recognition  of  the  fact — implicit 
in  deed,  if  unexpressed  in  work— that  the  one  use  of  the  navy  was 
to  contest  the  control  of  the  water;  to  impose  delay,  even  if  it 
could  not  secure  ultimate  victory.  No  words  could  say  more 
clearly  than  do  his  actions,  that,  under  the  existing  conditions,  the 
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navy  was  useless,  except  as  it  contributed  to  that  end;  valueless, 
if  buried  in  port.  Upon  this  rests  the  merit  of  his  bold  advance 
into  the  lower  narrows ;  upon  this  his  choice  of  the  strong  defensive 
position  of  Valcour;  upon  this  rests  his  refusal  to  retreat,  as  urged 
by  Waterbury,  when  the  full  force  of  the  enemy  was  disclosed, — a 
decision  justified,  or  rather  illustrated,  by  the  advantages  which 
the  accidents  of  the  day  threw  into  his  hands.  His  personal 
gallantry  was  conspicuous  there  as  at  all  times  of  his  life." 

The  historian  of  the  Royal  Navy  says  of  this  battle,  "The 
very  existence  of  the  flotilla  and  its  conduct  in  battle  were  largely 
due  to  Arnold.  Another  year,  with  better  preparations,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  able  to  resist  with  a  success  which  brought  about  the 
several  steps  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  and  the  French  Alliance, 
and  the  final  success  of  the  Allied  Armies." 

Lossing,  in  his  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  pays  this  tribute 
to  Arnold:  "General  Arnold  covered  himself  with  glory,  and  his 
example  appears  to  have  been  nobly  followed  by  most  of  his 
officers  and  men.  Even  the  enemy  did  justice  to  the  resolution 
and  skill  with  which  the  American  flotilla  was  managed.  The 
disparity  of  force  rendered  victory  out  of  the  question  from  the 
first.  The  manner  in  which  the  Congress  was  fought,  until  she 
had  covered  the  retreat  of  the  galleys,  and  the  stubborn  resolution 
with  which  she  was  defended  until  destroyed,  converted  the  dis- 
asters of  this  part  of  the  day  into  a  species  of  triumph." 

Gates,  in  sending  Arnold's  report  to  Schuyler,  wrote,  'Tt  had 
pleased  Providence  to  preserve  General  Arnold.  Few  men  ever 
met  with  so  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  in  so  short  a  time." 
Gates,  published  to  the  army,  a  general  order,  giving  thanks  to 
General  Arnold,  and  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  fleet, 
for  the  gallant  defence  they  made  against  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  forces. 

From  Washington  and  Schuyler,  Arnold  received  congratulatory 
letters.  In  short,  this  naval  battle  compares  favorably  with  such 
classics  as  the  battle  between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in  com- 
mand of  John  Paul  Jones,  and  the  English  Frigate  Serapis,  under 
Captain  Pearson,  where  Paul  Jones,  with  his  vessel  almost  a 
wreck,  when  asked  by  Captain  Pearson  if  he  had  struck  his 
colors,  made  that  well  known  reply,  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to 
fight;"  or  with   that   English   classic,    the   action   between   the 
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Revenge  bearing  the  flag  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
and  a  fleet  of  fifty- three  ships,  in  which  Grenville  dying  of  his 
wounds,  refused  to  surrender,  and  which  Tennyson  immortalized 
in  the  following  vigorous  lines: 

"And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the 

summer  sea, 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  fifty-three. 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-built  galleons 

came, 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle  thunder 

and  flame; 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with  her  dead 

and  her  shame. 
For  many  were  sunk,  and  many  were  shattered,  and  so  could 

fight  us  no  more. 
God  of  Battles!    Was  ever  a  battle  like   this   in   the  World 

before?" 

The  spirit  of  these  heroes  is  interchangeable  with  that  of  Arnold. 
The  glory  of  this  so-called  naval  action  at  Valcour  Island  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  army  and  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
fought  entirely  by  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  who  were 
lifted  from  a  purely  military  to  a  naval  plane  of  action  by  Arnold's 
genius  and  contagious  zeal.  Knowing  the  poor  tools  he  had  to 
work  with,  he  showed  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  selecting  a  battle  ground  where  the  enemy  was  between  him 
and  his  line  of  retreat,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  for  that  de- 
sertion, in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  which,  under  the  slack  con- 
ditions of  discipline  at  that  period,  was  common  enough  and  which 
moved  Washington  greatly,  as  is  shown  in  his  letters  to  governors 
of  colonies. 

If  it  is  permissible  to  penetrate  behind  the  darkness  and  gloom 
in  which  Arnold,  by  his  monumental  treason,  closed  his  career, 
and  to  gaze  upon  the  bright  sunshine  of  his  early  efforts  with  the 
ardent  patriotism  and  contagious  enthusiasm  which  he  gave  to 
the  Revolutionary  cause  at  its  commencement,  one  may,  perhaps, 
be  pardoned  in  dropping  a  silent  tear  of  regret,  that  a  life  of  so 
much  promise  ended  so  disastrously.  In  trying  to  comprehend  the 
psychology  of  such  a  character,  one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
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that  with  such  complexes,  as  a  monumental  egotism  and  self 
esteem,  and  a  highly  sensitive  and  proud  temperament,  his  mental 
attitude  towards  influences  was  largely  emotional,  and  that  the 
current  of  his  patriotism,  while  strong,  was  of  no  great  depth. 
We  have  all,  perhaps,  encountered  men  of  like  personalities,  capa- 
ble of  great  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  influences  of  the  moment. 

Francis  J.  Higginson. 


THE  GENESIS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE  EARLY  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT 

IN  NEW  YORK  STATE* 

In  a  recent  publication  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  editor  of 
the  American  Issue,  assures  us  that  the  "American  liquor  problem 
is  as  old  as  the  white  man's  knowledge  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent."1 If  this  be  true,  the  problem  long  existed  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  which  little  comprehended  its  social  significance.  For 
two  full  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  the  English- 
man's portion  of  the  American  continent  witnessed  no  organized 
endeavor  to  define  or  restrict  the  influence  of  liquor  upon  the  larger 
interests  of  the  group.  Save  in  the  case  of  Georgia,  where  Ogle- 
thorpe's futile  efforts  directed  attention  to  the  destructive  nature 
of  distilled  spirits,  there  was  no  considerable  condemnation  of 
intoxicants  as  such.  Puritan  clergymen,  Dutch  merchants  and 
Virginia  planters  agreed  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  "in 
moderation"  was  not  only  beneficial,  but  also  necessary.  They 
were  quick,  however,  to  rebuke  individual  excesses,  for  all  such 
indiscretions  signified  an  abuse  of  nature's  wholesome  gifts,  and 
hence  a  violation  of  the  Divine  will  in  the  matter.  Their  con- 
ception of  the  liquor  problem,  so  far  as  they  had  any,  embraced 
nothing  beyond  the  occasional  lapse  of  men  from  judicious  self- 
control.  Varying  opinions  as  to  what  constituted  a  proper  use  of 
the  "good  creature"2  made  some  communities  more  sober  or  at 
least  less  indulgent  than  others,  but  all  were  solicitious  that  there 
be  an  adequate  and  cheap  supply  of  superior  quality.3  Restraint 
was  necessary  only  for  those  incorrigibles  who  persisted  in  flaunt- 
ing the  evidence  of  their  over-indulgence  in  the  faces  of  their  more 
abstemious   fellows. 

Such  regulatory  measures  as  were  adopted  during  the  colonial 
period,  motivated  by  the  desire  to  outlaw  drunkenness,  were  not 
designed  to  reform  social  customs.  Even  this  primary  motive 
was  frequently  complicated  by  three  particular  considerations: 
first,  the  discovery,  confirmed  by  harrowing  experiences,  that  the 
American  Indian  under  the  influence  of  liquor  was  a  menace  to 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association,  September  27,  1922. 
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life  and  property;  second,  the  desire  to  provide  adequate  accom- 
modations for  travelers  and  to  encourage  the  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling industries ;  and  third,  the  fact  that  sorely  needed  revenues 
could  be  most  easily  secured  by  some  sort  of  assessment  against  the 
liquor  traffic.4  For  example,  the  excise  on  wine,  beer  and  other 
liquors  imposed  in  New  Netherland  by  William  Kieft  was  not  a 
restriction  on  the  trade  in  intoxicants,  but  a  means  of  paying  for  a 
costly  Indian  war  brought  on  the  colony  by  Kieft 's  incompetence. 
Similarly,  the  sumptuary  legislation  demanded  by  the  dictatorial 
Stuyvesant  was  directed  against  drunkenness,  the  high  price  of 
liquors,  and  the  evasion  of  the  excise  rather  than  against  the 
brewer,  distiller,  tapster  or  taverner.5  At  any  rate  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  Dutch  burghers  were  little  affected,  for  Secretary 
Van  Tienhoven  reported  that,  although  all  but  tapsters  could  lay 
in  private  stocks  without  paying  an  excise,  the  annual  revenue 
collected  amounted  to  almost  $2  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
on  Manhattan  Island.6  This  intimate  relation  between  revenue 
production  and  regulation  was  manifest  in  several  features  of  the 
licensing  system  which  the  English  later  developed  in  New  York 
from  the  Dutch  beginnings.  The  principal  purpose  of  their 
policy  seemed  to  be  the  sure  and  swift  collection  of  an  adequate 
excise,  and  with  this  end  in  view  they  tried  one  device  after  another 
during  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Control  by  municipal 
authorities  and  justices  of  the  peace  gave  way  to  a  plan  of  farming 
out  the  excise  to  commissioners  in  the  several  counties,  soon  super- 
seded by  the  sale  of  the  entire  revenue  to  two  individuals.  These 
arrangements  proving  equally  futile  from  the  standpoint  of 
financial  returns,  a  law  of  1758  resolved,  the  difficulty  by  establish- 
ing the  minimum  amount  to  be  realized  in  each  county,  and  by 
empowering  the  county  commissioners  to  license  all  retailers, 
apportioning  the  excise  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  gross 
sales  of  each.7 

Though  this  legislation  made  sure  the  collection  of  an  adequate 
revenue,  it  deprived  the  license  system  of  that  slight  semblance  of 
restriction  which  it  had  possessed.  More  retailers  with  greater 
gross  sales  would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  and 
the  test  for  granting  a  license  would  be  not  the  need  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  exigencies  of  the  excise  situation.  Besides, 
the  colonial  assembly  had  consistently  discriminated  in  favor  of 
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liquors  distilled  from  fruit  or  grain  which  was  "of  the  growth  of  the 
province"  and  had  thus  given  aid  and  comfort  to  those  operating 
small  stills  in  the  rural  sections.  Farmers  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  convert  their  grain  into  liquor,  for  which  there  was  always 
a  ready  market,  than  to  make  the  long  haul  to  the  nearest  point 
where  they  could  secure  a  reasonable  price.  With  economic 
conditions  as  well  as  legislation  encouraging  the  growth  of  domestic 
distillation  it  was  not  strange  that  intemperance  secured  fast 
hold  upon  a  society  which  regarded  all  intoxicants  as  indispensable 
aids  in  health  and  illness.  The  increased  use  of  ardent  spirits 
evident  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  undiminished 
during  the  Revolution,  became  a  serious  condition  at  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  respect  New  York  was  but 
typical.  The  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicants  prevailed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  its  menace  called  forth  the  first  organized 
protests  against  liquors ;  organized  protests  which  in  their  totality 
constituted  the  early  temperance  reformation.8 

The  temperance  reform,  like  other  reformations,  had  its  fore- 
runners, voices  in  the  wilderness  preparing  the  way  for  a  definite 
organization.  None  was  more  active  in  this  preliminary  work 
than  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  an  eminent  Philadelphia  physician  and 
professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  that  city, 
who  turned  his  attention,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  public  services  in 
the  Second  Continental  Congress,  to  "the  extirpation  of  the  abuse 
of  spirituous  liquors."  After  much  meditation  and  a  little  re- 
search he  published  in  1785  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Effects  of  Ardent 
Spirits  on  the  Human  Mind  and  Body."  The  essay  contained  no 
startling  revelations,  but  argued  in  a  common-sense  fashion  against 
the  accepted  opinion  that  ardent  spirits  possessed  medicinal  proper- 
ties. The  author  was  especially  anxious  that  his  message  should 
reach  the  rural  sections,  and  many  a  farmer's  almanac  contained 
the  essay  with  its  refutation  of  the  common  belief  that  distilled 
liquors  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  laborer's  diet.9  With  his 
characteristic  admiration  of  German  sobriety  and  industry,  Dr. 
Rush  suggested  that  ardent  spirits  be  supplanted  by  the  drinks 
frequently  used  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  beer,  cider 
and  light  wines.  In  his  campaign  to  promote  the  moderate  use  of 
these  milder  beverages  he  addressed  himself  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  churches  in  America,  as  the  most  powerful  influences 


Alighting  at  the  main  entrance,  one  sees  at  the  left  old  Sky  Top  standing  guard 
over  his  mountain  lake 


And  shortly  look  down  on  this  panorama  of  gardens,  house, 
•vast  "western  "valley 
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he  could  set  in  motion.10  The  Methodist  societies,  having  allowed 
John  Wesley's  rule  of  1743  against  distilled  liquors  to  become  a 
dead  letter,  denned  anew  their  position  by  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  between  178U  and  1798.  The  Society  of 
Friends  attempted  to  clarify  a  vague  hostility  to  liquor  which 
it  had  maintained  since  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  But  neither 
group  did  more  than  condemn  an  excessive  use  of  intoxicants. 
The  writings  of  Rush  in  the  public  prints  were  reenforced  by  the 
plain  speech  of  Bishop  Asbury,  as  he  carried  a  sense  of  unity 
to  the  scattered  Methodist  groups  in  the  South  and  West.  Every- 
where he  demanded  retrenchment  in  the  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits.11  Editors  of  country  newspapers  adopted  the  new  attitude 
and,  while  advertising  in  their  columns  an  excellent  choice  of 
desirable  beverages,  found  space  for  sentiments  distinctly  hostile  to 
their  advertisers'  business  interests.12  Voluntary  associations  of 
individuals  pledged  to  abstain  from  strong  drink  in  conducting 
their  business  establishments,  were  formed.  Of  these  the  most 
widely  known  was  the  group  of  Litchfield  County  farmers  in 
Connecticut,  who  engaged  to  serve  the  men  whom  they  employed 
only  common,  simple  drinks  of  their  own  production.  A  similar 
pledge  written  and  circulated  by  Micajah  Pendleton  received  the 
signatures  of  many  farmers  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  during  1800. 13 
Clergymen,  particularly  in  New  England,  were  paying  their  compli- 
ments to  "Demon  Rum"  with  increasing  frequency,  and  the  isolated 
protests  of  individuals  were  becoming  sufficiently  numerous  to 
constitute  a  respectable  body  of  reform  sentiment. 

In  the  annals  of  this  temperance  movement  the  achievements  of 
the  Empire  State  fill  many  a  page.  Its  contributions  of  men, 
money  and  measures  were  an  inspiring  incentive  to  other  states, 
and  within  its  borders  was  organized  in  1808  the  first  temperance 
society  in  this  country.  Dr.  Billy  J.  Clark,  a  physician  in  the 
town  of  Moreau,  Saratoga  County,  originated  the  idea  of  a  definite 
organization  committed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  fight  against 
intemperance.  A  country  doctor,  belonging  to  that  group  of 
public  servants  whose  ministry  intimately  acquaints  them  with 
conditions  in  the  community's  life  which  are  normally  concealed, 
he  saw  beyond  the  particular  diseases  of  his  patients  to  a  general 
malady  affecting  the  health  of  the  group.  In  Moreau  and  the 
neighboring    town    of    Northumberland    centered    the    seasonal 
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activity  of  a  thriving  lumber  business,  and  the  lumber- jacks 
sought  compensation  for  the  discomforts  of  their  employment  in 
generous  potations  of  New  England  rum  or  domestic  spirits. 
His  professional  visits  among  the  families  of  these  men  confirmed 
Dr.  Clark's  opposition  to  the  prevailing  customs,  an  opposition 
which  had  originated  from  his  reading  of  Rush's  essays.  After 
consultation  with  his  minister,  Reverend  Lebbeus  Armstrong, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  he  developed  his  plan  for  an 
organization  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1808,  forty-three  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  signed  the  constitution  of  the  "Temperance 
Society  of  Moreau  and  Northumberland,"  pledging  themselves  to 
use  no  "rum,  gin,  whiskey,  wine  or  any  distilled  spirits,  or  compo- 
sitions of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  except  by  advice  of  a  physician, 
or  in  case  of  actual  disease;  also,  excepting  wine  at  public  dinners, 
under  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents;  provided  that  this  article 
shall  not  infringe  on  any  religious  ordinance."14 

This  was  no  iron-clad  pledge,  but  with  its  numerous  loop- 
holes it  marked  these  men  as  founders  of  a  new  enterprise.  Living 
in  a  typical  community  which  regarded  ardent  spirits  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  disease,  which  could  not  build  a  house,  cut  down  a 
field  of  grain,  hold  a  husking,  log-rolling,  quilting,  christening, 
wedding  or  funeral  without  some  assistance  from  alcohol,  the 
society's  charter  members  must  have  felt  considerable  misgiving 
about  their  experiment.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual 
meeting,  held  in  conformity  with  the  constitutional  provision,  the 
spirit  of  wonder  at  the  year's  success  was  so  prevading  that  the 
gathering  resolved  itself  into  an  experience  meeting  of  the  revival 
type.  Following  a  short  sermon  by  Rev.  Armstrong,  each  member 
related  the  effect  of  the  pledge  upon  his  household.  An  extract 
from  the  testimony  of  Captain  Isaac  B.  Payn,  wealthy  farmer  and 
lumber  merchant,  reveals  the  dominant  tone: 

"A  hogshead  of  rum  each  year  has  been  consumed  in  my  business 
concerns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wines,  cordials  and  other  liquors 
consumed  by  the  family,  their  parties  and  visiting  friends.  After 
signing  the  temperance  pledge  a  year  ago,  instead  of  a  hogshead,  I 
purchased  a  five-gallon  keg  of  rum,  for  my  whole  business  concerns, 
both  farming  and  lumber,  and  my  reason  for  doing  this  was,  be- 
cause my  business  required  a  few  excellent  laborers,  not  one  of 
whose  help  I  could  obtain  without  some  liquor.     During  the  year 
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past,  I  have  exerted  the  best  influence  in  my  power  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  liquor  required  by  them  to  the  lowest  possible  mark. 
This  morning  I  examined  my  keg  of  liquor,  and,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge,  without  accurate  measurement  the  keg  was  half  full. 
We  have  abandoned  all  kinds  of  liquor  in  the  family  as  a  beverage, 
and  the  quantity  used  among  my  laborers  of  the  year  past,  has 
been  reduced  from  a  hogshead  to  the  half  of  a  five-gallon  keg  of 
rum,  and  my  business  was  never  better  performed  nor  to  greater 
satisfaction."15 

Surprise  that  they  were  able  to  carry  on  their  business  enter- 
prises without  ardent  spirits  soon  changed  to  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  that  anything  stronger  than  malt  liquors 
was  a  positive  deterrent  to  labor's  efficiency.  Pamphlets  and 
broadsides  were  circulated  among  the  neighboring  farmers,  ex- 
pounding the  new  view  and  supporting  it  with  accounts  of  personal 
experiences  and  citations  from  the  essay  of  Dr.  Rush.  The  society 
could  be  accused  of  no  great  radicalism  in  its  advocacy  of  temper- 
ance, for  its  pledge  was  a  compromise  with  existing  customs  and 
its  methods  were  mild,  nevertheless  it  set  the  form  for  temper- 
ance organizations  during  the  next  generation.  Special  features 
adopted  in  Moreau,  such  as  a  pledge  against  ardent  spirits  only,  a 
constitution  providing  for  stated  meetings,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
public  through  speeches,  broadsides  and  pamphlets,  became  charac- 
teristic of  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country.16  Among  the  mem- 
bers whose  interest  contributed  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  none  were  more  influential  than  the  first  president,  Colonel 
Sidney  Berry,  a  member  of  the  state  assembly  from  1791  to  1794 
and  surrogate  of  Saratoga  County,  and  Esek  Cowen,  later  dis- 
tinguished in  his  judicial  career.17 

The  enlightening  propaganda  that  issued  from  Moreau  did  not 
effect  any  sudden  change  in  sentiment  throughout  the  state. 
Its  influence,  though  felt  afar,  was  greatest  nearer  home,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a  society  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Greenfield  in  1809.  At  the  same  time  a  new  force  in  a  distant 
section  of  the  state  was  bringing  support  to  the  cause.  Lyman 
Beecher,  pastor  of  the  church  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
aroused  by  conditions  within  his  parish,  turned  the  power  of  his 
pulpit  oratory  against  current  drinking  customs,  and  in  1811  he 
was  joined  by  his  colleague  in  the  Long  Island  Presbytery,  Nathan- 
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iel  S.  Prime,  who  persuaded  his  congregation  at  Freshponds  to  re- 
frain from  offering  spirits  or  wine  as  an  act  of  hospitality.18  Two 
years  later,  Mr.  Prime's  efforts  having  been  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton County,  he  organized  the  farmers  of  Cambridge  into  a  temper- 
ance society.19  During  the  next  decade,  however,  few  echoes  of 
the  reform  movement  were  heard  in  New  York,  as  the  business  of 
war  and  the  settlement  of  the  western  counties  thrust  other  con- 
cerns into  the  background.20  Between  1810  and  1820  the  state's 
population  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  Timothy  D wight, 
that  keen  observer  of  men  and  institutions,  estimated  that  some- 
where between  three-fifths  and  two-thirds  of  this  increase  had 
originated  from  New  England.  Even  if  this  fraction  is  too 
generous,  the  human  contribution  of  the  section  northeast  of  the 
Hudson  to  New  York's  life  was  vastly  significant  for  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  the  state. 

It  is  not  beside  the  point,  then,  to  mention  briefly  the  out- 
standing factors  helping  New  Englanders  make  up  their  minds 
about  the  liquor  question.  The  unostentatious  but  persistent 
efforts  of  Rush,  Asbury,  Beecher  and  others  began  to  bear  fruit  in 
numerous  resolutions  passed  by  the  governing  bodies  of  different 
Protestant  denominations  during  1812.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  the  General  Associations  of  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  appointed 
committees  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  combatting  intemperance. 
Lyman  Beecher,  who  had  recently  been  installed  in  the  Litchfield 
charge,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  in  Connecticut.  With 
vivid  memories  of  his  first  ordination,  when  the  "sideboard  looked 
and  smelled  like  the  bar  of  a  very  active  grog  shop,"  he  undertook 
to  analyze  the  evil  and  suggest  a  remedy.  His  report,  published 
and  distributed  by  the  clergy,  became  the  platform  of  an  active 
reform  party,  which  sought  to  suppress  every  manner  of  vice  and 
thus  save  society  from  the  disintegration  seemingly  imminent. 
A  pessimistic  view  was  prevalent  among  political,  social  and  re- 
ligious leaders.  The  position  of  the  established  order  was  threat- 
ened by  political  revolt.  The  sins  of  the  populace  were  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  exasperating.  It  was  to  spike  up  the 
rafters  of  the  social  edifice  that  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  and  the  Promotion  of  Good  Morals  was  organ- 
ized.    Closely  associated  with  it  in  point  of  time,  purpose  and 
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personnel  was  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance.  Both  sought  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  ''Sabbath 
breakers,  rum-selling,  tippling  folk,  infidels  and  ruff -scruff,"22 
and  both  were  officered  and  controlled  by  "the  rich,  the  well- 
born and  the  able."  A  philanthropic  benevolence  moved  the 
founders  to  do  something  for  the  rest  of  society,  but  they  were 
not  yet  converted  to  the  desirability  of  any  serious  reform  for 
themselves. 

As  might  be  expected,  such  detached  interest  deprived  the 
movement  of  all  zealous  devotion  and  prevented  it  from  securing 
hold  upon  any  considerable  group.  Though  a  moral  reform  does 
not  conform  to  state  lines,  New  York  felt  but  slightly  the  work 
that  the  New  England  societies  were  doing.  Isolated  indications 
there  were  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  problem,  but  no  evidence 
that  the  use  of  intoxicants  was  on  the  decline.  A  temperance 
group  was  formed  in  1818  among  the  New  England  settlers  at 
Hector  in  Tompkins  County.23  The  New  York  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Internal  Improvements  published  in  1819  Judge 
Thomas  Hertell's  essay,  "An  Expose  of  the  Causes  of  Intem- 
perate Drinking,"  which  advocated  total  abstinence  from  all  that 
intoxicates  as  the  basis  of  true  temperance.24  The  work  was  not 
cordially  received  by  the  temperance  advocates  of  the  period, 
because  their  definition  of  temperance,  vague  though  it  was,  did 
not  embrace  total  abstinence.  The  reformers  were  attempting 
little  more  by  their  policies  than  the  discouragement  of  drunken- 
ness. They  had  no  definite  objective,  they  feared  to  enlarge  their 
activities  lest  they  encounter  public  disapproval,  and  they  were 
not  convinced  themselves  that  they  had  a  cause  worth  fighting  for. 

It  remained  for  the  Puritan  clergy  to  challenge  the  reformers 
with  an  inspiring  revelation  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task.  Lyman 
Beecher,  ever  the  foe  of  intemperance,  renewed  the  attack  with  a 
zeal  characteristic  of  his  great  revival  sermons.  In  the  course  of 
six  addresses  delivered  in  the  fall  of  1825  he  demanded  the  "banish- 
ment of  ardent  spirits  from  the  list  of  lawful  articles  of  commerce 
by  a  correct  and  efficient  public  sentiment,  such  as  has  turned 
slavery  out  of  half  of  our  land,  and  will  yet  expel  it  from  the  world." 
Reprinted  during  the  next  decade  by  every  temperance  organi- 
zation of  prominence,  these  sermons  became  in  their  sphere  as 
significant  a  piece  of  special  pleading  as  was  later  his  daughter's 
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famous  novel  in  support  of  abolition.  In  like  spirit  Calvin  Chapin, 
pastor  at  Rocky  Hill  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  used  the  columns 
of  the  Connecticut  Observer  during  1826  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  text,  ' 'entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  is  the  only  certain 
preventive  of  intemperance."  He  and  his  friends  had  "abstained" 
for  several  years,  not  only  without  injury  to  themselves  but  with 
positive  physical  and  mental  benefit.  The  experimental  stage 
was  passed,  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  was  a  desirable  ob- 
jective.26 On  February  10,  1826,  Justin  Edwards  wrote  to  his 
friend  William  A.  Hallock,  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  of  New  York:  "We  are  at  present  fast  hold  of  a  project 
for  making  all  people  in  this  country,  and  in  all  other  countries, 
temperate ;  or  rather,  a  plan  to  induce  those  that  are  now  temperate 
to  continue  so.  Then,  as  all  who  are  intemperate  will  soon  be 
dead,  the  earth  will  be  eased  of  an  amazing  evil.  This  you  will 
see  at  once,  is  a  great  plan,  to  execute  it  thoroughly  will  require 
great  wisdom  and  strength."27  The  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Edwards 
for  this  great  plan  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  in  Boston  on  February 
13,  1826.  Resembling  in  form  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  it  aimed  to  preside  over  auxiliary 
societies  organized  in  the  various  states.  As  these  auxiliaries 
came  into  being,  it  urged  them  to  adopt  the  pledge  of  abstinence 
from  ardent  spirits  and  to  persuade  the  local  societies  to  do  like- 
wise. In  this  way  the  same  objective  for  every  group  was  assured. 
Dr.  Edwards  and  his  associates,  mostly  members  of  the  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston,  were  under  a  conviction  to  preach  the  new 
gospel  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  might  win  converts  to 
what  they  deemed  a  new  faith.  They  raised  $13,000  for  the 
support  of  agents  and  in  1827  sent  their  first  missionary,  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hewitt,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  into  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.28  In  the  latter  state  he  presented 
his  cause  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
which  took  the  following  action:  "We  recommend  our  ministers, 
consistories  and  congregations  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance 
by  precept  and  example."29  So  effective  was  the  work  of  Hewitt 
and  Edwards  during  the  early  years  that  they  could  report  in  1829, 
222  societies,  six  state  and  216  local  auxiliaries,  all  organized  on  the 
basis  of  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits.     The  earlier  societies 
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had  either  become  inactive  or  had  affiliated  with  the  newly-formed 
state  organizations.30 

New  York  reacted  quickly  to  the  stimulus  of  the  new  ideas,  and 
seventy-eight  societies  were  in  existence  in  1829  at  the  time  the 
state  leaders  succeeded  in  forming  a  central  organization.  For 
president  the  delegates  unanimously  selected  Reuben  H.  Wal- 
worth, who  had  been  appointed  chancellor  of  the  State  the  pre- 
vious year  by  Governor  Pitcher.  The  vice-presidents,  represent- 
ing the  most  active  districts,  were  David  Buell,  Jr.,  Troy,  vice- 
president  of  Rensselaer  Institute;  John  Watts,  Jr.,  a  retired 
lawyer  of  New  York  City,  founder  and  president  of  the  New  York 
Dispensary;  William  Jay,  judge  of  the  Westchester  County 
Court;  Henry  Huntington,  wealthy  merchant  of  Rome  and 
president  of  the  Utica  Bank;  Ben  Johnson,  leader  of  the  Tompkins 
County  bar;  Henry  Dwight,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva; 
and  Ashley  Sampson  of  Rochester,  later  judge  of  the  Monroe 
County  court.  Its  financial  affairs  the  society  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Farmers' 
Bank  in  Albany,31  and  for  director  of  general  policy  the  choice 
fell  upon  Edward  C.  Delavan  of  Albany,  who  had  amassed  a 
fortune  in  the  wine-importing  business.  The  leadership  in  New 
York,  unlike  that  in  New  England,  was  not  primarily  with  the 
clergy.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  ten  individuals  named  not 
one  was  an  active  clergyman,  and  only  Henry  Dwight  of  Geneva 
had  received  a  theological  training.  This  signifies  no  lack  of  in- 
terest or  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  clergy,  but 
rather  an  unusual  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  laity.  How- 
ever, there  may  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  theory  that  the  mind,  which 
made  the  clergyman  in  New  England,  produced  the  lawyer  and  the 
physician  in  New  York.  The  laymen  based  their  efforts  upon  the 
following  pledge: 

"We,  the  subscribers,  believing  that  the  drinking  of  ardent 
spirits  is,  for  persons  in  health,  not  only  unnecessary  but  in- 
jurious, and  that  its  use  is  the  cause  of  forming  intemperate 
appetites  and  habits;  and  while  it  is  continued,  the  evils  of 
intemperance  can  never  be  prevented;  do  therefore  agree,  that 
we  will  not,  use  distilled  spirits  ourselves,  or  procure  them  for 
the  use  of  our  friends,  or  for  persons  in  our  employment,  and 
that  in  all  suitable  ways  we  will  discountenance  the  use  of  them 
in  the  community."32 
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This  pledge,  reiterating  belief  in  the  medicinal  properties  of 
distilled  spirits,  but  prescribing  it  for  the  individual  in  health, 
was  adopted  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  by  the  local  societies  as 
they  accepted  the  role  of  auxiliaries.  So  rapidly  did  the  process 
take  place  that  the  Executive  Committee  in  its  first  report  for  the 
State  listed  300  societies  with  a  reputed  membership  of  40, 000. 33 

The  participation  of  women  and  children  in  the  movement, 
although  for  a  time  regarded  as  of  slight  importance  and  opposed 
by  a  few  leaders,  soon  became  an  accepted  condition  of  successful 
work.  The  state  convention  at  Utica  in  1834  resolved  that  the 
influence  of  females  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  final 
success  of  the  temperance  cause.34  In  some  communities  the 
women  chose  to  form  separate  groups  that  they  might  better 
serve  the  interests  of  their  sex,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
became  the  numerical  strength  of  the  single  local  society.35  No 
woman,  however,  previous  to  1850  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
her  local  activity  into  the  larger  councils  of  the  movement.  By 
the  plan  of  "Family  Temperance  Societies,"  stressing  the  idea 
that  every  member  of  the  household  should  sign  the  pledge,  many 
children  were  enrolled  in  the  young  people's  societies  or  the  cold 
water  armies.  The  sight  of  these  youthful  soldiers,  parading  in 
their  white  uniforms,  waving  their  inscribed  banners  and  singing 
temperance  songs  won  many  a  convert,  whom  neither  printed 
page  nor  spoken  word  could  have  convinced.36 

Indeed,  the  emotional  element  for  a  time  was  controlling. 
The  movement  took  on  the  attributes  of  a  huge  revival.  Temper- 
ance workers  were  evangelists  preaching  a  "new  gospel."  An 
individual  was  converted  when  he  signed  the  pledge.  Pulpit 
phraseology  became  the  peculiar  property  of  publications  devoted 
to  the  cause.  Writers  called  the  reform  a  harbinger  of  the  millen- 
ium,  or  discovered  that  the  decline  of  intemperance  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  overthrow  of  the  anti-Christ.37  At  the  meetings  of 
local  societies  the  evangelical  prayer  served  as  a  model.  Verses 
set  to  familiar  gospel  tunes  were  sung,  and  after  a  season  of 
prayer  the  new  members  related  their  "experiences."  Gerrit 
Smith  of  Peterboro,  as  active  in  this  as  in  his  anti-slavery  efforts, 
called  E.  C.  Delavan's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Temperance 
Reformation  was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Well  had  its 
leaders  been  called  the  John  the  Baptists  of  the  Gospel.     This 
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spirit,  indicative  of  a  zeal  akin  to  fanaticism,  betrayed  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  organized  evangelical  religion.  Clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  persuasion  devoted  a  generous  proportion  of  their 
sermons  to  denunciation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  indicting  it  as  the 
most  effective  barrier  to  the  church  militant  as  it  marched  on 
to  become  the  church  triumphant.  Deplorable  as  were  the  shame- 
ful crimes  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  intemperance,  they  were 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  frustration  of  the  church's  earthly 
mission.  So  noticeable  was  this  philosophy  that  the  motives  of 
the  clergy  were  often  impugned.  Their  connection  with  the  re- 
form was  branded  as  "a  sectarian  plan,"  "an  attempt  to  unite 
church  and  state,"  and  "a  piece  of  priestcraft  to  rob  independent 
citizens  of  their  rights."39 

The  temperance  periodicals  met  the  charge  of  priestly  domination 
by  stressing  the  activity  of  laymen,  and  by  magnifying  the  im- 
portance of  non-religious  elements  in  the  movement.  Such 
journals  as  the  "Temperance  Recorder,"  edited  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  state  society,  and  "The  American  Quarterly 
Temperance  Magazine"  sought  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  For 
the  farmers  they  had  advice  on  conducting  their  establishments 
without  liquor,  or  suggestions  for  the  disposal  of  grain  without 
selling  to  distilleries.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  were  con- 
fronted by  a  symposium  of  opinion  relative  to  the  effect  of  ardent 
spirits  upon  labor  efficiency,  a  poll  of  leading  employers  after  the 
fashion  of  that  now  being  conducted  by  the  Literary  Digest. 
Physicians  might  read  articles,  illustrated  by  colored  charts, 
setting  forth  the  pathology  of  intemperance.  Members  of  the 
community  fortunate  enough  to  pay  taxes  were  reminded  how 
much  their  assessments  were  increased  by  appropriations  to  main- 
tain asylums,  poorhouses,  and  jails.40  The  sensibilities  of  parents 
were  shocked  by  lurid  stories  of  the  fate  which  might  befall  their 
children,  while  the  children  were  soothed  by  sweetly-told  tales, 
wherein  a  moral  always  showed  that  the  temperance  path  was 
best.  For  those  who  might  not  be  impressed  by  exposition  or 
argument,  the  Recorder  frequently  carried  a  column  listing 
robberies,  assaults,  murders  and  suicides  under  the  simple  heading, 
"For  Retailers."  The  cholera  epidemic  during  the  summer  of 
1832  caused  even  the  temperance  papers  to  run  extras.  Every 
case  reported  in  the  city  of  Albany  was  investigated,   and  of 
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the  336  who  died,  only  two  were  pledge  signers,  while  but  five 
others  were  strictly  temperate.41  A  visitation  of  Providence  had 
brought  home  the  lesson  as  no  argument  could.  Last,  but  not 
least  in  point  of  space,  the  publications  presented  encouraging 
reports  from  county  and  town  auxiliaries,  indicating  remarkable 
progress  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Membership  was  increasing, 
distilleries  were  closing,  stores  and  taverns  were  refusing  to  sell 
spirits,  retail  dealers  were  deserting  the  business  as  though  its 
destruction  were  impending.  Unfortunately  the  will  to  succeed 
too  often  complicated  the  statistical  methods  of  enthusiastic 
workers,  causing  a  given  compilation  to  represent  more  nearly  an 
earnest  hope  than  an  accurate  enumeration.42 

Preserved  in  the  literature  of  this  period  is  a  curious  and  amusing 
evidence  of  the  credulity  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  lectures  delivered 
by  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  to  the  student 
body  during  1838-1839,  appears  the  clearest  statement  of  the 
widely  accepted  "spontaneous  combustion"  theory. 

"When  a  few  years  since  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
occurring  in  the  person  of  an  habitual  drunkard,  was  referred  to  in 
a  temperance  address  by  a  distinguished  layman,  it  was  generally 
regretted.  Few  of  the  friends  of  temperance  were  prepared  to 
endorse  what  then  seemed  to  them  so  improbable  a  statement 
while  the  manufacturers  and  venders  and  drinkers  of  this  fiery 
element  took  occasion  to  proclaim  more  loudly  than  ever  the  folly 
and  fanaticism  of  men  who  could  be  so  weak  themselves  as  to 
believe,  and  so  impertinent  as  to  attempt  to  impose  on  others  the 
belief  of  such  ridiculous  occurrences.  But  these  cases  of  the  death 
of  drunkards  by  internal  fires,  kindled  often  spontaneously  in  the 
fumes  of  Alcohol,  that  escape  through  the  pores  of  the  skin — 
have  become  so  numerous  and  so  incontrovertible,  that  I  presume 
no  person  of  information  will  now  be  found  who  will  venture  to 
call  the  reality  of  their  existence  in  question."43 

To  this  statement  Dr.  Nott  attached  a  list  of  eighteen  cases, 
reported  from  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America  between 
1763  and  1829.  In  every  instance  the  victim  had  been  addicted 
to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  his  tragic 
end  was  usually  a  lamp,  pipe  or  stove,  though  four  exceptions 
proved  that  combustion  might  take  place  without  the  presence  of 
an  external  agent.     Their  will  to  believe  so  far  transcended  the 
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reasonable  objections  to  this  theory,  that  the  temperance  forces 
presented  it  in  pamphlet,  periodical  and  public  address  as  the 
extreme  penalty  which  the  intemperate  might  be  called  upon  to 
pay.  What  mattered  it  that  none  of  them  had  ever  witnessed  a 
case  in  point?  At  any  moment  the  miraculous  destruction  might 
take  its  victim  from  their  very  midst. 

The  enthusiasm  which  could  accept  such  accounts  as  representing 
actual  occurrences,  found  conspicuous  outlet  in  a  series  of  regularfy 
recurring  conventions.  There  were  city,  county,  state  and  national 
conventions  with  their  schedule  of  processions,  speeches,  reports, 
resolutions  and  petitions.  County  delegates  assembled  annually 
for  the  state  meeting  and  portrayed  in  terms  belonging  only  to  the 
zealous  the  progress  of  reform  in  their  respective  districts.  The 
fourth  such  meeting  at  Utica  on  November  20,  1833,  was  the 
occasion  for  special  rejoicing.  After  tabulating  the  returns  from 
the  counties,  it  was  discovered  that  1,537  auxiliaries  to  the  state 
society  had  a  membership  of  229,617,  which  meant  that  twelve 
out  of  every  one  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  state  had  signed  the 
pledge.  Over  twelve  hundred  stores  and  taverns  had  discontinued 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  leaving  about  eighteen  hundred  engaged 
in  the  business.  Of  the  292  distilleries  in  operation  in  New  York 
previous  to  1830,  131  had  shut  down.44  The  society  felt  a  just 
pride  that  its  efforts  were  influencing  the  civil  authorities  in  Albany 
to  grant  no  license  for  retailing  ardent  spirits  to  be  drank  in  stores 
or  groceries.46  Word  came  from  down  state  that  New  York  City 
had  been  canvassed  and  a  society  organized  in  every  ward  with  a 
total  membership  for  the  city  of  approximately  fifteen  thousand. 
During  the  year  the  church  bodies  had  manifested  renewed  interest 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  declaring  it  the  "duty  of  all  those  who 
profess  Jesus  Christ  to  abstain  entirely  from  ardent  spirits," 
and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  Albany  branding  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits  as  an  immorality.46  As  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
sessions,  the  announcement  was  made  that  at  the  first  national 
convention  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  held  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  May,  1833,  Chancellor  Walworth  had  been 
elected  national  president.  At  the  same  time  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Temperance  Union,  comprising  the  officers  and  delegates  of  all 
the  state  societies.  By  these  selections,  New  York's  achievements 
were  signally  recognized. 
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The  harmony  of  a  determined  minority,  which  characterized 
the  Utica  meeting,  was  dispelled  by  the  dissensions  born  of  success. 
The  executive  committee  with  Mr.  Delavan  as  chairman,  desired 
to  commit  the  membership  to  the  proposition  of  abstinence  from 
all  that  intoxicates,  but  their  efforts  to  secure  a  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  pledge  caused  a  bitter  factional  fight  among  the 
rank  and  file.  In  opposing  any  alteration,  telling  use  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  wine  was  an  integral  part  of  the  communion 
service  in  every  Christian  church  and  that  the  Bible  sanctioned  its 
use.  To  this  argument  the  anti-wine  group  replied  that  the 
Scriptures  approved  the  moderate  use  of  pure  wine,  indicating  that 
there  was  no  sin  in  such  use  under  certain  circumstances,  but  this 
was  beside  the  point,  since  nearly  all  the  wine  in  the  United 
States  was  a  vile,  adulterated  compound,  totally  unlike  the 
Syrian  beverage,  and  its  use  created  the  appetite  for  strong  drinks 
in  the  temperate,  while  preventing  the  recovery  of  the  drunkard. 
Some  members,  like  O.  B.  Johnson  of  Utica,  avoiding  the  Biblical 
argument,  found  other  good  reasons  for  opposing  any  change. 
Mr.  Johnson  wrote: 

"By  admitting  wine,  beer  and  cider  into  the  temperance  pledge, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  use  of  them  as  disreputable  as 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  sin  of 
drinking  cider  as  great  as  the  sin  of  drinking  whiskey. — This  view 
is  fallacious.  Instead  of  elevating  the  offense  of  cider  drinking,  it 
will  depress  the  offense  of  dram  drinking  down  to  the  level  of  cider 
drinking.  It  dilutes  the  temperance  pledge.  The  moment  the 
sin  of  dram  drinking  shall  be  deemed  no  greater  than  the  sin  of 
cider  drinking,  the  whole  fabric  will  lie  in  ruins."47  The  majority, 
however,  subscribed  to  the  opinion  which  Johnson  considered 
fallacious,  and  won  its  first  victory  at  the  Albany  convention  in 

1835.  Though  there  was  a  strong  dissent,  it  was  resolved,  "that 
in  the  judgment  of  this  society,  the  Temperance  Recorder  should 
hereafter  take  higher  ground  than  heretofore,  and  should  advocate 
total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate  as  a  drink."48  When 
the  second  national  convention  met  at  Saratoga  Springs,  August  4, 

1836,  New  York's  delegation  supported  the  successful  motion  to 
substitute  "intoxicating  liquor"  in  all  publications  for  "ardent 
spirits."  This  action  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  various 
state  societies  and  the  transition  took  place  between  1836  and  1838. 
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There  is  abundant  proof  of  a  considerable  defection  during  this 
period,  though  the  official  publications  scarcely  noticed  it.  The 
true  situation  was  revealed  by  the  annual  report  for  1839.  In- 
stead of  1537  societies,  as  in  1833,  there  were  1178,  and  the  member- 
ship had  decreased  from  229,617  to  131,161.  Some  societies 
which  had  refused  to  advance  with  the  majority  still  continued 
their  local  work,  serving  as  a  refuge  for  the  moderates,  but  like 
stragglers  in  a  procession,  they  soon  severed  all  connection  with 
the  body  of  the  movement.49 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  131,000,  who  remained 
active  in  the  reform,  suggests  a  significant  relation  between  the 
migration  of  New  Englanders  into  New  York  and  the  development 
of  temperance  sentiment  within  its  borders.  If  the  per  capita 
membership  be  determined  for  each  county  by  comparing  the 
1839  report  with  the  1840  census  returns,  the  percentages  will  be 
greatest  for  those  counties  which  research  has  demonstrated  re- 
ceived the  largest  immigration  from  New  England.  A  map 
study  of  the  most  pronounced  temperance  counties  shows  a  solid 
belt,  beginning  with  Broome  County  on  the  Pennsylvania  line 
and  running  northwest  through  Tioga,  Cortland,  Tompkins, 
Yates,  Ontario,  Monroe  and  Genesee.  Historically,  this  district 
belonged  in  large  part  to  the  two  tracts  ceded  by  New  York  to 
Massachusetts  in  1786.  Genesee,  Ontario,  Monroe  and  Yates 
were  included  in  the  more  than  six  million  acres,  known  as  the 
"Genesee  Country,"  which  Massachusetts  sold  to  Oliver  Phelps 
and  Philip  Gorham,  while  Tioga  and  Broome  were  embraced  in 
the  tract  sold  to  John  Brown  and  others.50  Both  the  Brown 
and  Phelps-Gorham  purchases  became  replicas  of  New  England 
during  the  decades  between  1810  and  1830,  and  their  inhabitants 
proved  fertile  soil  for  the  seed  of  temperance.  It  was  at  least 
twice  as  fertile  as  the  remainder  of  the  state,  for  within  the  district 
9.6  percent  of  the  population  were  pledge  signers,  while  in  the 
sections  beyond  its  borders  only  4.8  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
had  become  active  in  the  movement.  Schenectady  and  Rensse- 
laer counties,  though  less  Puritan  in  their  heritage  than  the  counties 
mentioned,  surpassed  all  others  in  proportion  of  membership,  the 
former  having  17.1  per  cent  and  the  latter  13.2  per  cent  of  its 
population  enrolled.  In  spite  of  the  large  German  element  which, 
content  with  its  malt  liquors,  cared  little  for  temperance,  these 
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two  counties  maintained  a  preeminent  position  by  reason  of  the 
sentiment  in  Troy  and  Schenectady.  Union  College,  located  in 
the  latter  city,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Nott,  became  a  broad- 
casting station  for  temperance  propaganda,  and  the  enthusiasts  in 
the  city  kept  their  county  always  in  the  front  rank.  Much  the 
same  situation  existed  in  Troy,  where  Dr.  S.  S.  Beeman  and  Rev. 
Mark  Tucker  presided  over  congregations  famed  for  their  zeal." 

But  such  strongholds  were  too  few  for  the  reformers,  and 
the  slow  process  of  changing  public  opinion  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample no  longer  seemed  adequate.  For  ten  years  the  proud 
boast  had  been  that  the  only  weapon  necessary  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion was  "moral  suasion,"  but  an  early  belief  in  the  perfectability 
of  man  was  being  undermined  by  the  constant  experience  with 
man's  obstinate  refusal  to  forsake  the  error  of  his  ways.  Hence, 
some  were  urging  a  change  in  methods.  Moral  suasion  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  As  early  as  1837 
the  Recorder  printed  the  following  from  a  correspondent: 

"Now,  at  this  stage  of  the  temperance  reform — at  this  peculiar 
crisis,  it  should  be  the  serious  inquiry  of  every  patriot  and  philan- 
thropist, what  can  be  done? — I  answer,  legislation,  and  nothing 
short  of  legislation  can  accomplish  the  work  and  complete  the 
victory.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  startling  suggestion,  with  many 
good  men,  among  whom  the  opinion  has  been  current  for  years, 
that  legislative  enactments  are  not  necessary — that  a  correct 
public  sentiment  is  sufficient  to  do  away  the  evil.  The  lameness 
of  this  position  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  world  as  it  is — to  every  intelligent  observer  of  the  mer- 
cenary recklessness  of  that  class,  which  now  compose  much  of  the 
opposition  to  temperance  principles."53  So  legislation  was  ad- 
vanced as  the  last  resort  in  a  critical  struggle.  All  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  decade  would  be  lost,  if  legislative  force  were  not  in- 
voked against  the  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  In  apologetic  vein  the  advocates  of  legal  restraint  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  unpopular  among  a  free  people  to  summon 
legislation  to  the  aid  of  reform,  and  that  laws  strikingly  in  ad- 
vance of  public  sentiment  were  destitute  of  efficacy,  but  they 
believed  that  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  the  public  mind 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  laws.  Therefore,  away  with  the  whole 
system  of  licensing  so  nefarious  a  traffic.     Petitions  to  the  legisla- 
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ture  in  1838  elicited  the  response  from  the  committee,  that  "a 
law  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  as  a  beverage,  is  as 
necessary  as  a  law  to  prevent  gambling."54  Three  years  later 
another  legislative  committee  reported  in  favor  of  local  option, 
but  the  report  was  tabled.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  situa- 
tion looked  most  favorable  for  the  friends  of  restriction  an  emo- 
tional current  swept  over  the  country,  delaying  their  program  for 
half  a  decade. 

The  Washingtonian  movement  had  its  origin  in  a  meeting  of 
six  devotees  of  the  bottle  in  Chases  Hotel,  Baltimore,  on  April 
2,  1840.  One  of  their  number,  William  K.  Mitchell,  suggested 
that  they  experiment  with  the  total  abstinence  principle  by  agree- 
ing not  to  use  any  "spirits,  malt  liquors,  wine  or  cider."  It 
was  decided  to  invite  others,  especially  reformed  drunkards,  to 
co-operate  in  forming  the  "Washingtonian  Temperance  Society." 
In  choosing  the  First  President  as  their  patron  saint,  they  were 
guided  by  an  admiration  of  his  character,  and  not  by  an  imitation 
of  his  policy  regarding  intoxicants.  Labelling  themselves  as 
reformed  drunkards,  the  founders  of  the  new  order  were  in- 
stantly successful  in  persuading  other  inebriates  to  sign  the  pledge. 
As  they  were  connected  with  none  of  the  older  organizations,  they 
relied  exclusively  upon  the  novelty  of  their  appeal,  the  human 
interest  in  their  experiences,  and  the  sensationalism  of  their  public 
addresses.  With  that  tenderness  which  the  victim  often  mani- 
fests toward  his  oppressor,  they  had  nothing  but  kind  words  for  the 
liquor  dealers,  insisting  that  the  sympathy  extended  the  poor 
drunkard  should  also  embrace  the  unfortunate  dealer.  The 
most  effective  evangelists  in  the  spread  of  this  doctrine  were 
William  K.  Mitchell  and  John  H.  W.  Hawkins,  to  whom  was  added 
the  supreme  orator  of  the  times,  John  B.  Gough.  Though  Gough 
had  signed  a  Washingtonian  pledge  and  was  himself  a  reformed 
drunkard,  he  was  never  opposed  to  bringing  the  law  to  bear  on  the 
liquor  traffic.  At  odds  with  the  philosohpy  of  his  associates, 
nevertheless  he  generally  spoke  for  Washingtonian  Societies.65 

The  harvest  was  especially  bountiful  in  New  York,  if  we  may 
credit  the  figures  reported  during  the  feverish  enthusiasm  of  the 
campaign.  Of  all  temperance  statistics  these  were  the  most  un- 
reliable, for  the  "mushroom"  societies  spent  little  time  in  keeping 
permanent  records.     According  to  their  bulletin  of  1842,  Columbia 
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County  had  18,000  pledges;  Broome,  4,500;  Yates,  2,000; 
Syracuse,  5,000  and  New  York  City  16,000.  So  it  ran  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  till  the  older  organizations,  proud  of  their  fifteen 
years'  continuous  existence,  were  well  nigh  swamped  in  the  tidal 
wave  of  Washingtonianism.  Friction  between  old  and  new 
threatened  to  neutralize  any  effective  work,  but  reformers  of  the 
old  school  learned  to  bear  with  the  sensationalism  they  longed  to 
denounce,  in  the  end  committing  the  movement  to  a  new  ob- 
jective.56 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  older  societies  was  their 
success  in  overcoming  the  opposition  to  legislative  action.  When 
the  first  ecstasies  of  the  revival  had  faded  away,  the  converts 
who  remained  faithful,  were  gathered  into  auxiliaries  of  the 
state  organization  and  there  taught  that  temperance  reform  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  "strong  arm  of  the  law."  As  a  pre- 
liminary step  the  licensing  system  must  be  abandoned.  Men 
devoted  to  the  cause  must  be  placed  in  the  state  legislature. 
Enough  good  men  and  true  were  so  placed  in  1845,  and  on  May  14 
the  license  law  was  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  towns,  outside  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  to  determine  the  question  of  license 
for  themselves.  The  date  set  for  the  first  local  option  election 
was  May  19,  1846.  Two  state  conventions  were  held  by  the  no- 
license  forces,  one  at  Albany  in  June,  1845,  and  the  other  at 
Rochester  in  October.  County  vigilance  committees  sent  out 
broadsides  addressed  to  farmers,  manufacturers,  laborers,  ladies 
and  the  Irish,  suggesting  how  each  group  could  be  particularly 
helpful  in  the  campaign.  Of  the  856  towns  voting,  the  temperance 
forces  carried  528  for  no  license,  but  their  total  vote  in  the  state 
failed  of  a  majority.  Nevertheless,  the  numerical  superiority  of 
no-license  towns  was  cause  for  great  rejoicing  and  congratulation 
among  those  who  had  vigorously  championed  an  appeal  to  the 
law.57  Though  the  triumph  of  the  local  option  idea  was  short- 
lived, since  the  law  of  1845  was  repealed  two  years  later,58  friends 
of  temperance  already  looked  to  state-wide  prohibition  as  the 
ultimate  goal.  This  term,  never  seen  in  the  literature  of  temper- 
ance before  the  decade  of  the  forties,  was  freely  used  as  best  ex- 
pressing the  changed  sentiment. 

So  the  early  movement  passed  into  the  larger  campaign  for 
prohibitory  legislation,  which  after  three-quarters  of  a  century 
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wrote  its  will  into  the  organic  law  of  the  land,  but  has  not  yet 
indited  the  last  chapter  in  the  controversy.  We  have  sketched 
the  early  transitional  phases  as  they  related  to  New  York:  the 
outlawing  of  the  drunkard,  the  proscription  of  ardent  spirits,  to- 
tal abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates  and  the  denunciation  of  the 
retailer.  Through  it  all  there  runs  a  strain,  varied  here  and  there 
by  cross  currents,  which  is  unmistakably  Puritan  in  its  origin. 
A  dependence  upon  the  Supreme  Being,  a  concern  to  satisfy  the 
Divine  will  and  a  belief  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  without  freedom 
from  sin  distinctly  mark  the  temperance  philosophy.  Its  devotees 
were  enthusiasts,  in  whom  the  instinct  onward  was  stronger  than 
the  bonds  of  social  custom  and  the  inspiration  of  a  cause  more 
compelling  than  the  richest  temporal  reward. 

John  A.  Krout 
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THE  HUDSON  RIVER  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING* 

Where  this  term  originated,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  heard  it 
since  my  childhood. 

When  first  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  I  refused  as  I 
feared  I  knew  little  about  its  history.  On  re-considering,  I 
concluded  I  knew  as  much  as  anyone  and  I  would  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  this  distinguished  gathering  of  ladies  and  gentleman, 
and  of  telling  them  what  influence  the  so-called  Hudson  River 
School  had  on  the  art  of  America,  or  rather  the  art  in  America, 
which  today  is  recognized  as  equal  to  any  landscape  art  in  the 
world. 

The  Hudson  River  school  of  painters  certainly  did  exist,  in 
the  sense  that  the  Fontainebleau  School  in  France  did  exist,  or  the 
English,  Italian  or  Dutch  schools.  These  schools  were  not  cor- 
porate bodies,  but  were  periods  or  localities,  that  adopted  certain 
manners  of  painting  and  handling  of  pigments.  When  we  speak 
of  the  Hudson  River  School  it  is  to  designate  a  class  of  painters, 
not  necessarily  all  landscapists,  who  at  a  certain  period  of  our 
history  predominated,  and  the  term  is  one  of  derision. 

In  looking  back  on  the  painters  of  that  time  and  their  studious 
methods,  these  methods,  even  though  small,  gave  the  men  a 
knowledge  of  form  which  has  stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  the 
painters  later  on  achieved  fame.  The  term  Hudson  River  School 
should  go  down  in  history  as  a  term  of  excellence  as  it,  even  with 
its  small  methods,  had  a  distinct  influence  on  the  men  who  have 
brought  honor  as  "Masters  of  Landscape"  to  our  country, — and 
who  are  surpassed  by  no  other  nation.  Of  course  we  have  a  lot 
of  bad  art  in  this  country,  as  they  have  in  all  countries,  but  our 
best  landscape  painters  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  nation, 
and  our  great  men,  who  have  achieved  great  honors  like  the  elder 
Inness,  Wyant,  Winslow  Homer,  and  others,  gained  their  power 
through  what  is  known  as  the  Hudson  River  School.  In  that 
school  they  had  a  training  which  stood  them  in  good  stead  in 
after  years,  when  they  learned  to  see  nature  in  a  bigger,  broader  way. 
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I  firmly  believe  if  some  of  our  painters  of  today  could  have  the 
training  that  the  so-called  Hudson  River  School  gave  its  followers, 
they  would  be  greatly  benefited.  They,  poor  dears,  will  probably 
not  agree  with  me,  but  term  me  a  "doddering  old  fool  who  has 
never  advanced." 

This  however  would  hardly  be  fair,  because  I  do  believe  in 
advancement.  I  am  too  conservative,  however  to  want  to  in- 
vent a  new  way  to  paint  or  to  hypnotize  myself  to  see  nature 
distorted  in  color  and  form.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  a  tree  is  still  a  tree,  and  has  been  a  tree  since  the  beginning. 
This  is  what  the  Husdon  River  School  believed  and  what  they 
strove  to  portray. 

I  have  heard  complaints  that  we  have  no  '  'American  School 
of  Art."  For  me  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  particular  form, 
called  art,  for  I  consider  art  in  its  largest  sense  universal. 

Today  the  tendency  of  some  is  to  go  back  to  the  primitive,  and 
show  by  hieroglyphics  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  Hudson 
River  School  strove  to  render  nature  as  it  is,  and  as  they  saw  it. 
When  they  painted  a  tree  it  looked  like  a  tree,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  tell  you  it  was  a  tree.  I  believe  with  the  dear  old 
Hudson  River  School  that  I  should  represent  the  forms  of  nature 
without  an  interpreter.  True  Art,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  create  an 
emotion,  caused  by  the  beauties  of  nature  we  see  about  us,  and  not 
to  excite  curiosity  as  to  what  is  represented.  The  Hudson  River 
School  strove  to  give  nature  in  its  truth,  not  to  show  it  through  a 
fevered  brain. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  there  was  but  one  class  of  painters 
in  this  country,  no  matter  from  what  state  they  hailed.  Probably 
New  York  had  the  largest  share. 

Benjamin  West,  though  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1738,  was 
more  of  an  English  painter,  as  he  became  popular  in  London,  and 
succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  second  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  which  was  founded  in  1768.  Rhode  Island  produced 
one  of  America's  great  painters, — Gilbert  Stuart,  born  in  1775, 
and  died  in  1825. 

New  York  became  the  art  center,  and  still  holds  it,  though 
she  has  been  far  surpassed  by  other  states  in  providing  a  suitable 
place  wherein  to  show  the  annual  works  of  her  painters  and 
sculptors.     Yes,  New  York  was  the  home  of  the  Hudson  River 
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School,  and  she  should  be  proud  of  it,  as  that  school  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  art  she  has  developed. 

Now  let  us  go  back  a  great  many  years,  as  far  back  as  1765, 
and  see  what  the  Hudson  River  School  did  for  us.  In  1765 
Robert  Fulton  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  young  man  came 
to  New  York  to  carry  on  his  profession  as  an  artist.  When  he 
saw  the  noble  Hudson  River,  he  determined  to  paint  it,  but 
probably  found  it  too  vast  a  subject  for  his  untrained  hand.  So 
he  journeyed  to  London  and  became  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West. 
Fulton  possibly  thought  that  by  studying  under  West  he  might 
attain  skill  enough  to  conquer  the  Hudson.  He  must  have 
tired,  or  thought  his  master  "no  good,"  for  he  gave  up  painting 
and  took  to  steam-boat  building,  and  as  the  Hudson  had  a  great 
lure  for  him,  he  came  home  and  built  a  steam-boat  which  sailed  up 
the  river  he  loved  so  well.  Though  he  never  conquered  her  with 
paint,  he  did  with  steam. 

The  dear  old  Hudson  still  had  its  eye  out  for  artists  and  called 
Asha  Brown  Durand.  Durand  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1796, 
but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  New  York  where  he  painted.  He 
died  in  1886.  Then  Thomas  Cole,  born  in  England  in  1801,  felt 
the  call  of  the  Hudson,  and  came  to  New  York  where  he  painted 
under  the  influence  of  the  Hudson  River  School  until  his  death  in 
1849  at  Catskill,  New  York.  Later  came  Frederick  E.  Church, 
born  in  1826,  died  in  1900,  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Cole.  Then 
came  Caselear,  born  in  1811,  who  painted  many  pictures  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  river  school  and  gained  reputation  as  a 
landscape  painter.  He  died  in  1876.  Kenset  came  next,  being 
born  in  1818  and  he  died  in  1876.  Kenset  was  probably  the 
strongest  of  them  all,  and  I  think  was  looked  upon  at  that  time 
as  one  of  our  greatest  painters.  Cropsey  came  next,  born  in  1823, 
and  died  in  1900.  He  was  particularly  known  as  "The  Indian 
Summer  Painter"  as  autumn  yellows  and  reds  predominated  in 
his  work. 

You  see  we  have  different  titles  to  designate  the  painters. 
One  of  them  is  known  as  the  "Apothecary  Shop."  He  paints 
ships  in  the  moonlight  with  a  green  light  on  one  side  and  a  red 
light  on  the  other  side.  We  artists  in  speaking  of  him  dub  him 
"The  Old  Drug  Store." 

In  1823  there  were  three  famous  artists  born:  Cropsey,  Sanford 
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R.  Gifford,  and  William  Hart.  Hart  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
the  old  Hudson  called  him,  and  he  and  his  brother,  James,  born 
five  years  later,  joined  the  famous  school.  Everything  was 
going  on  well  with  these  gentlemen — they  all  painted  alike,  or 
tried  to. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  born  in  1791  and  was  a  portrait  painter. 
In  1826  he  became  first  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  New  York  (which  was  organized  in  1825)  and  held  that 
chair  till  1845.  I  imagine  he  had  few  patrons  and  to  keep  himself 
busy,  or  to  pass  away  the  time  while  waiting  for  sitters,  he  in- 
vented the  electric  telegraph.  He  sent  his  first  message  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore  in  1844,  "What  Hath  God  wrought." 
This  was  indited,  by  the  way,  by  my  wife's  mother  Annie  G. 
Ellsworth.  That  Morse  still  continued  his  art  we  know,  as  he 
was  re-elected  President  of  the  Academy  of  Design  in  1861  and 
retired  in  1862. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  soon  became  the  Mecca  of 
all  the  Hudson  Riverites.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  all  these  young 
fellows  became  academicians  at  their  birth.  No,  indeed,  they 
had  to  study  hard  and  struggle,  before  they  reached  the  standard, 
but  they  all  got  there  sooner  or  later — the  greatest  of  them  all — 
later. 

In  1825  George  Inness  was  born  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson. 
The  Hudson  is  responsible  for  several  celebrated  artists.  John 
and  J.  Alden  Weir  were  born  at  West  Point;  Jervis  McEntee  at 
Rondout  in  1828  and  died  there  in  1891.  McEntee  became  an 
artist  of  much  note  and  was  quite  celebrated  for  the  grey  of  autumn 
and  winter,  and  in  his  day  was  considered  one  of  our  foremost 
painters.  All  these  men  gained  the  Academy  and  pegged  away  at 
the  Hudson  River  School. 

Inness  joined  the  school  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  learned  like  all  the  rest  of  them  to  paint  little  twigs  and  leaves, 
and  like  the  rest,  used  a  badger  brush  to  smooth  his  skies.  When 
about  25  years  of  age  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  saw  what  the 
old  masters  had  done,  and  also  what  was  being  done  at  the  so- 
called  Barbison  School  in  France.  This  made  a  great  impression 
on  Inness  and  when  he  got  home,  he  quite  flabbergasted  his  old 
school  mates  by  leaving  out  the  "foreground  plant."  This  fore- 
ground plant  had  been  the  keynote  of  the  Husdon  River  School 
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and  here  was  this  upstart  who  left  it  out !  It  was  a  crime  indeed, 
and  though  he  was  an  associate  of  the  Academy,  it  took  them  15 
years  to  elect  him  an  academician  because  he  left  out  the  fore- 
ground plant!!! 

I,  knowing  George  Inness  so  well,  can  imagine  him,  after  ex- 
pounding to  his  fellow  artists  what  he  saw  in  the  Barbison  School, 
and  refusing  longer  to  count  the  leaves,  and  discarding  the  fore- 
ground plant,  and  telling  them  all  to  go  to  the  devil, — he  would 
stick  to  the  Barbison  and  they  might  form  their  own  school  and 
call  it  "The  Hudson  River  School"  if  they  liked!  Thus,  you  see, 
that  according  to  my  theory  he  named  the  Hudson  River  School ! 

The  Hudson  River  was  a  favorite  subject  for  these  early  painters 
and  George  Inness,  who  was  one  of  them,  was  the  first  to  lead 
them  on  to  a  bigger  and  broader  way  of  seeing  and  painting  nature. 

Notwithstanding  the  revolt  of  Inness,  he  acknowledged  the 
benefits  of  what  he  termed  the  "namby-pamby  Hudson  River 
School,"  for  when  instructing  me  he  used  these  same  old  methods 
to  teach  the  form  of  things ;  or,  as  it  were,  to  learn  the  notes,  be- 
fore attempting  to  play  the  music.  And,  as  for  me,  I  owe  much 
to  the  dear  old  Hudson  River  School. 

George  Inness. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK 

Somerset  County  (Maine)  in  the  World  War  by  Florence 
Waugh  Danforth. 

This  volume  by  Mrs.  Danforth  contains  a  history  of  Company 
E,  which  was  reorganized  in  Somerset  County  in  1913  and  saw 
service  on  the  Mexican  border  and  in  the  World  War  overseas. 
There  are  short  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  commanding  officers. 

In  Chapter  two  of  the  work  there  are  biographical  sketches  of 
men  and  women  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or 
acted  as  nurses  and  teachers.  Chapter  three  is  devoted  to  a 
recital  of  overseas  experiences  of  some  of  the  participants  from  the 
county.  Chapter  four  gives  an  account  of  those  who  gave  up 
their  lives.  These  accounts  which  are  more  or  less  detailed  in 
nature  are  accompanied  by  photographs.  The  final  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  tabulation  of  the  men  from  the  county  who  were  in 
the  service.  This  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  towns  and  under 
each  town  the  names  are  also  in  alphabetical  order.  The  name 
and  rank  of  the  participant  is  given,  the  age  and  birthplace, 
parents'  names,  occupation,  residence,  place  of  enlistment  or 
draft,  company  and  regiment  in  which  service  was  had,  date  of  en- 
listment and  date  of  discharge. 

This  is  an  admirable  book  which  our  New  York  county  his- 
torians might  emulate. 
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Alexander  W.  Fairbank  died  February  18,  1922.  He  had 
practiced  medicine  in  Chazy  for  forty-seven  years  and  up  to  the 
week  of  his  death.  The  Plattsburg  Sentinel  said  in  its  obituary: 
"Dr.  Fairbank  was  one  of  the  old  type  of  physicians.  Beginning 
his  medical  career  in  a  sparsely  settled  district  his  duties  took  him 
for  miles  around  a  neighborhood  when  traveling  was  none  of  the 
best.  No  matter  where  the  call  came  from  or  the  hour  at  which 
it  came  he  always  responded  like  the  true  doctor  he  was,  and  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  the  same  careful 
ministration  was  forthcoming  that  the  most  wealthy  and  prom- 
inent might  expect.  Class  and  condition  failed  to  exist  the  mo- 
ment Dr.  Fairbank  crossed  the  threshold." 

Dr.  Fairbank  was  born  at  Rouses  Point,  December  19,  1852, 
and  was  the  son  of  Warren  C.  and  Sarah  S.  Stearns  Fairbank. 
After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Rouses  Point,  the  academy  at 
Champlain  and  Franklin  Academy  at  Malone  he  entered  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1874. 
He  married  Evelyn  Little  of  Chazy  in  1876.  His  wife,  one  son, 
Warren  L.  Fairbank,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Fallman 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stewart  of  Rouses  Point, 
survived  him. 

He  was  consulting  physician  at  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  for 
twenty-one  years;  a  member  of  Clinton  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association. 

He  was  first  chairman  of  the  Chazy  Public  Library  and  held  the 
position  for  many  years.  Since  1890  he  was  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Champlain.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
Northern  Lights  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M.,  Adirondack  Chapter  R.  A.  M., 
DeSoto  Commandery  Knights  Templar,  and  Oriental  Temple 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Dr.  Fairbank  was  a  life-long  Republican.     In  1914  he  repre- 
sented his  county  in  the  State  Assembly,  in  which  he  was  a  member 
of  committees  on  public  health,  labor  and  industries,  conserva- 
tion, and  penal  institutions. 
January  27,   1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 
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Roswell  Randall  Hoes,  who  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  26, 1921,  and  who  was  widely  known  as  the  greatest  collector 
of  historic  material  relating  to  Kingston  and  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
was  born  at  Kingston  February  28,  1850.  His  father,  Rev.  John 
Cantine  Farrell  Hoes,  D.  D.,  was  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch  Church 
of  Kingston  from  1845  to  1867.  His  mother,  Lucy  Maria  Randall 
of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  was  the  daughter  of  General  Roswell  Randall. 
Upon  graduation  from  Kingston  Academy  in  1867  Roswell  Hoes 
entered  the  freshman  class  of  Amherst  College.  Later  he  became 
a  student  in  Princeton  College  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  was  graduated  from  both.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  July  26,  1882;  was  commissioned  with  the  rank 
of  captain  March  2,  1903;  was  retired  from  active  service  Febru- 
ary 28,  1912.  During  seven  years  and  ten  months  of  his  service  in 
the  navy  he  was  on  duty  at  sea.  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  was  with  the  fleet  in  Cuban  waters  and  saw  the  battle  of  Santi- 
ago. His  conduct  during  the  battle  was  highly  praised  by  the  com- 
mander of  his  ship. 

Chaplain  Hoes  was  married  twice.  Two  children  by  his  former 
marriage,  Paul  and  Isabel  Hoes,  two  children  by  his  second 
marriage,  Gouverneur  and  Lawrence  Hoes,  and  his  wife  sur- 
vived him.. 

His  greatest  interest  as  an  historian  centered  in  Kingston  and 
the  First  Dutch  of  Kingston.  At  an  early  age  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  early  records  of  this  church.  He  learned  the 
language  of  the  Hollanders  who  settled  in  this  State.  For  }rears  he 
was  engaged  in  transcribing  and  translating  the  records  of  the 
church.  The  record  of  baptisms  and  marriages  from  1658  to  1800 
transcribed  by  him  was  published  in  a  quarto  volume  through  the 
generosity  of  the  late  D.  S.  Coykendall.  The  marriages  of  many 
of  the  early  Knickerbocker  families  were  solemnized  in  the  church. 
An  article  on  the  First  Dutch  of  Kingston  was  written  by  him  for 
the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  and  appears  in  Volume  XI.  of  its  Proceedings.  This 
volume  also  contains  a  brief  portion  of  his  translations  of  the  early 
court  minutes  of  Wiltwyck,  as  Kingston  was  known  under  the 
Dutch.  The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  published  in  its  year 
book  for  1897  a  list  of  early  Dutch  settlers  of  Ulster  which  he  com- 
piled.    The  most  valuable  records  of  old  Kingston  and  Ulster 
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County  that  have  been  printed  were  prepared  by  Chaplain  Hoes  for 
publication  in  the  ten  volumes  of  Olde  Ulster  when  that  magazine 
was  conducted  by  the  late  Benjamin  M.  Brink. 

His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
America  was  hardly  second  to  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Tanjore  Corwin, 
its  historian.  When  Dr.  Corwin  was  commissioned  by  the  State  of 
New  York  to  visit  Holland  and  collect  transcripts  of  church  records 
kept  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  and  in  other  archives 
Chaplain  Hoes  went  with  him.  The  records  which  they  collected 
were  published  by  the  State  in  six  large  volumes  under  the  title 
''The  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

On  his  visits  to  Kingston  he  spent  days  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk  transcribing  records  and  usually  made  a  tour  of  the  printing 
offices  to  procure  pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  of  potential 
value  to  the  future  student  of  history.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  libraries  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  early 
Dutch  documents  which  he  afterwards  translated.  During  his 
active  service  in  the  navy  he  took  material  which  he  had  collected 
while  on  shore  for  study  on  board  ship.  Because  of  the  over- 
crowding of  his  limited  quarters  he  left  some  of  this  historic  ma- 
terial in  boxes  and  barrels  stored  in  naval  stations  in  London, 
Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  Brooklyn,  Washington  and  Japan.  A 
large  mass  of  this  material  was  stored  in  the  vault  of  one  of  the 
Kingston  banks.  Three  years  before  his  death  he  began  the 
assembling  of  this  material  in  Washington.  It  had  been  his 
purpose  for  years  to  arrange  every  scrap  of  material  with  a  com- 
plete index  so  that  it  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  future 
student  of  genealogy  and  history.  Since  the  death  of  Chaplain 
Hoes  this  collection  has  been  offered  to  the  city  of  Kingston  on  the 
sole  condition  that  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  Ulster  County 
provide  a  suitable  fire-proof  place  to  house  it  and  make  other 
suitable  provision  to  safeguard  it. 

The  collection  has  more  than  local  value.  Ulster  is  one  of  the 
ten  original  counties  of  New  York  created  on  1683 ;  for  many  years 
the  three  principal  settlements  in  the  colony  of  New  York  were  the 
city  of  New  York,  Kingston  and  Albany. 

In  conjunction  with  Benjamin  M.  Brink,  Chaplain  Hoes  brought 
about  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Governor  George  Clinton  from 
the  Congressional  Cemetery  in  Washington  to  his  native  Ulster 
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County  and  his  reburial  during  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Kingston  in  the  yard  of  the 
First  Dutch  Church,  within  sight  of  the  ofhce  which  he  occupied  as 
county  clerk  for  fifty-two  years  and  within  sight  of  the  steps  of  the 
county  court  house,  where  he  was  inaugurated  as  first  governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Chaplain  Hoes  was  a  member  of  many  historical  societies  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York.  While  in 
Washington  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  Cosmos  Club. 

As  an  unwearied  collector  of  historic  material  who  fully  realized 
the  value  of  the  commonplace  in  the  circumstantial  evidence  of 
history,  Chaplain  Hoes  was  preeminent.  He  gave  a  lifetime  of  en- 
thusiastic effort  to  the  amassing  of  material  for  accurate  history 
which  others  might  write. 
December  2,   1922  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

James  Arthur  Roberts,  president  of  the  New  York  State  His- 
torical Association  from  1899  to  1921,  the  first  thirteen  years  of  its 
existence,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  November  19,  1922. 

He  was  the  eighth  in  lineal  descent  from  Thomas  Roberts,  last 
colonial  governor  of  New  Hampshire;  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah 
and  Alma  Roberts,  and  was  born  in  Waterboro,  Maine,  March  8, 
1847. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States,  Mr.  Roberts, 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  attempted  to  enter  the  service  but  was  re- 
jected on  account  of  his  youth.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  en- 
listed in  the  Seventh  Maine  Battery  and  served  from  1864  to  1865 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Grant.  He  took  part  in  the 
fighting  before  Petersburg,  where  he  won  unusual  distinction  and 
was  cited  for  bravery,  and  in  other  engagements  preceding  the 
surrender  of  Lee.  He  was  at  Appomattox  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender. 

His  education,  interrupted  by  military  service,  was  received  in  the 
public  schools,  at  Edward  Little  Institute  of  Auburn,  Maine,  and 
Bowdoin  College,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1870. 
Bowdoin  granted  him  also  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1873  and  that  of 
LL.  D.  in  1898.  He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon. 
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After  graduation  Mr.  Roberts  went  to  Buffalo  and  became 
principal  of  school  number  twenty.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Edgar  B.  Perkins  and  George  S.  Wardwell  until  his  admission  to 
the  bar  in  1875.  He  practiced  law  in  Buffalo  thereafter  until 
1894  and  in  New  York  City  beginning  with  1902. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Buffalo  Trust 
Company,  the  Thompson-Houston  Electric  Light  Company, 
later  merged  in  the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Company,  The 
Buffalo  Elevating  Company,  and  the  village  of  Depew.  After  he 
left  Buffalo  to  take  up  residence  in  New  York  City  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  management  and  development  of  extensive  landed 
interests  in  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a  Republican.  He  was  member  of  Assembly 
from  Erie  County  in  1879  and  1880;  member  of  the  Buffalo  Park 
Commission  from  1891  to  1893;  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  two  terms,  during  the  years  1894-1898  inclusive.  As  the 
first  comptroller  elected  under  the  present  Constitution  he  served 
for  three  years  in  his  second  term. 

While  comptroller  he  discovered  records  in  his  office  which 
showed  the  service  of  New  York  men  in  the  War  for  Independence. 
These  records  were  published  by  the  State  in  1897  under  the 
title  "New  York  in  the  Revolution  as  Colony  and  State."  A 
second  edition  with  additions  was  published  in  1898.  The  work 
begun  by  Mr.  Roberts  was  continued  by  Comptroller  Erastus  C. 
Knight,  who  published  a  supplement  in  1901. 

In  Volume  XIII  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  there  is  an 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Roberts  written  by  James  A.  Holden,  then 
treasurer,  in  which  the  following  paragraph  appears : 

"But  he  has  done  even  more  during  the  thirteen  years  he  has 
served  us  so  faithfully  and  well  as  President  of  our  Association. 
Probably  no  one,  aside  from  the  writer  and  a  few  of  those  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Association's  history,  will  ever  know 
the  many  timely  donations  made  by  Colonel  Roberts  at  times 
when  the  Association  was  financially  embarrassed,  or  will  ever 
realize  the  tower  of  strength  he  has  been  to  us  during  the  for- 
mative years  of  this  Association  in  the  way  of  able  counsel, 
sagacious  advice  and  quiet  but  effective  work  at  Albany,  where 
his  worth  as  a  financial  expert  was  fully  realized  by  those  in 
Authority,  when  it  came  to  the  securing  of  necessary  funds  for 
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the  matters  in  which  this  Association  has  been  interested. 
One  of  the  last  evidences  of  President  Roberts'  generosity  and 
beneficence  was  his  supplying  a  great  part  of  the  funds  for  the 
work  done  upon  the  Kingston  records,  this  work  having  been 
undertaken  by  his  suggestion  and  paid  for  mostly  by  his  per- 
sonal contributions." 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a  member  also  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Mr.  Roberts  won  distinction  as  a  soldier,  a  high  place  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  success  in  his  profession,  wealth  in  business. 
But  all  who  attended  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Association  will 
think  of  him  as  a  man  of  striking  presence,  uttering  our  common 
speech  with  an  intonation  and  accent  delightful  to  hear,  pre- 
siding with  unfailing  tact  and  gracious  courtesy.  Those  who  en- 
joyed his  personal  friendship  know  that  outward  appearance  was 
matched  by  character. 

"Qui  cum  esset  senex  mortuus,  tamen   propter   excellentem 
artem  and  venustatem  videbatur  omnino  mori  non  debuisse." 
February  17,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

Walter  Crafts  Witherbee  died  at  his  residence,  Ledgetop, 
Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  September  28,  1922.  He  was  born  in  Port 
Henry,  July  1,  1856.  His  father,  Silas  Hemenway  Witherbee,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Witherbee,  Sherman  and  Company.  His 
mother  was  Sophia  Catherine  Goff  before  her  marriage. 

Walter  C.  Witherbee  attended  school  in  New  York  City  and 
was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1880  with  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
After  graduation  from  Yale  he  made  an  extended  trip  through  the 
mining  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
He  then  spent  two  winters  in  the  laboratories  of  A.  R.  Ledoux  & 
Co.,  analytical  chemists  in  New  York  City,  where  he  became  an 
expert  in  chemical  analysis.  In  1882  he  became  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  firm,  Witherbee,  Sherman  and  Co.  In  1883  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  firm;  in  1900,  its  treasurer,  holding  this  position 
until  1917.  From  1917  until  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Witherbee  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Essex  Mining  Company.  He  was  president  of  J.  H.  Gautier 
and   Co.,   Gowganda  Gold  Mining  Co.;  vice-president  of  Port 
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Henry  Iron  Ore  Co.,  Lake  Champlain  and  Moriah  Railroad; 
director  of  each  of  these  companies .  He  was  president  and  director 
of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Port  Henry,  the  Witherbee 
Real  Estate  and  Improvement  Co.,  Port  Henry  Steam  Ferry  Co.; 
president  of  the  Bear  Lake  Fish  and  Game  Club,  Lake  Champlain 
Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Club,  Port  Henry  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Port  Henry  Country  Club ;  director  of  Mountain  Home  Telephone 
Co. ;  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Port  Henry. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  the  Yale  Engineering 
Association.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Champlain  Tercentenary 
Commission,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  this  office  was 
decorated  by  the  French  government  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  Chapter  of  the  D.  K.  E. 
fraternity,  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow,  an  Elk; 
a  member  of  some  thirty  other  associations,  societies  and  clubs. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Witherbee  was  chairman  of  the 
Essex  County  Home  Defense  Committee,  and  in  1919  chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Home  Coming  Celebration. 

Mr.  Witherbee  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Republican  party 
and  had  served  as  chairman  of  its  Essex  County  committee, 
member  of  the  State  committee,  delegate  several  times  to  the 
national  convention,  once  as  presidential  elector.  He  was  col- 
lector of  customs  in  the  Champlain  district  for  eight  years  pre- 
ceding his  resignation  in  1908. 

Volume  X.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  contains  the  History  of  the  Iron  Ore  Industry  on  Lake 
Champlain,  sketches  written  by  Dr.  George  F.  Bixby,  editor  of 
the  Plattsburg  Republican,  printed  therein  and  collected  by  Mrs. 
Marie  P.  Bixby.  The  cost  of  printing  this  history  was  con- 
tributed by  Witherbee,  Sherman  and  Co.  The  lands,  comprising 
about  twenty -eight  acres,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Fortress 
Crown  Point,  known  locally  as  Fort  Amherst  and  built  by  Lord 
Amherst  in  1759-1770,  and  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Fort  St. 
Frederic,  built,  enlarged  and  rebuilt  by  the  French  in  1731,  1734 
and  1742,  were  bought  by  Witherbee,  Sherman  and  Co.  in  1910 
and  presented  to  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  state  park.  Mr. 
Witherbee  was  long  a  member  of  the  local  committee  in  charge  of 
the  park  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  its  development.     While 
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treasurer  of  the  Champlain  Tercentenary  Commission  he  took  a 

leading  part  in  bringing    about  the  erection    of    the  beautiful 

memorial  light  house  at  Crown  Point. 

Mrs.  Witherbee,  who  was  Annie  E.  Gautier  before  her  marriage 

to  Mr.  Witherbee  in  1886,  survives  her  husband.     Their  eldest 

son,  Josiah  Gautier  Witherbee,  died  in  1905.     One  other  son, 

Silas  H.  Witherbee,  and  two  daughters,  Louise  Gautier  (now  Mrs. 

A.  Stanton  Merrill)  and  Annie  Catherine  Witherbee,  are  now 

living. 

The  Essex  County  Republican  in  voicing  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 

Witherbee's  neighbors  says : 

"His  charity  knew  neither  race  nor  creed  and  his  purse  was 

always  open  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate 

He  has  passed  on  to  rest,  but  his  hold  on  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions of  his  friends  will  be  undiminished." 

November  23,  1922  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS 

The  New  York  State  Historical  Association  has  been  given 
the  sum  of  $5,000  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  at  the  1923 
session  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  the  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  a  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  revolutionary 
incidents  in  New  York  State  in  1926  and  1927. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Huguenot  and  Historical  Association  of 
New  Rochelle  held  on  February  16,  1923,  Dr.  Dixon  R.  Fox  of 
Columbia  University  spoke  on  Caleb  Heathcote. 

The  Johnstown  Historical  Society  has  received  from  the  estate 
of  John  O'Neil  a  cannon  ball  and  cannon  found  on  the  battlefield 
of  Johnstown. 

The  Rochester  Historical  Society  has  appointed  William  B. 
Boothby  to  list  the  sites  of  historic  importance  in  Monroe  County. 

The  Ontario  County  Historical  Society  at  its  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1923,  in  the  Historical  Building  at  Canandaigua,  listened 
to  an  address  by  Hon.  Simon  L.  Adler  on  "Sullivan's  Campaign  of 
1779." 

The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  has  been  presented 
with  an  interesting  300  page  book,  entitled  "North  America  in 
Days  of  Discovery,"  by  A.  J.  Fynn,  Ph.  D.,  its  author,  who  is  now 
living  in  Denver.  Dr.  Fynn  was  born  in  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
Herkimer  County. 

A  two  days  conference  was  held  in  the  city  of  Albany  last 
November  at  the  rooms  of  the  Albany  Institute  and  Historical 
and  Art  Society  having  to  do  with  New  York  State  Indian  Wel- 
fare. The  main  question  at  issue  was:  "Resolved,  That  the  New 
York  State  Indians  should  be  Citizens  of  the  United  States." 
Another  important  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  action  on  the 
report  of  the  commission  created  by  the  legislature  to  establish 
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the  status  of  the  New  York  State  Indian.     Dr.  A.  C.  Parker, 
State  Archaeologist  took  an  important  part  in  the  conference. 

City  Historian  of  Olean,  Richmond  C.  Hill,  on  Jan.  24,  1923  set 
an  excellent  example  for  other  local  historians  throughout  the 
state  in  submitting  to  the  aldermen  of  that  city  a  comprehensive 
report  of  his  activities  for  the  year  1922.  He  also  undertook  the 
publication  of  The  Oleander  Review  and  Outlook.  His  efforts 
to  gather  data  showing  the  various  activities  of  Olean  in  the 
World  War  have  been  commendable. 

Senator  Barnard  Dowing  of  New  York,  in  April,  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  State  Senate  which  would  permit  the  James  Monroe 
Memorial  Association  of  New  York  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
home  of  the  former  president,  on  Prince  Street,  now  used  as  a 
junk  shop. 

The  Ontario  County  Historical  Society  was  made  the  recipient 
on  April  5  of  an  original  agreement  between  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  purchasers  of  Western  New 
York  lands.     It  was  presented  by  Elizabeth  Phelps. 

The  Kings  County  Historical  Society  held  its  twelfth  annual 
banquet  at  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  on 
April  4.  There  was  a  series  of  addresses  by  notable  men.  The 
Society  aims  to  arouse  further  "interest  in  the  traditions,  land- 
marks and  genealogic  study  of  the  borough."  The  museum  at 
Kenilworth  and  Anisford  possesses  curios,  maps  and  charts  num- 
bering over  1,500. 

PUBLICATIONS,    BOOKS,    ARTICLES,    MANUSCRIPTS 

An  interesting  editorial  was  printed  in  the  Syracuse  Herald  on 
February  4,  1923.  It  shows  a  contrast  between  the  salary  re- 
ceived in  1813  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Gideon 
Hawley,  which  was  $300  and  the  salaries  offered  to  moving  picture 
actors  and  prizefighters.  It  cites  the  case  of  an  eight-year-old 
boy  who  recently  received  a  contract  from  a  motion  picture 
syndicate  for  half  a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  also  that  of  Jack 
Dempsey  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  he  will  accept  $1,000,000  for 
three  sparring  bouts,  or  $750,000  to  appear  in  one  moving  picture. 
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"A  Century  and  Quarter  Retrospect  of  Utica"  appeared  in 
the  February  28th  issue  of  the  Utica  Observer.  Mr.  W.  Pierre- 
pont  White,  who  wrote  it,  gives  many  important  dates  bearing  on 
Utica's  history. 

The  River  head  News  has  arranged  with  Harry  D.  Sleight  of 
Sag  Harbor  to  write  for  it  a  series  of  articles  on  the  part  that 
Riverhead  and  Southold  towns  had  in  the  whaling  and  fishing 
industry  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  important  papers  that  are 
kept  in  the  huge  steel  vault  in  the  basement  of  the  State  Education 
Building  at  Albany.  The  original  of  Lincoln's  first  emancipa- 
tion proclamation,  bearing  the  date  of  September  22d,  1862;  the 
original  New  York  State  Constitution  of  1777 ;  papers  taken  from 
the  boots  of  Major  Andre,  and  which  led  to  his  execution ;  George 
Washington's  opinions  of  the  surviving  Generals  of  the  Revolution; 
the  first  draft  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address;  the  original 
charter  of  King  Charles,  making  provision  for  the  government  of 
the  colony. 

The  large  historical  collection  of  Howard  L.  Osgood  of  Rochester 
concerning  the  history  of  Western  New  York  has  been  given  to  the 
Ontario  County  Historical  Society.  Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thomp- 
son was  the  donor  of  this  collection,  which  includes  books,  maps 
and  letters. 

The  "Recollections  of  Old  Williamsburgh"  by  Franklin  Taylor, 
Judge  of  the  County  Court,  was  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times  on  Tuesday,  April  3,  1923. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Ellsworth,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  has  written  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Watertown  Times  under  the  title:  "Union 
Community  Flourished  in  Early  Days  of  Potsdam."  It  shows 
that  the  colony  founded  on  the  cooperative  idea,  set  up  by  William 
Bullard  at  what  is  now  Clark's  Crossing,  failed  because  the  in- 
dividual was  stronger  than  the  community  spirit. 

"Life  and  Times  of  Elkanah  Watson  or  the  Story  of  a  Painting" 
was  the  name  of  a  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Pitcher  of 
Utica,  before  the  Mohegan  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  October  24,  1922. 
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A  resume  of  this  address  was  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Kees- 
ville  Republican  in  two  issues. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Ditmas,  President,  Kings  County  Historical 
Society,  gave  an  address  on  the  "Relation  between  Church  and 
State  in  Colonial  New  York"  at  the  meeting  held  on  November 
28,  1922. 

About  a  year  ago  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  New  Milford, 
Pa.,  discovered  in  a  wagon  load  of  papers  brought  to  his  office  as 
waste  paper,  120  odd  papers,  letters,  maps,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  the  lands  along  the  Susquehanna,  by  the  Connecti- 
cut settlers.  These  are  the  long  sought  for  "Lost  Susquehanna 
Company  Papers."  The  supposition  is  that  they  were  hid  in  an 
attic  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Pennamites, 
and  then  forgotten  until  recently  someone  cleared  out  the  attic 
and  disposed  of  these  as  supposedly  wast  paper.  It  is  fortunate 
for  every  one  interested  in  Pennsylvania  local  history,  and  in 
United  States  Colonial  History,  that  these  papers  were  rescued. 
They  take  up  the  arrangements  made  with  the  agent  in  Albany 
for  paying  the  Indian  Sachems  for  the  lands  along  the  Susque- 
hanna; and  concern,  particularly,  the  foundation  of  the  four- 
teenth colony,  the  capitol  to  be  at  Old  Tioga  Point.  The  publica- 
tion of  these  documents  will  clear  up  many  uncertain  points  in 
Pennsylvania  History,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  the  Society  to 
be  able  to  edit  and  print  them. 

The  Historical  Outlook  for  Feb.  1923,  contains  a  criticism  by 
Dr.  James  Sullivan  of  the  proposed  revision  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements  in  History. 

The  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History  for  December,  1922  (Vol. 
VI  No.  2)  contains  Memories  of  a  Busy  Life  by  General  Charles 
King  in  which  appear  many  references  to  West  Point. 

State  Service  for  Nov.-Dec,  1922  (Vol.  VI,  Nos.  11-12)  has 
in  it  an  historical  article  by  James  Malcom  on  "When  Al  Smith 
First  Came  to  Albany." 

The  Boston  Historical  Collection  Leaflet  of  Nov.  1922,  (Vol.  I 
No.  7)  contains  a  letter  dated  1856  concerning  a  toll  road  and 
lumbering  near  Utica. 
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The  Year  Book  of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society 
contains  the  minutes  of  meetings  and  addresses  delivered  before 
the  Society.  Conspicuous  among  the  papers  is  that  on  Bar- 
tholomew Crannell,  a  Tory,  by  Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds. 

Annals  of  Iowa  for  January,  1922  (Vol.  XIII,  No.  3)  has  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  Patrick  J.  Quigley  born  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  in 
1837;  of  Wallace  M.  Greeley  born  in  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  in  1840; 
of  Horace  E.  Teachout,  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  in  1846; 
of  Joseph  S.  Boise  born  in  Homer,  N.  Y.  1824;  of  Samuel  Dwelle 
born  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  in  1824. 

The  Journal  of  American  History,  Vol.  16,  No.  2  has  as  a  frontis- 
piece "The  Western  Gate  of  New  York  City"  in  1900,  and  includes 
other  illustrations  and  articles  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Hudson  Valley. 

The  Daughters  of  1812  in  New  York  have  signified  their  desire 
to  restore  the  dining  room  in  the  Roosevelt  House. 

The  Southern  Workman  for  Dec.  1922,  (Vol.  LI,  No.  12)  has  an 
article  on  "Lyman  Abbott:  Friend  of  Hampton  Institute." 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.  has  published  Forty  Years  of  Edison 
Service  1882-1922  showing  the  growth  of  the  "Edison  System" 
in  New  York  City.     The  book  of  181  pages  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Yale  Review  of  January  1923,  contains  a  review  of  Stone, 
Fifty  Years  a  Journalist  and  Davis,  History  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  1921-22  contains  a  complete  list  of 
New  York  State  Reservations  and  has  a  full  description  of  Philipse 
Manor  Hall  at  Yonkers,  Stony  Point  Battlefield,  John  Boyd 
Thatcher  Park,  Diamond  Island  in  Lake  George,  Fort  Brewerton, 
Battle  Island  Park,  Letchworth  Park  and  the  public  parks  in 
New  York  City.     It  is  a  storehouse  of  information. 

The  final  quarterly  of  the  year  1922  of  The  New  York  Geneological 
and  Biographical  Record  (Vol.  LIII,  No.  14)  is  exceptionally  rich 
in  illustrations  and  materials.  It  contains  reprints  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  Privateer  Ships;  graveyard  inscriptions  from 
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Cayuga  County  and  Tompkins  County;  miscellanea  from 
Westchester  County;  and  the  federal  census  of  Onondago  Co.  for 
1800.  The  geneology  of  the  Preston  and  Ellwood  families  is  given. 
The  name  index  is  exceptionally  complete. 

Vol.  I,  of  the  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina, 
edited  by  Adelaide  L.  Fries  has  been  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission.  This  volume  covers  the  period 
from  1752  to  1771. 

The  Livingston  County  Historical  Society  has  printed  a  booklet 
covering  the  period  of  the  Society's  activities  from  1918  to  1922. 
It  contains  a  memorial  biography  of  the  active  secretary,  William 
A.  Brodie,  and  of  the  distinguished  president,  William  G.  Mark- 
ham  ;  and  has  an  account  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Livingston  Co. 

The  Spice  Mill  for  June,  July  and  August  1922  (Vol.  XLV,  No. 
6,  7,  8)  contains  an  interesting  article  on  "Tea  in  History"  by 
Abram  Wakeman. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  has  started  a  campaign  for  a 
building  fund  of  $1,300,000,  to  complete  the  present  home  of  the 
Society.  The  Society  has  received  the  Wickham  Journal  of  1790 
and  four  documents  relating  to  the  Wickham  and  Van  Wyck 
families  in  1812  from  Mrs.  Morris  P.  Ferris;  the  Spanish  flag 
lowered  at  Fort  Morro  Castle,  Cuba,  in  1898  from  Mrs.  George  M. 
Wilde;  27  letters  of  Horace  Greeley  written  in  1846-53  from  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Sherman;  the  notes  collected  by  Dr.  William  M. 
Mac  Bean  on  the  members  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York  1756-1806;  158  historical  volumes  from  Mr.  G.  Lenordi 
Davis;  a  file  of  the  New  York  Picayune  July  25-Dec.  26,  1857 
from  Mr.  Victor  Wilbour ;  and  a  number  of  relics  from  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Washington,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Louise  B.  Dunbar's  Study  of  Monarchial  Tendencies  in  the 
United  States,  from  1776  to  1801  printed  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  X,  No.  1  (Mch.  1922) 
contains  a  reference  on  page  75  to  the  New  England  Monarchy 
which  was  to  include  New  York. 
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The  Minnesota  History  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  3-4,  contains  a 
biography  of  Charles  Wilberforce  Ames,  who  was  educated  in  the 
Albany  Academy. 

The  Rochester  Historical  Society  has  created  a  Publication 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  printing  historical  materials.  Volume 
One  contains  a  valuable  series  of  papers  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  the  history  of  that  city.  An  excellent  index  makes  the 
volume  more  serviceable. 

A  booklet  of  the  Huntington  Historical  Society  gives  the 
Secretary's  annual  report  for  1921-2,  a  list  of  officers  and  members, 
and  the  calendar  for  1922-3. 

The  Geographical  Review  for  January,  1923  (p.  133)  contains  a 
review  of  Arthur  C.  Parker's  Archaeological  History  of  New  York. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  Reverend  Sherman  Coolidge,  a  full  blooded 
Arapohoe  Indian,  who  was  partly  educated  in  New  York  and  who 
married  Miss  Grace  Wetherbee  of  New  York  City  in  1902,  is 
given  on  page  119  of  the  second  biennial  report  of  the  State  His- 
torian of  Wyoming  for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1922. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  for 
Jan.  1923,  contains  among  other  valuable  materials,  an  article  of 
great  merit  by  Winthrop  P.  Tryon  on  the  strategy  employed  to 
counteract  Tory  activities  on  the  Dutchess  County  border  in 
1776-7. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  published  All  in  a  Lifetime  by 
Henry  Morgenthan,  long  prominent  in  New  York  City  affairs  and 
ambassador  to  Turkey  under  President  Wilson.  The  same 
concern  has  printed  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford's  The  Story  of  a  varied 
Life,  which  deals  largely  with  his  work  as  rector  of  St.  George's 
in  New  York  City. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  December,  1922,  has  an  article  on 
Lyman  Abbot  who  died  last  fall  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  January,  1923  New  York's  Canal 
System  is  discussed  in  three  articles  dealing  with  the  history, 
improvements  and  present  conditions.  Interesting  illustrations 
are  given. 
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The  Fifth  Record  Book  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
in  the  State  of  New  York  contains  valuable  data  pertaining  to 
that  organization. 

Samuel  Copp  Worthen  in  a  short  article  on  "Witches  in  New 
Jersey  and  Elsewhere"  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  for  April  1923,  makes  some  brief  refer- 
ences to  the  Negro  Plot  of  1741.  There  is  also  a  note  on  Anneka 
Jans. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Dec.  1922 
and  Jan.  and  Feb.  1923,  printed  an  article  on  "William  H.  Seward's 
Visit  to  Minnesota  in  1860"  from  the  pen  of  Capt.  Fred  A.  Bill. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  for  Oc- 
tober, 1922,  reference  is  made  to  the  "Draper  Collection  of  Manu- 
scripts" which  contains  unprinted  materials  dealing  with  Western 
New  York. 

The  Journal  of  History  Jan.  1923  (Vol.  XVI,  No.  1)  contains  an 
article  on  "Lucy  Mock  Smith  and  the  Latter  Day  Saints,"  de- 
livered by  Mrs.  Audentia  Smith  Anderson  before  the  tenth  annual 
reunion  of  the  Mock  Association  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Lucy  Mock 
Smith  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  Smith.  The  paper  deals  with  the 
origins  of  Mormonism  at  Palmyra. 

The  Southern  Workman  Jan.  1923  (Vol.  LII,  No.  1)  has  an 
illustrated  article  on  "A  Pioneer  Negro  Newspaper,"  by  William 
E.  Clark,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Age,  which  has 
had  a  continuous  publication  since  1880. 

Hugh  P.  Gorham,  city  historian  of  Cohoes,  has  published  a 
booklet  called  "The  Wanderer." 

The  Pulitzer  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  biography  teaching 
patriotic  and  unselfish  service  to  the  people  was  awarded  to 
Hamlin  Garland  for  his  book  A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border. 

The  American  Geographical  Society  has  reprinted  a  pamphlet  of 
20  pages  which  appeared  in  1735  giving  an  account  of  the  first 
settlements  of  four  early  provinces  including  New  York. 

The  Manuscripts  and  History  Section  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  has  acquired  a  valuable  collection  of  maps  and  papers 
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relating  to  the  Mohawk  Valley;  about  2,000  abstracts  of  Revolu- 
tionary pension  records  presented  by  Mr.  Floyd  G.  Greene  of 
Rochester;  and  some  5,000  papers  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Van 
Vechten  donated  by  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Knox  and  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton. 

The  Documentary  History  of  Hamilton  College  contains  valuable 
documents  dealing  with  the  founding  and  growth  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

The  Champlain  Society  of  Toronto  has  published  the  first 
volume  of  the  Works  of  Samuel  de  Champlain  covering  the  period 
1599-1607.  The  editor  in  chief  is  Dr.  H.  P.  Biggar.  Five  more 
volumes  will  follow.  This  work  will  prove  of  much  value  to  the 
students  of  New  York  State  history. 

The  Rochester  Bar  Association  has  published  The  Life  and  Times 
of  John  Mastick  the  Pioneer  Lawyer  of  Rochester  as  Number  One 
of  a  series  to  appear. 

Financed  by  its  publication  patrons,  the  Rochester  Historical 
Society  has  issued  volume  one  of  its  new  ''Publication  Fund 
Series."  Mr.  Edward  R.  Foreman,  vice-president  of  the  society 
and  also  local  historian  for  the  city  of  Rochester,  edited  this 
volume,  which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  historical  material 
covering  not  only  the  city,  but  the  entire  Genesee  country. 

MUSEUMS,    HISTORIC    MONUMENTS    AND    REMAINS 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Archaeological  Society, 
Senator  Dick  introduced  in  the  State  Legislature  a  bill  that  would 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  forge  or  manufacture  any  archaeological 
object,  deriving  its  value  from  its  supposed  antiquity. 

An  appropriation  of  $125,000  for  Lake  Champlain's  historical 
pageant  this  summer  was  asked  for  in  a  bill  offered  on  February  5, 
1923,  by  Senator  Mortimer  Y.  Ferris  of  Ticonderoga,  on  behalf  of 
the  Lake  Champlain  Historical  Review  Association. 

The  unknown  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  who  fell  under 
the  fighting  in  the  Tuckahoe  hills  and  whose  remains  were  re- 
cently found  during  excavation  for  a  building  foundation,  were 
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given  a  formal  funeral  and  burial  on  Washington's  birthday. 
Mr.  James  O'Shaughnessy  was  chairman  of  the  Tuckahoe  village 
committee. 

Artisan  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Schenectady 
celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  their  institution  on  Thursday, 
March  15.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  present  at  the  ceremonies. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Penn  Yan  had  its  100th 
anniversary  in  February.  The  event  was  fittingly  observed  by  an 
interesting  program.  Reminiscences  of  former  members  were  read, 
a  memorial  tablet  was  unveiled,  former  pastors  were  present  and  an 
historical  address  was  given  by  Rev.  C.  K.  Imbrie. 

Scientists  sent  by  the  State  Museum  to  investigate  the  area 
devastated  by  the  Lyons  flood  on  August  24  last,  discovered 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  an  ancient  forest. 

Assemblyman  Campbell  of  Albany  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Legislature  which  would  appropriate  $500  and  direct  the  trustees 
of  public  buildings  to  have  a  suitable  tablet  sunk  on  the  spot  in  the 
capitol  where  the  body  of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  on  its  mem- 
orable journey  from  Mt.  McGregor  to  its  final  resting  place  on 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  their 
meeting  of  New  Year's  day,  in  a  strong  resolution,  approved  the 
movement  to  make  the  State  Museum  a  Roosevelt  Memorial, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 

Prof.  L.  V.  Case's  Loan  Collection  of  Egyptian  Relics  has  been 
on  display  at  the  State  Museum  since  last  summer. 

A  block  of  houses  built  during  the  Civil  War  by  the  famous 
Schuyler  family,  on  Franklin  street,  Albany,  has  been  sold.  The 
houses  have  been  repaired  and  are  thoroughly  modern;  they  will 
be  used  for  residences  of  the  Foley  family. 

An  appropriation  has  been  sought  by  Senator  Frederick  W. 
Kavanaugh  and  Assemblyman  Burton  D.  Esmond  to  erect  a 
memorial  of  the  Revolutionary  war  at  the  new  bridge  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  new  park  in  the  village  of  Schuylerville. 
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An  unusual  condition  has  been  revealed  in  the  case  of  the  old 
Poundridge  Burial  Ground,  Westchester  County,  which  dates 
back  to  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  found  that  the  cemetery  is 
owned  only  by  the  dead  buried  in  it. 

On  February  22,  1923,  the  William  Floyd  Chapter,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  purchase  of  the 
Saratoga  Battlefield  and  its  preservation  as  a  national  park. 

Mr.  W.  Pierrpont  White,  President  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Historic  Association,  set  forth  in  a  paper,  read  before  that  society, 
on  "New  York  State's  Opportunity  to  Mark  Historic  Spots," 
a  plan  for  marking  the  Revolutionary  historic  spots  of  New  York, 
to  be  completed  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  150th  anniversary.  A 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  society  favoring  his 
plan. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  T.  Lockwood,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  Washington's  Headquarters,  after  painstaking  historical  re- 
search, has  announced  that  "an  unknown  Washington's  Head- 
quarters" has  been  located. 

The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Lockwood  contains  so  much  of 
interest  that  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  it  printed  in  full. 

James  Sullivan,  Esq.,  December  20,  1922. 

State  Historian, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Sullivan: — 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  "some  kind  of  a  list  of  material  in 
the  Washington's  Headquarters"  I  venture  to  send  the  one  en- 
closed. I  have  however  listed  only  the  most  valuable  revolu- 
tionary relics  and  heirlooms  of  the  322  we  have  on  file.  As  the 
house  is  small  we  are  of  necessity  very  particular  as  to  history, 
age,  etc.,  of  articles  and  furniture  accepted.  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary only  are  desired.  The  few  of  later  dates  1800-1820  will 
gradually  be  replaced  by  those  of  the  early  American  period.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  our  Treasures  are  not  protected  from  de- 
struction by  fire.     Something  should  be  done;  but  what? 

I  have  been  trying  for  almost  two  years  to  locate  a  certain 
Washington's  Headquarters.     The  search  is  ended  and  I  want  you 
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to  know  about  it.  Possibly  I  have  unearthed  a  real  bit  of  history 
in  locating,  shall  I  call  it,  "An  Unknown  Washington's  Head- 
quarters?" Since  the  purchase  of  the  Miller  House,  Washing- 
ton's Headquarters  at  White  Plains,  by  Westchester  County  and 
its  restoration  by  the  White  Plains  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  I  have  been 
trying  to  locate  other  Washington's  Headquarters  in  Westchester 
County.  Thus  far  this  search  has  revealed  no  other  authentic 
headquarters  now  standing  although  I  can  add  one  more  name  to 
the  list  of  those  that  are  gone,  at  least  one  that  I  have  not  found 
mentioned  in  any  History  of  Westchester  County. 

In  February,  1920  an  article  appeared  in  the  D.  A.  R.  maga- 
zine entitled  'Washington's  Headquarters  in  Seven  States" 
by  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  A.  M.,  in  which  he  gave  the  Headquarters 
at  White  Plains  as  the  Miller  House  and  Reuben  Wright's  Mills. 
I  at  once  wrote  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  He  gave  as  his  authority  Gen- 
eral Washington's  Orderly  Book  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  this  book  which  I 
have  seen,  the  orders  are  dated  Wright's  Mills  July  21-24  and  on 
July  25th  Reuben  Wright  was  paid  in  full  for  the  use  of  his  place. 
After  receiving  this  information  I  immediately  began  a  diligent 
search  to  locate  this  Headquarters  that  has  covered  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years  and  has  been  most  interesting.  I  communicated 
with  or  interviewed  men  considered  authorities  on  Westchester 
County  History,  also  many  old  residents  of  this  locality  and  they 
all  said  the  same  thing.  Never  heard  of  Reuben  Wright  or  his 
Mills.  One  clue  led  me  to  his  direct  descendants  but  they  could 
tell  me  nothing.  Just  as  it  seemed  hopeless,  I  met  Mrs.  Theresa 
Hall  Bristol,  a  Member  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  and  she  graciously  placed 
at  my  disposal  some  old  legal  documents  in  which  appeared  the 
name  of  Reuben  Wright.  These  with  records  found  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  X.  Weed,  in  the  Register's  Office  in  this  City, 
I  submitted  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  he  considers  that  they  es- 
tablish the  location  of  Reuben  Wright's  Mills,  the  Headquarters 
of  General  Washington  for  a  few  days  when  on  his  way  to  White 
Plains  in  1778.  Have  you  any  records  of  this  Headquarters? 
Kindly  let  me  know  what  you  think  about  this  and  if  it  is  of 
historic  value. 

Just  one  more  matter.     When  motoring  this  fall  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  I  read  the  following  inscription  on  a  bronze 
tablet  by  the  roadside  in  front  of  a  colonial  house: — 

The  residence  of  John  Kane 

on  this  site 

was  the  Headquarters 

of  Washington 

From  Sept.  12  to  Nov.  27 

1778 

This  date,  Sept.  12  is  not  correct.  General  Washington  was  in 
White  Plains  until  the  16th  of  September,  1778  and  his  Head- 
quarters were  not  established  in  the  Kane  house  until  the  20th 
of  September.  Such  mistakes  are  unfortunate.  There  was 
nothing  to  show  by  whom  erected.  Could  you  as  State  Historian 
have  the  date  changed  ? 

Most  cordially  yours, 
Louisa  C.  Lockwood,  (Mrs.  J.  T.) 


WORLD  WAR  MEMORIALS  AND  COLLECTIONS 

On  January  23,  1923,  Mr.  Richmond  C.  Hill,  the  City  Historian 
for  Olean,  submitted  his  annual  report  to  the  Common  Council. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  make  the  new  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  river  between  Ontario  street,  Cohoes,  and  112th  street, 
Lansingburgh,  a  memorial  structure  to  the  heroes  of  the  World 
War  from  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties. 

Walton,  N.  Y.  by  the  hand  of  its  local  historian,  Arthur  W. 
North,  has  printed  an  illustrated  Walton  World  War  History  in  32 
pages. 
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HISTORY  FROM  LAKE  MOHONK* 

The  coming  of  the  State  Historical  Association  to  the  heights 

of  Mohonk,  could  not  happen  without  unusual  significance.     We 

shall  have  a  memorable  meeting  if  the  thoughts  brought  here  are 

comparable  in  loftiness,  in  grandeur  and  in  substance  to  this 

outcrop  of  the  paleozoic  age.     "The  great  rock"  of  the  Indians, 

whose  towering  heights  filled  their  imaginations,   became  the 

shrine  of  the  Huguenots  and  later  the  temple  of  the  Quakers. 

Mohonk  is  as  widely  known  today,  through  the  philanthropic 

efforts  of  its  owners  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  red  men,  to 

blot  war  out  of  the  dictionary  of  civilization,  and  to  set  up  peace 

between  man  and  nations  as  a  guarantee  of  human  happiness. 

How  much  has  been  done  at  Mohonk  to  lead  the  United  States 

Government  to  a  just  and  humane  consideration  of  the  aborigines ; 

how  much  to  have  brought  about  the  formation  of  the  League  of 

Nations  at  the  close  of  the  world  war ;  how  much  as  an  incentive 

to  the  Washington  Naval  Armament  Limitation  Conference  may 

be  divined,  but  never  can  be  delineated  in  the  cold  language  in 

which  the  truth  of  history  is  told.     Certain  it  is  that  year  after 

year  in  the  immediate  past,  a  conference  over  Indian  affairs  of  the 

country  has  been  held  here,  and  year  after  year  many  of  the  wise 

men  of  the  world  have  gathered  here,  to  discuss  the  way  and  to 

formulate  a  plan  for  world  peace.     We  may   regret   that   the 

function  of  our  association  is  not  immediately   philanthropic  nor 

that  we  may  by  paraphrasing 

"Dip  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see 

See  a  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that  will  be." 

Presidential  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Historical  As- 
sociation at  Lake  Mohonk  on  Sept.  26,  1922. 
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Not  having  that  opportunity  I  thought  I  would  content  myself 
with  relating  to  you  a  little  history  that  might  be  seen  from  Mo- 
honk.  I  might  talk  to  you  about  the  settlement  of  the  lands,  the 
granting  of  patents,  the  form  of  government  of  the  Dutch,  the 
unique  government  of  the  Huguenots  at  New  Paltz;  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  English  occupation,  the  division  of  the  state  into 
counties,  and  of  Ulster  County  and  its  towns ;  of  the  old  stone 
houses  that  still  linger  and  serve  along  the  main  highways  of  the 
county,  and  in  the  villages  of  New  Paltz  and  Hurley  and  the  city 
of  Kingston ;  of  Cadwallader  Colden  the  great  outstanding  figure 
of  English  rule  in  the  Province  of  New  York  and  his  estate 
at  Coldenham  in  Orange,  formerly  Ulster  County;  of  George 
Clinton  on  account  of  whose  exertions  Kingston  bore  the  reputation 
of  being  a  hot  bed  of  treason  and  was  burned  in  the  war;  of  the 
steamboat  Clermont  and  its  operation  upon  the  near-by  Hudson 
River,  and  of  the  advance  the  world  made  on  the  strength  of  the 
discovery  of  the  application  of  steam  power  to  paddle  wheels. 
You  can  easily  see  that  life  would  immediately  cease  to  be  a  joy 
and  become  a  burden,  if  I  should  attempt  all  this  at  a  single  session 
of  our  society.  Since  I  know  that  the  program  sparkles  with  the 
names  of  talented  folk,  I  shall  content  myself  in  trying  to  tell  you 
a  little  about  the  Indians,  a  little  about  the  Dutch,  and  a  little 
about  the  contact  between  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch. 

The  Indians 

One  cannot  separate  in  thought  the  Indians  from  the  land. 

There  is  a  great  mystery  about  land.     It  has  a  hold  upon  and  a 

power  over  men  quite  indefinable.     The  higher  we  climb  the 

ladder  of  life  through  the  years,  the  wider  we  are  able  to  see  and  the 

deeper  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  land.     From 

the  contemplation  of  it  the  minds  of  men  grow  soft.     So  Sir  Walter 

Scott  rhapsodied — 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

When  at  the  conclusion  of  the  disastrous  campaign  against 
Canada,  conducted  by  General  Montgomery,  in  which  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  soldiers  were  beyond  telling,  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan, 
the  famous  ranger  of  the  Revolution,  reached  New  York,  he 
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jumped  out  of  the  barge  upon  landing  and  reaching  down  to  the 
earth,  as  if  to  grasp  it,  exclaimed,  "Oh!  my  country." 

Over  land,  too,  men  grow  hard.  More  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted over  line  fences  than  over  women.  Territorial  disputes 
between  nations  have  cost  so  much  blood  that  such  disputes 
might  be  used  in  demonstrating  the  practicability  and  necessity 
in  the  world  of  the  Malthusian  theory.  Where  did  the  title  now 
held  by  our  genial  host  originate?  In  the  Red  Men.  Tradition 
says,  that  out  of  the  west  in  the  mystic  past  came  two  great 
puissant  nations — the  Iroquois  and  the  Lenapes.  In  their 
migratory  progress  during  the  years,  the  Lenapes  came  to  the 
great  Salt  Lake,  the  Altantic  Ocean,  and  they  found  the  great 
river — the  South  river  of  the  Dutch,  the  Delaware  River  of  the 
English,  and  thus  the  Lenapes  became  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  that  river.  Yet  further  east  they  found  another  great  river 
known  now  as  the  Hudson.  There  were  three  tribes  of  the  Lenapes, 
and  each  tribe  had  its  totem.  A  totem  is  a  device  declaring  blood 
relationship.  The  tribes  were  named  "Unami" — the  turtle; 
"Unalachto — "the  turkey;  and  "Minsi" — the  wolf. 

The  realm  of  the  Minsi  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Catskill 
mountains,  and  by  the  territory  of  the  Mohican  Indians,  on  the 
west  by  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains  in  northern  New  Jersey,  called 
Muskanecum,  which  extend  into  northern  Pennsylvania;  on  the 
east  by  the  Hudson  River.  Although  the  realm  lay  mainly  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  river,  it  crossed  it  to  include  the  Wappinger 
tribe. 

To  find  the  location  of  tribes  of  Indians  in  their  usual  habitat, 
we  have  only  to  realize  that  they  knew  nothing  of  iron,  possessed 
no  hatchets  or  axes  of  that  mineral,  were  without  facilities  of 
clearing  land,  and  thus  were  compelled  to  live  near  or  upon  the 
river  bottoms  where  they  could  grow  maize,  corn,  and  pumpkins. 
The  tribes  of  indians  that  settled  about  Esopus  called  Esopus 
Indians  were  Minsis  and  they  hunted,  fished,  and  had  their  homes 
upon  the  rivers  near  by  whose  pent  power  cleared  the  lands,  that 
they  might  find  sustenance.  These  rivers  are  now  known  as  the 
Esopus;  the  Rondout,  rising  at  the  Peekamoose  Mountain,  and 
emptying  in  the  Hudson  at  Kingston;  the  Wallkill,  flowing  north 
along  the  easterly  base  of  Shawangunk  Mountains,  and  debouching 
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into  the  Rondout  and  the  Shawangunkill  paralleling  the  Wallkill 
on  the  west  from  Tuttletown  southerly.  In  these  valleys  in  the 
days  preceding  the  coming  of  the  pale  faces  there  were  six  clans 
of  the  Wolf: 

1.  The  Waoranecks,  occupied  the  territory  south  of  the  New 
Paltz  patent  as  far  as  Stony  Point,  which  land  may  be  described 
as  included  in  Governor  Dongan's  purchases  of  1684  and  1685. 

2.  The  Warranawonkongs'  territory  commenced  on  the  south 
at  Danskammer  point  above  Newburgh,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  on  which  point  the  famous  Hudson  River  passenger  steamer 
Thomas  Cornell  was  wrecked.  The  name  of  the  point  is  Dutch 
and  signifies  dance  chamber,  and  took  its  name  because  the  Dutch- 
men, in  first  sailing  up  the  river,  there  observed  the  Indians  indulg- 
ing in  the  dance,  which  it  was  their  custom  to  hold  before  engaging 
in  war,  called  the  Kintecoy.  The  territory  of  the  Warranawon- 
kongs ran  north  along  the  west  side  of  the  river  as  far  as  Saugerties, 
and  included  the  land  west  of  the  river  comprising  the  valleys  of 
the  Shawangunk,  the  Wallkill,  the  Rondout  and  the  Esopus 
Streams. 

3.  The  Warwarsinks  inhabited  what  is  now  the  towns  of 
Warwarsing  and  Rochester,  whose  domains  lie  at  your  feet,  as 
you  look  in  the  west  from  the  mountain  top. 

4.  Further  south  to  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  live  the 
Mamakating  clan,  in  the  beautiful  Mamakating  Valley.  They 
have  no  history  aside  from  that  of  the  Esopus  indians. 

5.  The  Catskills  inhabited  the  territory  north  of  Saugerties, 
including  the  lands  about  Sagers  Creek,  Kaders  Creek,  and  the 
Catskill  Creek,  being  the  eastern  water  shed  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains. 

6.  The  Minnisinks  occupied  the  territory  at  the  southwesterly 
limits  of  Orange  and  Ulster  Counties,  and  northern  New  Jersey. 

All  of  the  land  therefore  known  as  Mohonk,  belonged  originally 
to  the  Esopus  indians.  The  first  deed  or  grant  made  that  men- 
tioned Mohonk,  was  the  grant  in  1677  to  the  Huguenots  at  Hurley, 
made  by  Governor  Edward  Andros,  and  is  known  as  the  New 
Paltz  patent.  The  deed  from  the  Indians  preceding  the  gov- 
ernor's patent  deed,  contained  among  other  things  the  description 
"Beginning  from  the  high  hills  at  a  place  named  Moggonck." 
In  1722  Ancrop,  a  sachem  of  the  Esopus  indians,  went  with 
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"George  Horsbrouck,"  "John  Hardenburgh,"  "Roeleft  Elting," 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  showed  them  the  station.  Speaking 
of  Ancrop,  the  Justices  say :  "He  brought  us  to  the  high  mountain, 
which  he  named  Maggeanapogh,  at  or  near  the  foot  of  which  hill 
is  a  small  run  of  water,  and  a  swamp  which  he  called  Moggonck." 
The  accomplished  historian,  Ruttenber,  has  undertaken  to  give  the 
significance  of  the  word,  in  the  Mohican  tongue.  Magunk,  from 
"Magki' '  great,  and  "Unk, ' '  a  standing  tree.  However  correct  that 
definition  may  be,  the  name  given  by  Ancrop  was  the  right  one, 
"Maggeanapogh" — a  great  rock. 

It  is  wonderful  what  time  can  do.  It  has  made  out  of  a  great 
tree  a  great  rock.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  boundary  of  the 
New  Paltz  patent  was  the  mountain  foot  and  not  the  mountain  top. 
The  reason  is  very  plain.  What  the  Huguenots  were  looking  for 
was  land  susceptible  of  cultivation.  They  wanted  the  river  bottom 
for  their  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  probable, 
that  the  natives  had  no  desire  to  part  with  more  than  what  was 
asked.  One  can  easily  understand  it  was  a  matter  of  pride, 
that  they  should  retain  the  ownership  of  the  "great  rock"  rather 
than  of  the  common-place  lowlands. 

This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  westerly  line  of  the 
patent  ran  from  Tawartacque,  the  smooth  rock  sloping  to  the 
north,  situate  at  the  edge  of  the  Rosendale  Plains,  the  northwest- 
erly station  of  the  patent  along  the  Shawangunk  foot  hills,  to 
Mogonck — "the  little  run  of  water  and  the  swamp."  Title  to 
Mohonk  therefore  came  by  conquest  of  the  Indians  by  the  English 
under  the  Duke  of  York. 

There  then,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wallkill,  Shawangunk,  Rondout 
and  Esopus,  through  the  ages,  lived  the  Minsis,  nature's  men. 
They  were  overcome,  it  is  said,  by  the  Iroquois,  their  ancient 
enemies,  and  by  the  Dutch,  who  made  "women"  of  them,  and 
that  condition  of  servitude  continued,  hateful  as  it  was  to  the 
Delaware  tribe,  until  1756,  when  Sir  William  Johnson  in  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees,  took  away 
the  invidious  name  of  "women,"  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
Delawares  by  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  King,  of 
England,  their  Father.  Evidence  of  the  suzerainity  of  the  Iro- 
quois over  the  Delawares,  was  the  coming  every  year  of  one  or 
two  sachems  from  the  Five  Nations,  to  collect  tribute  in  wampum. 
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Cadwallader  Colden,  the  great  English  engineer  and  representative, 
who  lived  in  Ulster  County,  and  who  was  a  very  competent  English 
authority  on  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians',  in  describing  the  col- 
lection of  the  tribute  said:  "I  have  often  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve what  anxiety  the  poor  Indians  were  under,  while  two  old 
men  were  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  was.  An  old  Mohawk 
Iroquois  sachem,  in  a  poor  blanket,  and  dirty  shirt,  may  be  seen 
issuing  his  orders  with  as  arbitrary  an  authority  as  a  Roman 
dictator." 

It  is  thus  apparent,  that  our  Esopus  indians  were  quite  different 
from  the  heroes  of  Gilbert's  libretto  who  sing  "Fighting  is  our 
trade."  There  then,  while  unheckled  by  the  Mohawks,  they 
lived  in  a  beautiful  world,  whose  rivers  teemed  with  fish,  whose 
forests  abounded  in  game,  and  whose  lands  yielded  bountifully. 
They  certainly  enjoyed  quite  the  richest  gifts  of  the  gods.  We 
shall  leave  them  here,  and  describe  the  Dutch. 

The  Dutch 

Who  were  the  Dutch  ?  First,  they  were  the  Batavians  of  ancient 
history,  from  whom  alone  Caesar  never  levied  tribute.  They  have 
always  reverenced  land,  and  enjoyed  the  proprietary  sense.  By 
their  toil  they  rolled  back  the  North  Sea,  which  otherwise  would 
have  found  no  restraint  at  the  borders  of  Belgium  and  Prussia,  and 
made  a  country.  They  reverenced  learning,  so  that  in  the  dark 
ages  of  the  European  continent,  the  light  of  literature  had  gone 
out  but  for  their  devotion ;  they  venerated  religion,  so  that  when 
the  protests  of  Martin  Luther,  Zwingli,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and 
Knox  were  made  against  the  corruption  of  the  church,  Spain  and 
France  visited  upon  the  Dutch  the  concentrated  hate  of  religious 
intoleration,  and  took  as  their  toll  by  the  Inquisition,  the  lives  of 
60,000  of  her  citizens.  Driven  from  their  houses,  and  having 
submerged  their  lands,  they  became  the  "beggars  of  the  sea." 
They  were  the  heroes  of  religion,  on  account  of  their  conduct  on 
many  fields  of  battle,  and  at  the  seige  of  Leyden.  Untrammeled 
of  religious  persecution,  they  ranged  the  seas,  and  taught  Eng- 
land the  importance  of  their  control.  The  lines  of  Dutch  com- 
merce were  far  flung  at  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  The 
Dutch  visited  and  took  Java  and  Sumatra,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
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discovered  Australia,  and  other  Islands,  and  awakened  the  rivalry 
of  England  in  trade. 

Not  many  years  ago,  at  an  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  a 
speaker  described  the  Dutch  who  settled  at  Kingston,  as  follows : 
"What  manner  of  men  were  they?  Most  of  them  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  They  were  a  wild,  uncouth,  rough,  and  most  of 
the  time  a  drunken  crowd,  they  were  not  far  removed  from  the 
wild  Indians  about  them.  If  Tom  Chambers  and  his  followers 
were  to  enter  this  room,  every  man  here  present  who  boasts  of  his 
Dutch  descent  and  every  daughter  of  the  American  Revolution 
who  traces  her  ancestry  to  a  colonel — and  they  all  do — would 
make  a  wild  dash  for  the  door  and  fly,  *  *  *  squawking  in  terror." 
Thomas  Chambers  was  far  from  a  wild  man,  so  far  as  to  be  trusted 
by  the  patroon,  VanRensselaer,  as  an  important  tenant  of  a  farm. 
He  had  the  substance  to  enable  him  to  erect  buildings  of  consider- 
able size,  on  that  farm.  After  he  left  VanRensselaerwyck,  he 
came  to  Kingston,  with  several  Dutchmen  and  one  Englishman, 
Christopher  Davids.  Chambers  was  made  captain  of  the  local 
militia  by  the  director  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  in  1664  he  was 
elected  by  the  Dutch  at  Wiltwyck,  to  attend  a  convention  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  Province  at  New  Amsterdam,  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  about  the  trouble  with  the  English.  When 
the  English  came  and  took  possession  of  Wiltwyck  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Governor,  Francis  Lovelace,  placed  great 
trust  in  Thomas  Chambers,  made  him  president  of  the  local  court, 
captain  of  militia,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  power  to  lay  out, 
and  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  lands,  which  had  been 
selected  for  English  soldiers,  coming  here  under  Colonel  Nichols. 
Finally,  in  1671  the  Governor  granted  him  a  patent  for  the  Manor 
of  Fox  Hall,  with  power  to  hold  court  leet  and  court  baron;  to 
appoint  a  steward  to  try  causes  between  vassals,  and  with  the 
right  of  advowson  and  patronage  to  such  church  as  he  might 
establish  on  his  premises.  Another  citizen  of  Wiltwyck,  who  came 
with  Chambers,  was  Jacob  Jansen  Stoll,  whose  occupation  while 
at  Rensselaerwyck,  was  that  of  master  of  the  ferry  at  Beverwyck. 
He  was  of  such  importance  among  the  Dutch,  that  Peter  Stuyvesant 
selected  him  as  the  other  man  besides  Chambers  who  had  power 
to  determine  during  the  time  of  the  Indian  War,  who  could  have 
a  pass  in  and  out  through  the  palisades,  surrounding  the  village  of 
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Wiltwyck.  Another  important  citizen  was  Christopher  Davids 
who,  like  Thomas  Chambers,  was  one  of  the  farmers  and  tenants 
of  the  old  Albany  patroon,  VanRensselaer.  He  came  to  Kingston 
with  Chambers,  obtained  a  patent  for  65  acres  of  land  in  1656,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Great  Kill,  opposite  the  land  of  Chambers. 
He  knew  the  tongue  of  the  Minsis,  and  was  in  frequent  commission 
as  an  interpreter.  Indeed,  when  Governor  Lovelace  wanted  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Esopus  Indians,  he  constituted  Davids 
an  ambassador  to  the  local  tribes,  to  learn  the  terms  upon  which 
peace  might  be  arranged. 

Another  important  person  at  Wiltwyck  was  the  physician, 
Gysbert  Vanlmbrough.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  elected  in 
1664  from  Kingston,  with  Chambers,  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  Province  of  New  York.  He  died  in  1665,  and  the  inventory 
of  his  estate  can  be  found  in  Angou's  Book  of  Ulster  County  Wills. 
He  was  in  possession  of  a  library,  and  among  his  books,  while 
there  were  not  the  "Mirrors"  of  Downing  Street  or  Washington, 
there  was  a  book  entitled,  "Sebastian  Franks  World  Mirrors." 
Verily,  it  might  be  said  unto  the  man  with  a  feather  duster, 
'There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.'  The  next  books  we  desire 
to  call  to  your  attention  were  "Titus  Livius" — Livy  in  Dutch, 
"Bacchus  Wonder  Works,"  and  "Beautiful  (Heerlycke)  Proofs  of 
Man's  Misery."  Repressing  any  consideration  of  egotism, 
as  I  thought  upon  the  title  of  this  book,  I  humbly  offer  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sincere  desire  to  read,  and  am  inclined  to  inquire 
whether  the  "Proofs  of  Man's  Misery"  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  Proofs  of  Woman's  Misery.  There  were  also  in  this 
library  many  medical  works,  many  religious  works,  and  a  book 
which  would  be  much  in  vogue  today  on  "Mixing  Wines."  No 
other  inference  could  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  this  library, 
than  that  Dr.  Vanlmbrough  was  a  gentleman. - 

Then  too,  there  was  Cornelius  Barentson  Slecht,  whose  wife, 
Tryntie,  was  licensed  as  a  mid-wife  in  1665.  Slecht  had  a  patent 
for  lands,  was  a  scheppen  of  the  village,  and  was  of  such  importance 
in  his  protest  against  the  English  rule  in  1666,  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  banished  for  treason,  for  three  years.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Governor  Lovelace  that  he  let  him  off  finally  with  a  pay- 
ment of  200  guilders.  These  Dutchmen  were  not  at  all  wild. 
They  congregated  as  early  as  1658  with  a  Voorleezer,'  or  reader 
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of  the  Bible,  whose  name  was  Andreas  VanSlys.     In  1659  they  had 

Dominie  Blom  come  to  preach  for  them,  and  he  permanently 

settled  here  as  pastor,  late  in  the  year  1660.     If  these  Dutchmen 

brought  anything — whatever  their  treatment  of  the  Indians  may 

have  been — they  brought  their  religion.     They  were  directed  by 

the  West  India  Corporation's,  capital — the  most  intelligent  driving 

force  in  civilization.     When  one  reads  the  charter,  granted  by  that 

company  in  1661  to  Wiltwyck,  all  doubt  as  to  the  character  and 

standing,  respectability,  and  civilization,  of  these  Dutch  settlers 

is  removed.     The  charter  among  other  things  contained  these 

words : 

"It  is  therefore  necessary  so  that  everything  may  be  affected  with  due  order 
and  respect,  that  there  be  chosen  as  judges,  honest  and  intelligent  persons 
possessing  real  estate,  peaceable  men,  good  subjects — professors  of  the  re- 
formed religion." 

A  court  was  constituted  of  a  schout  and  two  scheppens.  Besides 
their  judicial  duties  and  acts  an  account  which  we  have  in  volume 
11  of  the  Association's  Reports,  and  which  show  the  administration 
of  substantial  justice,  they  were  directed  to  issue  orders  for  public 
roads,  the  enclosure  of  lands,  the  concern  of  agriculture,  the 
building  of  churches,  schools,  and  public  works.  They  were 
directed  to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  fatherland,  the  ordinances 
and  placards  of  the  director  general  and  council  should  be  executed 
and  kept  in  strict  observance,  and  to  take  care  to  maintain  the 
Lords  and  Patroons  of  the  New  Netherland  Provinces  in  their  high 
jurisdiction  rights,  domains,  and  other  preeminences.  "Wild 
men?"  When  one  contemplates  the  Dutch  government  of  this 
Province  one  contemplates  its  subjects.  Wiltwyck  was  what 
Albany  was,  what  Amsterdam  was,  one  of  the  principal  places  in 
the  province. 

This  brief  review  of  the  character  of  these  representative  citizens 
including  Dominie  Blom,  and  of  the  government  which  was 
maintained,  constitutes  the  surest  proof  that  the  Dutch  who 
settled  Kingston,  were  men  of  fine  type.  They  would  not  have 
left  their  native  lands,  brought  their  wives,  children  and  house- 
hold penates  across  the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  settle  in  a 
strange  country,  unless  they  possessed  vision,  ability,  and  courage. 
Such  were  the  Dutchmen  in  1653-1664 — "Foremost  in  the  files 
of  time." 
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The  Dutch  and  the  Indians,  A  Struggle  for  the  Land 

The  most  important  happening  of  the  17th  century  was  the 
passage  of  the  Half  Moon  up  the  Hudson.  It  was  the  entrance  of 
the  white  man  into  the  domain  of  the  red  man  between  the  40th 
and  45th  degrees  of  latitude;  between  Canada,  and  Virginia,  for 
the  French  had  long  since  settled  Acadia  and  the  English  had 
already  settled  Virginia.  By  the  coming  of  the  Dutch  to  trade  in 
the  valley  of  the  great  river  which  Hudson  had  discovered,  the 
contact  of  the  race  was  established.  What  the  character  of  such 
contact  was  to  be,  was  forecast  by  the  landing  of  some  of  the  crew 
of  the  Half  Moon  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  In  Penobscot  Bay 
where  Hudson's  ship  came  to  anchor  on  his  famous  voyage,  the 
Indians  came  harmlessly,  and  inoffensively,  in  the  afternoon,  runs 
the  journal  of  Robert  Juet  the  clerk,  and  not  the  mate  of  the  Half 
Moon.  "Two  boats  of  Indians  came  to  the  ship  bringing  beaver 
skins  and  other  fine  furs  which  they  wished  to  exchange  for  acticles 
of  dress."  The  journal  further  says  "In  the  morning,  we  manned 
our  scute  with  four  muskets  and  six  men  and  took  one  of  their 
shallops  and  brought  it  aboard.  *  *  *  Then  we  manned  our  boats 
and  scute  with  twelve  men  and  muskets  and  two  stone  pieces  or 
murderers  and  drove  the  savages  from  their  houses  and  took  spoil  of 
them  as  they  would  of  us."  These  were  the  men  that  ranged  the 
great  river,  now  called  the  Hudson,  313  years  ago  this  month,  and 
left  a  trail  of  inhumanity,  barbarism  and  blood  where  they  found 
innocence  and  friendship.  As  an  instance  of  their  failure  to  realize 
the  history  they  were  making,  the  representatives  of  a  wonderful 
state  seemed  to  have  learned  only  cruelty  from  the  Inquisition  and 
shot  an  Indian  for  purloining  a  pillow  from  the  Half  Moon.  That 
was  their  psychology — a  life  for  a  pillow. 

This  visit  of  Hudson's,  discovering  the  great  river,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  coming  of  the  Dutch.  The  visit  of  Hudson  to 
Delaware  Bay  and  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  was  followed  in  a 
few  years  by  Captain  Hendrickson  in  the  "Onrust,"  and  the  yacht 
of  Adrien  Block.  The  new  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  which 
came  into  existence  through  the  recognition  of  its  sister  countries 
on  the  European  Continent  after  40  years  of  war  with  the  Spaniards 
on  October  11th,  1614,  granted  a  charter  to  the  Amsterdam 
Trading  Company  according  to  Broadhead,  conferring  upon  such 
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company  the  power  "exclusively  to  visit  and  navigate  to  the  afore- 
said newly  discovered  lands  lying  in  America  between  New  France 
and  Virginia  the  sea  coast  whereof  extends  between  the  40  and  45 
degrees  of  latitude  now  named  New  Netherland  for  four  voyages 
within  three  years. ' '  Already  the  Plymouth  Company  of  England 
by  a  patent  of  1606  had  been  authorized  to  begin  a  colony  between 
38  and  45  degrees  of  latitude  by  the  British  Government.  The 
first  settlement  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherland  was  a  trading 
post  called  Fort  Nassau  on  Castle  Island  just  below  Albany  in  1614 
by  Hendrick  Christiansen.  It  has  been  stated  by  several  historical 
writers  that  there  was  a  fort  located  the  same  year  at  Rondout,,  but 
there  is  little  foundation  for  such  statement.  The  erection  of  a 
fort  certainly  was  not  authorized  by  any  chartered  company  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  The  early  traders  probably  built  a  block  house 
or  redoubt  there  as  a  landing  or  trading  place  between  Albany  and 
New  York,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Locally,  there  has  been 
considerable  dispute  as  to  whether  a  fort  was  located  at  that  place. 
If  there  was,  the  name  of  the  distinguished  captain,  commandant, 
or  officer  and  the  names  of  any  persons  remaining  there,  have  been 
utterly  lost  despite  the  inquest  of  clever  delvers  into  local  history. 
It  is  not  important  here  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  induced 
Thomas  Chambers  and  his  companions  to  leave  Rensselaerwyck 
and  settle  at  Esopus.  The  indications  are  that  they  arrived  some 
time  during  the  year  1652,  a  gift  of  certain  lands  having  been  made 
by  the  Indians  on  June  5,  1652.  Chambers  was  accompanied  by 
Mattys  Hendricks,  Christopher  Davids,  and  Johan  DeHulter. 
The  settlement  grew  rapidly  and  as  it  grew  the  racial  rub  de- 
veloped. At  the  threshold  we  should  inquire  not  in  the  frolicsome 
vein  of  Washington  Irving,  but  coldly,  what  right  had  these 
Dutchmen  here  ?  It  is  true  that  Thomas  Chambers  received  a  gift 
of  as  fine  land  as  laid  out  of  doors,  but  what  right  had  the  others  to 
settle  on  the  site  of  Kingston.  These  lands  were  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  Indians.  They  possessed  them.  They  belonged  to  Lenape 
nation.  Any  nationals  of  any  other  country  might  be  admitted 
to  the  territory  of  the  Lenapes  upon  fixed  conditions.  But  any 
coming  without  invitation  was  without  the  slightest  vestige  of 
right,  and  constituted  a  trespass.  The  Dutch  Government  by 
conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  West  India  Corporation,  and  sending 
their  nationals  to  settle  here,  were  guilty  of  violation  of  the  inter- 
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national  law  which  forbade  the  invasion  by  one  country  of  the 
territory  of  another  without  authorization.  The  arguments  of  the 
French  and  English  public  men  against  the  application  of  this  law 
as  related  to  the  Indian  ownership  are  specious  and  hollow,  and 
find  their  own  refutation  in  the  attempts  they  have  made  to  justify 
their  nationals  in  their  private  purchases  of  land  by  laying  down  the 
rule  that  title  to  such  lands  of  the  aboriginies  could  only  be  founded 
upon  purchase  for  a  consideration.  The  outstanding,  indelible 
and  pervading  fact  is,  that  the  territorial  invasion  of  the  Dutchmen 
in  America  was  founded  upon  the  brutal  mediaeval  doctrine  of 
ordeal,  or  trial  of  the  right  by  the  sword,  although  director  Stuy- 
vesant,  addressing  the  Esopus  Indians  in  Dutch,  claimed  that  the 
indians  had  invited  them  to  come  and  to  settle  among  them.  It 
could  not  have  been  the  truth  for  these  Indians  must  have  known 
of  the  treaty  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois  who  were  age-long  enemies  of  the  Minsis. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dutch  generally  undertook  to  buy  the  lands 
from  the  Indians.  But  what  was  the  character  of  such  transac- 
tion? The  Dutch  were  quite  the  shrewdest  traders  next  to  the 
Hebrews  in  the  world.  They  had  enjoyed  centuries  of  opportuni- 
ty; they  were  educated  religiously  and  morally  and  recognized 
standards  of  honesty  in  their  dealings  between  themselves  and 
with  the  subjects  of  other  nations.  In  this  country  they  found 
the  untutored  natives,  ignorant  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  innocent 
of  trading  guile.  While  they  knew  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor,  they 
knew  too  the  other  rule  that  a  child  could  not  bargain.  They 
found  these  children  of  the  forests  and  they  never  in  any  trans- 
action over  land  sought  to  deal  with  them  upon  the  basis  of  justice. 
There  were  always  present  in  these  transactions  between  the  Dutch- 
men and  the  Indians  two  badges  of  fraud — incompetency  or  in- 
ability upon  the  part  of  the  Indian  to  trade — and  inadequacy  of 
price.  For  beads,  duffel,  trinkets,  gewgaws,  rum,  cloth,  powder, 
lead  and  muskets  of  little  value  the  Indians  bartered  away  their 
beautiful  valuable  lowlands.  Overawed  by  director  Stuyvesant 
they  gave  to  Stuyvesant's  Dutchmen  here  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Wiltwyck,  in  the  language  of  the  Indian,  "to  grease  his  feet  after 
his  long  and  painful  journey"  and  the  old  hero,  for  such  some  men 
acclaim  him,  stood  for  the  "grease"  and  with  the  coldness  of  his 
master's  greed  and  neglected  gratitude,  and  rendered  only  cruelty 
in  return. 
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The  cruelty  of  the  Dutch,  when  the  river  Indians  were  conquered 
in  the  war  of  1643  by  the  Iroquois,  has  no  equal  in  history.  The 
beaten  Wappingers  and  other  tribes  of  the  Minsis  fled  from  their 
wigwams  and  council  houses,  before  the  Iroquois  and  resorted  to 
Pavonia  and  its  vicinity  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch  and 
sought  protection  there  among  their  friends  as  they  assumed  the 
Dutch  to  be.  While  these  Indians  were  sleeping  securely  in  the 
belief  of  hospitality  and  protection,  William  Kieft,  the  Dutch 
Governor  of  New  Amsterdam  ordered  their  massacre.  Broadhead 
says  "neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared,  warrier,  squaw,  sachem  and 
child,  mother  or  babe,  all  alike  were  massacred.  Eighty  savages 
perished  at  Pavonia."  Forty  Wackquaesgeck  fugitives  were 
murdered  in  their  sleep  at  Corlaers  Hook  and  30  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Fort  Amsterdam. 

In  1655  the  rub  again  became  acute  when  one  VanDyke,  a 
superseded  schout  fiscal  killed  a  squaw  for  stealing  peaches  in  his 
garden  at  Manhattan.  The  old  wound  was  opened  and  a  party  of 
Mohegan,  Pachamis,  Esopus,  Hackensack  and  Tappan  Indians 
with  some  others  invaded  the  village  of  New  Amsterdam,  broke 
into  several  houses  and  shot  VanDyke  with  an  arrow.  Driven  out 
of  the  village  by  the  militia  the  Indians  crossed  over  into  New  Jer- 
sey, laid  waste  Hoboken,  Pavonia,  and  Staten  Island,  and  in  three 
days  killed  100  Dutchmen,  took  150  prisoners  and  destroyed 
property  worth  200,000  guilders.  At  this  time  in  the  valley  of 
Esopus  the  settlers  were  separated,  living  apart  in  their  own  bower- 
ies and  houses  without  any  concert  for  protection.  The  Indians 
understood  from  ravages  their  brothers  had  inflicted  at  New 
Amsterdam,  how  defenceless  the  lone  farmer  was.  So  in  Esopus, 
they  took  advantage  of  his  inability  to  protect  himself  and  com- 
pelled "the  whites  to  plough  their  maize  land,  and  when  they 
hesitated  threatened  with  fire  brands  in  their  hands  to  burn  their 
houses."  Early  in  the  year  1658  some  Indians,  in  a  drunken  spree, 
near  the  Redoubt  at  Ponckhockie,  killed  Harmon  Jacobs  and 
burned  the  houses  of  Jacob  Adriance  and  Andres  Vanderhuys. 
The  settlement  at  Wiltwyck  at  that  time  numbered  from  60  to  70 
whites,  and  they  in  their  distress  appealed  to  director  Stuyvesant 
for  aid.  He  came  in  response  to  their  call  and  summoned  the 
Indians  of  the  vicinage,  about  50  of  them  came  including  two 
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sachems.  Then  beneath  an  aged  tree  about  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  house  of  Jacob  Jansen  Stoll  the  parley  took  place. 

Stuyvesant  said  in  addressing  the  Indians,  "Your  overbearing 
insolence  at  Esopus  is  known.  I  came  to  investigate  this  matter 
and  not  to  make  war  provided  the  murderer  be  surrendered  and  all 
damages  repaid.  The  Dutch  never  solicited  your  sachems  to 
come  here;  your  sachems  have  requested  us  over  and  over  again 
to  make  a  settlement  among  you.  We  have  not  had  a  foot  of 
your  land  without  paying  your  for  it  nor  do  we  desire  to  have  any 
more  without  making  full  compensation  therefor.  Why  then 
have  you  committed  this  murder?  Why  have  you  burned  our 
houses  and  killed  our  cattle  and  why  do  you  continue  to  threaten 
our  people?"  At  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue  history  says  the 
sachems  made  no  reply  but  looked  on  the  ground.  Little  such 
historians  understood  the  character  of  the  Indian.  He  was  a 
thoughtful  soul.  Negotiation  upon  war  was  a  serious  thing.  The 
capacity  for  silence  in  the  Indian  was  remarkable.  But  whether 
the  sachem  was  Pemmyrawack  or  Sewackanamo  or  Kaelkop  the 
answer  to  the  director  was  overwhelming.  To  Kaelkop,  the  oldest 
of  the  Esopus  sachems,  it  doubtless  fell  to  make  answer.  He  said, 
"You  Swannekin,  you  sold  our  children  the  poison.  It  is  you 
who  have  given  them  brandy  and  make  them  cacheus,  intoxicated 
and  mad  and  caused  them  to  commit  all  this  mischief.  The 
sachems  cannot  control  the  young  Indians  or  prevent  them  fighting. 
This  murder  has  not  been  committed  by  any  of  our  tribe,  but  by  a 
Minisink  who  now  skulks  among  the  Haverstraws;  it  was  he  who 
fired  the  two  houses  and  fled.  For  ourselves  we  can  only  say  we 
did  not  commit  the  act.  We  know  no  malice,  neither  are  we  in- 
clined to  fight  but  we  cannot  control  our  young  men." 

The  parley  ended  without  any  determination  and  the  settlers 
picked  out  a  spot  at  the  bend  of  the  kill  where  they  would  erect  a 
stockade.  This  was  immediately  commenced.  The  palisades 
were  complete  and  all  the  buildings  removed  to  the  enclosure  after 
three  weeks  labor,  and  Stuyvesant  detailed  24  soldiers  to  guard  the 
infant  settlement.  Meantime  the  Indians  had  returned  with  their 
reply  and  finally  agreed  that  they  would  make  compensation  for 
the  damages  and  "sell  the  land  for  the  projected  village"  if  the 
Dutch  would  deliver  up  certain  captive  Indians.  Stuyvesant 
came  again  to  Esopus  in  the  fall  of  1658  and  calling  the  chiefs 
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together  demanded,  as  a  consideration  for  peace  with  the  Indians, 
that  they  make  a  free  surrender  of  all  Esopus  lands  so  far  as  they 
had  been  explored  by  the  Dutch,  as  indemnity  for  the  expense  which 
the  settlers  had  incurred  in  removing  their  dwellings  and  in  forti- 
fying their  village. 

The  Indians  demurred  to  granting  the  lands,  so  Stuyvesant 
agreed  to  give  them  one  night  to  consider  what  course  they  would 
pursue.  In  the  morning  the  Indians  having  left  untouched  the 
proposition  in  relation  to  the  land  the  director  asked  "What  do 
you  intend  to  propose  about  the  land?"  The  sachem  replied,  that 
"it  belonged  to  the  chiefs  who  were  not  here  today  and  we  cannot 
therefore  come  to  any  conclusion  on  it."  When  the  Indians  de- 
parted the  question  of  the  grant  of  land  was  left  unsettled.  This 
condition  of  variance  over  the  land,  the  building  of  a  stockade, 
the  taking  of  measures  of  defense,  and  the  presence  of  a  guard 
tended  to  arouse  the  strongest  suspicion  in  the  Indian's  mind  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Dutch.  Practically,  the  exact  location  of  the 
stockaded  village  is  a  plot  of  ground  in  Kingston,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Clinton  Avenue,  on  the  south  by  Main  Street,  on  the  west 
by  Green  Street,  and  on  the  north  by  North  Front  Street.  As 
one  looks  back  over  the  260  odd  years  since  the  rule  of  the  Dutch, 
it  appears  as  if  the  exercise  of  the  slightest  diplomacy  and  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  for  the  Indians  would  have  led  to 
the  continuance  of  peace.     It  was  however,  not  to  be. 

An  incident  occurred  which  resulted  in  a  serious  rupture. 
Thomas  Chambers,  in  September  1659,  employed  a  few  Indians  to 
husk  corn.  They  lived  on  his  farm.  At  the  close  of  a  work  day, 
Chambers  had  at  their  request,  given  them  some  brandy.  They 
retreated  to  a  nearby  brook  presumably  the  Tannery  brook,  and 
made  a  lot  of  noise  and  had  their  little  spree  and  laid  down  in  a 
drunken  stupor  when  Jacob  Jansen  Stoll  led  several  Dutchmen, 
against  the  advice  of  Ensign  Dirck  Smit,  whom  Governor  Stuyves- 
ant left  in  military  charge  of  the  community,  and  with  axes  and 
guns  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  indians.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the 

First  Esopus  War. 

The  war  opened  by  an  ambuscade  upon  the  part  of  the  Indians 
in  which  they  captured  an  officer,  six  soldiers  and  seven  citizens. 
The  Indians  had  their  revenge  for  the  brutal  murder  Stoll  com- 
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mitted,  and  tortured  and  killed  several  of  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken.  There  was  a  three  weeks  seige  of  the  village  and  the 
Dutch  community  were  filled  with  dread  lest  their  reliance  upon 
the  palisades  should  be  in  vain.  Their  fear  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  a  force  of  nearly  200  men  on  October  the  11th.  In  the 
spring  of  1660,  Goetahls  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Wappingers, 
assured  Stuyvesant  that  Kaelkop,  Pemmyrawack  and  other 
Esopus  sachems  were  anxious  for  peace.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
three  Mohican  chiefs  went  to  Fort  Amsterdam  and  informed 
the  Dutch  that  the  Esopus  Indians  were  willing  to  leave  Esopus, 
and  deed  their  land  to  the  Dutch,  as  payment  for  the  murder  that 
had  been  committed,  provided  the  Indian  captives  should  be  de- 
livered up  and  peace  had.  The  conference  ended  by  the  gift  of  a 
blanket,  a  piece  of  frieze  and  an  axe,  a  knife,  a  pair  of  stockings, 
and  two  small  kettles  to  each  chief  who  departed  content.  The 
following  day  Stuyvesant  banished  20  of  the  Indian  prisoners 
whom  Ensign  Smit  had  taken  during  the  war  to  Curacoa  to  slavery 
and  to  death. 

Then  Kaelkop  and  Sewackanoma,  still  looking  for  peace,  con- 
certed a  plan  to  enlist  the  friendly  offices  of  chief  Oratany  of  the 
Hackensacks  in  the  preliminaries  for  a  peace.  It  was  arranged 
and  director  Stuyvesant  met  representatives  of  the  Mohawks, 
Mohicans,  Wappingers,  Minsis  and  Hackensacks  at  Esopus  on  the 
7th  day  of  July  1660,  and  there  concluded  a  peace  on  the  15th  of 
that  month.  One  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  was  "that  the  Esopus 
Indians  in  compensation  of  damages,  promise  to  transfer  to  the 
director  general  all  the  lands  of  Esopus,  and  to  directly  depart 
thence  without  being  permitted  to  return  to  plant."  The  persons 
representing  the  Dutch  West  India  Corporation  at  Esopus  were 
the  director, Captain  Martin  Cregier  and  Burgomaster  VanCortland, 
Ex-Burgomaster  Oloff  Stevenson  and  Captain  Thomas  Chambers 
with  his  shock  of  red  hair.  The  representatives  of  the  Esopus 
Indians  were  Kaelkop  and  Sewackanoma  and  Pemmywarack. 
Thus  concluded  the  First  Esopus  War. 

The  great  thing  in  the  relations  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians 
was  peace.  Kaelkop  the  aged  bare-headed  sachem  of  the  Esopus 
Indians  together  with  his  brother  sachems  had  carried  the  white 
winged  messenger  of  peace  to  its  perch.  The  arrogant,  domineer- 
ing, mercenary  and  hypocritical  Stuyvesant  took  the  land  in  the 
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name  of  his  master.  Benj.  M.  Brink,  the  historian  of  Saugerties 
and  the  editor  of  Old  Ulster,  who  did  so  much  to  preserve  the 
chronicles  of  this  locality  and  who  was  possessed  of  a  fine  sense 
concerning  the  actualities  of  the  past,  once  wrote,  "who  would  not 
delight  in  reading  the  story  of  old  Kaelkop?"  Nobody  has  told  it 
and  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  that  Ruttenber  has  been  more 
charmed  with  the  name  of  Sewackanoma  than  with  that  of  Kael- 
kop. No  historian  has  given  us  the  real  Indian  name  of  the  man 
the  Dutch  called  Kaelkop.  Kaelkop  is  Dutch,  comes  from  "kael" 
meaning  bare  and  "kop"  meaning  head.  The  Dutch  called  the 
bare  hills  of  the  New  Netherlands,  Kaelbergs,  and  the  young 
Indians  who  carried  guns,  Kaelbackkers.  I  cannot  find  any 
warrant  for  saying  as  is  said  in  the  Sylvester  History  of  Ulster 
County,  that  Kaelkop  was  bald.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  was 
bald  because  he  had  been  scalped ;  for  if  the  covering  of  his  head 
had  been  removed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  bare,  the  likeli- 
hood would  rather  be  that  he  had  died  from  the  scalping  than  lived. 
However  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Indians  to  shave  the  sides  of 
their  heads  and  leave  a  tuft  of  black  hair  running  from  the  front 
to  the  rear  across  the  top.  Such  an  effort  at  decoration  would  not 
permit  the  description  of  kael.  The  fact  is  that  when  Kaeltop 
came  in  contact  with  the  Dutch  at  Wiltwyck  he  was  old,  the  oldest 
sachem.  With  the  Indians,  age  was  no  reason  for  disrespect. 
Age  was  the  occasion  for  veneration.  Age  was  the  sign  of  wisdom. 
And  it  is  entirely  probable  that  while  the  young  men  and  younger 
sachems  of  the  Esopus  were  influenced  by  the  habits  of  the  Dutch 
and  foreigner  to  cover  their  heads  with  hats  and  caps,  Kaelkop 
wanted  to  accentuate  the  fact  of  his  reverence  for  his  race  by  clinging 
to  his  native  custom  of  appearing  bareheaded  in  the  presence  of 
the  pale  faces. 

The  story  of  Kaelkop  at  best  would  be  a  melancholy  tale  like 
that  of  Metamocet,  called  King  Philip,  of  Pontiac,  of  Red  Jacket, 
of  Geronimo,  or  of  any  of  the  great  representatives  of  a  vanishing 
race.  A  person  more  interesting  than  a  bare  headed  old  sachem 
with  brains  could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  custom  of  the  natives 
was  to  go  bare  headed.  Why  was  Kaelkop  selected  to  be  called 
by  that  name  ?  Was  he  the  great  leader  of  the  bare  heads,  and 
did  his  name  signify  his  kind?  Bare  or  bald  headed,  beneath 
his  dome  there  was  a  heart.     It  should  have  a  shrine  at  Mohonk. 
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It  hated  war.  Its  capacity  for  affection  was  not  limited  by  his 
own  race  for  when  it  was  contemplated  to  make  an  assault  on  the 
Dutch,  he  told  Kit  Davis,  "to  leave  the  strand  as  they  meant  to 
drub  the  baker."  His  sense  of  justice  was  fine  for  when  demand 
was  made  on  him  for  a  prisoner,  a  son  of  Evert  Pels,  he  said,  "he 
is  in  one  of  our  villages  and  he  took  there  a  wife,  who  became  preg- 
nant, and  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him  or  he  with  her.  He 
wished  to  stay  with  his  squaw  as  he  ought  to  do."  These  senti- 
ments of  Kaelkop  in  this  age  when  the  marriage  tie  is  held  so 
lightly,  when  men  and  women  are  beseiging  the  courts  in  droves 
for  its  severance,  when  the  laws  regulating  it  are  as  different  as 
the  48  states,  when  the  public  attitude  seems  a  national  disgrace, 
are  revelations  of  natural  justice.  Kaelkop 's  excuse  that  Pels 
place  was  with  his  squaw  is  the  expression  of  a  philosophy,  which 
should  make  the  character  of  Kaelkop  loom  before  us  in  Homeric 
proportions.  The  great  service  of  Kaelkop  was  that  he  was  first 
and  last  and  always  for  peace,  and  that  he  possessed  the  breadth 
of  vision  to  surrender  the  land  rather  than  the  lives  of  his  country- 
men. 

Men  and  women  have  during  the  World  War,  as  they  have  in 
every  war,  raised  up  their  weeping  eyes  and  their  hands  in  suppli- 
cation, to  ask  of  the  heavens  why  gentle  loving  humanity  should 
be  mangled  beneath  the  juggernaut  of  war.  Men  and  women 
must  be  asking  too  why  the  white  races  held  only  murder  and 
rapacity  in  their  souls  for  the  red  race.  Why  was  it  that  the 
Creator  suffered  the  white  race  to  destroy  the  red?  Shall  the 
yellow  in  the  future  destroy  the  white  and  shall  at  last  the  black 
destroy  the  yellow  and  reign  alone  supreme  upon  this  planet? 
This  is  a  query  which  has  tempted  the  imagination  of  such  writers 
as  Dr.  Madison  Grant  who  has  written  on  a  kindred  subject, 
"The  Vanishing  of  a  Great  Race." 

We  have  not  yet  told  you  who  Kaelkop  was;  where  he  lived, 
or  of  what  tribe  he  was  the  sachem.  The  Dutch  were  never  per- 
mitted to  follow  in  friendly  commerce  the  sachems  to  their  council 
houses  in  the  early  days  of  Wiltwyck.  The  Dutch  knew  that 
Kaelkop  came  and  that  he  went  awa)r.  They  saw  him  traveling 
the  trail  leading  to  the  west,  but  did  not  know  whether  that  trail 
led  into  the  valley  of  the  Rondout  or  of  the  Wallkill.  What  we 
do  know,  is  that  Kaelkop  was  killed  during  the  second  Esopus  war 
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near  the  fort  of  the  Warwarsing  Indians.  We  know  that  there 
was  a  successor  from  one  of  the  Esopus  tribes  called  Kaelkop. 
And  that  that  Kaelkop  signed  a  deed  of  some  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Warwarsing  council  house.  We  also  know  that  Sewacka- 
noma  was  the  sachem  of  the  Warranawonkongs ;  that  we  have  no 
mention  of  Kaelkop  in  connection  with  the  tribe  of  the  Catskills 
or  the  Waoranecks  or  Mamakatings.  Thus  by  the  process  of 
elimination  we  are  able  to  draw  the  inference  that  Kaelkop  was  the 
sachem  of  the  Warwarsings.  Kaelkop  pressed  the  Dutch  at 
Wiltwyck  f  or  the  return  of  his  brothers,  whom  director  Stuyvesant 
had  captured  and  sent  to  Curacoa,  but  all  the  inquiries  were  met 
with  silence.  Kaelkop  complained  to  Captain  Chambers  that  his 
brothers  had  not  been  set  free  and  the  captain  was  only  able  to  say, 
you  must  await  your  answer  until  the  great  sachem,  Peter,  can 
come.  He  delayed  his  coming  and  the  Indians  played  their  part 
in  true  Indian  style.  Nobody  can  understand  the  Indian  who 
does  not  know  that  his  strongest  motive  is  that  of  revenge.  The 
Indians  said  to  Peter,  if  he  wanted  peace,  they  would  meet  him 
and  his  unarmed  attendants  outside  the  gate  of  the  palisades  in 
accordance  with  their  ancient  custom.  They  were  profuse  in 
their  manifestations  of  kindness,  they  romped  with  the  young  men, 
traded  and  prattled  with  the  children  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  on 
June  7th,  1663,  they  burned  the  new  dorp,  old  Hurley,  and  all  the 
houses,  killed  3  men,  took  six  women  and  16  children  captives, 
among  them  the  wife  of  Louis  DuBois.  Then  the  Indians  already 
in  the  village  of  Wiltwyck  together  with  those  coming  from  Hurley, 
murdered  17  people,  wounded  8,  made  prisoners  of  10  women  and 
children,  and  burned  the  houses  of  10  of  the  settlers  of  Wiltwyck. 
The  second  Esopus  war  was  then  on.  I  will  not  relate  the  old 
familiar  story.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  director  general,  sent 
Colonel  Martin  Cregier  an  able  military  man  with  91  men  in  his 
company,  30  men  in  Lieutenant  Stilwell's  company  and  41  Long 
Island  indians  in  Lieutenant  Cowenhouven's  command  to  Wiltwyck. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Rachel  LaMontanye,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  and  had  escaped,  they  undertook  an  expedition  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Shawangunk  castle.  She  led  them  instead  to 
the  castle  of  the  Warwarsinks.  It  was  located  according  to  the 
best  authority  at  the  junction  of  the  Vernooykill  with  the  Rondout. 
The  council  house  had  been  deserted.     A  few  Indians  however, 
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were  discovered  and  shots  were  discharged  between  them.  It 
was  in  this  melee  and  near  this  castle  of  the  Warwarsing  Indians 
that  Kaelkop  fell  and  gave  his  life  in  the  defense  of  his  people. 
In  his  leadership  he  bore  himself  with  great  bravery,  in  spite  of  his 
many  years,  in  spite  of  his  physical  decay  and  died  like  a  hero, 
with  the  imprecations  of  a  great  soul  upon  his  lips,  against  the 
brutality  and  injustice  of  the  Dutch.  Thus  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers  the  great  historical  figure  of  the  Esopus  Indians  who  met 
the  Dutchmen  with  kindness,  who  led  his  people  to  bear  them- 
selves in  friendly  fashion  towards  the  Dutchmen  until  his  Kael- 
backkers  were  corrupted  with  rum  and  chicanery.  Kaelkop  was 
merciful,  no  captive  woman  or  child  suffered  at  his  hands.  He 
loved  peace  and  sought  its  security.  As  we  have  seen  he  crossed 
the  barriers  of  war  and  race  to  save  his  friend,  Kit  Davis.  He 
protected  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  he  fought  his  country's  battles. 
On  the  other  hand  regarding  his  great  antagonist  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
if  we  compare  him  with  William  Penn,  much  of  whose  life  was 
spent  in  contact  with  the  Delawares,  we  must  find  that  director 
Stuyvesant' s  methods  were  wholly  archaic.  Penn  the  quaker 
treated  the  Delawares  humanely,  and  justly  and  there  never  was 
rupture  or  war  between  them ;  and  Penn  went  down  to  his  grave 
bearing  the  reputation  of  being  the  great  father  and  friend  of  this 
great  nation  of  Indians  which  lived  within  Penn's  province.  Peter 
Stuyvesant  could  by  a  course  of  conduct  regulated  by  humanity, 
compassion  and  justice  have  held  these  innocent  and  generous 
children  of  the  forest  his  friends  and  helpers  had  he  acted  upon 
the  same  Christian  principles  which  accentuated  Penn.  His  ad- 
ministration stands  in  violent  contrast  to  that  of  the  great  quaker. 
Peter  Stuyvesant  caused  or  suffered  the  Indian  to  be  cheated  out 
of  his  domain,  undermined  his  morals,  traded  upon  his  innocence 
and  ignorance  and  conspired  to  accomplish  his  murder  and  de- 
struction. When  a  just  estimate  shall  be  made  by  some  great 
historian  of  the  character  of  the  last  director  general  in  the  New 
Netherlands,  it  will  stand  in  poor  relief,  while  the  name  of  Kaelkop 
will  carry  a  glory  undimmed  by  ignorance,  and  radiant  with  the 
virile  virtues  of  a  great  soul.  The  destruction  of  the  castle  house 
at  Warwarsing  was  soon  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  council 
house  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Shawangunkill  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Shawangunk.     A  large  number  of  the  Indians  who  occupied 
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the  council  house  and  the  wigwams  there  were  killed  and  the  rest 
fled  away.  Many  of  the  captives  were  rescued  and  eventually 
nearly  all  of  them  found,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  their  way 
back  to  Wiltwyck. 

Sewackanoma  and  his  associate  sachems  finally  negotiated  a 
peace  as  a  conclusion  of  the  second  Esopus  war,  but  Stuyvesant 
made  sure  of  all  of  the  land  this  time,  not  upon  the  right  of  purchase 
but  by  right  of  sword. 

The  end  of  the  rule  of  the  guilty  Dutch  had  been  laid  in  the  as- 
sumption of  their  High  Mightinesses  the  Lords  and  the  Stadt 
holders  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  that  they  could  circumvent  the 
English  in  their  control  of  the  territory  between  the  40  and  45 
degrees  of  latitude  in  America,  by  making  grants  of  land  to  trading 
companies.  In  this  way  they  were  mistaken  and  in  1665  the  old 
silver  peg-leg  hauled  down  the  Dutch  flag  from  the  Fort  at  New 
Amsterdam  and  it  became  New  York.  Colonel  Richard  Nichols 
became  Governor  of  New  York  and  Captain  Broadhead  succeeded 
Captain  Thomas  Chambers  in  military  control  of  the  Wiltwyck 
that  became  Kingston,  and  an  unbroken  peace  between  the 
aborigines  and  the  white  invaders  fell  upon  Wiltwyck  and  the 
territory  visible  therefrom,  since  named  Ulster  County. 

G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck 


MAJOR  GENERAL  GOUVERNEUR  K.  WARREN 
IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  FIVE  FORKS 

When  I  found  myself  coming  before  the  New  York  State  His- 
torical Association,  I  looked  over  the  list  of  New  York  gentlemen, 
who  had  done  the  most  to  preserve  our  nation  in  the  sixties  and 
who  had  inflicted  the  severest  disasters  on  the  Confederacy,  and 
selected  the  man  who  inflicted  the  greatest  punishments  on  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis.  That  man,  in  my  opinion,  was 
Major  General  Gouverneur  Kemble  Warren,  who  was  born, 
January  8,  1830,  at  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  County,  New  York,  near 
West  Point,  where  he  graduated  July  1,  1850,  standing  second  in  a 
class  of  forty-four. 

I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  of  General  Warren,  one  of  the  most 
successful  Generals  of  that  great  war,  in  which  more  than  100,000 
Northern  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  battlefield  and  more  than 
100,000  more  were  mortally  wounded  to  preserve  this  great  nation 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  this  country  to  achieve  its  present 
wonderful  industrial  growth.     They  held 

"Life  so  cheap  and  country  so  dear" 
and  fought  and  died  to  prove  that  this  was  a  republic  and  not  a 
disintegrated  body  of  States. 

It  was  Warren  who  assumed  authority  at  Chancellorsville  which 
averted  a  disaster  to  a  part  of  our  Army.  On  Little  Round  Top, 
at  Gettysburg,  stands  a  monument  with  this  inscription: 

"Led  to  this  spot  by  his  military  sagacity  July  2,  1863,  General 
G.  K.  Warren,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  de- 
tected General  Hood's  flanking  movement  and  by  promptly 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  ordering  troops  to  this  place  saved 
the  key  to  the  Union  position." 

It  was  this  same  Warren  who  in  command  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps  at  Bristoe  Station  on  October  14,  1863,  captured  five  cannon 
and  450  prisoners.  For  more  than  one  year  he  commanded  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  during  which  time  it  never  yielded  ground  to  the 
enemy;  something  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  corps  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  truth  the  records  show 
that  he  won  more  victories  and  achieved  more  brilliant  successes 
than  any  other  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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Map  of  the  Battle  Fields  of  the  Quaker  Road,  March  29   1865.     White  Oak  Road,  March  31-near  junction  of  the  White  Oak  and  Clarbown  Roads. 
Umwiddie  C.H.  March  31— between  Five  Forks  and  Dinwiddie  C.H.      Five  Forks  April  1,  1865  at  Five  Forks. 
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It  was  Warren  whose  master  mind  quickly  grasped  every  situ- 
ation, whose  skill  met  and  overcame  every  obstacle.  Quick  to 
seize  every  point  of  value,  most  alert  in  taking  advantage  of  his 
adversary,  by  his  untiring  energy  and  military  instinct,  he  in- 
flicted more  serious  wounds  on  the  Confederacy  than  any  other 
corps  commander.  He  could  see  the  whole  comprehensively  and 
adjust  the  parts  to  it.  He  taught  his  men  patriotism  and  love  of 
country,  and  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  love.  With  the  death  of 
Sedgewick  and  the  retirement  of  Burnside  and  Hancock,  General 
Warren  became  the  most  popular  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  From  corps  commander  down  every  man  loved  Warren. 
He  was  the  last  corps  commander  in  the  army  who  crossed  the 
Rapidan  with  Grant  early  in  May,  1864.  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin 
says  of  him:  "No  engineer  was  more  able,  no  corps  commander 
more  successful,  no  general  more  loved  by  his  men  than  General 
Warren.  His  soldiers  idolized  him  for  they  knew  his  wisdom 
and  that  he  would  not  needlessly  sacrifice  a  man's  life.  They 
gladly  followed  where  he  led  and  he  never  failed  to  lead." 

After  Warren  had  fought  in  every  battle  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  from  Yorktown  to  Five  Forks,  never  missing  a  battle, 
never  keeping  out  of  a  fight,  with  uniform  success  and  unparalleled 
brilliancy,  and  after  inflicting  that  mortal  wound  on  the  Confeder- 
acy, in  which  he  personally  led  the  last  charge  against  Lee's 
veterans,  he  was  removed  from  his  command  and  refused  a  hearing 
by  the  men  who  had  robbed  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Said 
Nicolay  and  Hay:  ' 'Grant  was  always  implacable  towards  him. 
Even  on  his  death  bed  when  he  forgave  all  his  enemies  and 
sent  forth  that  touching  appeal  for  human  kindness,  not  only  to 
his  friends  but  to  those  who  had  not  hitherto  been  his  friends,  he 
kept  his  feeling  of  keen  dislike  for  Warren,  then  sleeping  in  his 
honored  grave,  and  wrote  it  down  for  future  ages  in  his  memoirs." 

So  many  unreliable,  misleading  and  false  statements  have  been 
made  concerning  the  movements  of  March  31  and  April  1,  1865, 
that  I  do  not  think  I  should  pass  over  them  without  calling  your 
attention  to  the  facts.  Says  General  Munford:  "It  is  not  always, 
however,  a  pleasant  duty  to  bear  witness  to  all  that  we  may  have 
seen  or  known ;  but  to  hide  the  errors  of  the  dead  is  not  always  a 
virtue,  and  when  it  involves  injustice  to  the  dead,  it  becomes  a 
crime."     In  the  number  of  troops  engaged  and  the  number  of 
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killed  and  wounded,  Five  Forks  was  not  a  great  battle.  It  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Confederacy,  forcing 
President  Davis  to  abandon  his  capitol  and  General  R.  E.  Lee  to 
withdraw  from  his  fortified  lines.  In  other  words,  it  was  the 
mortal  wound  of  the  Confederacy.  Prior  to  April  2,  1865,  there 
was  not  a  successful  move  to  extend  our  lines  around  Petersburg 
west  of  the  Norfolk  railroad  that  was  not  led  by  Warren  and  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps.  Where  Warren  led  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
they  were  always  successful.  He  knew  better  than  any  other 
Federal  General  the  skillful  and  masterly  tactics  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
and  was  more  successful  than  any  one  else  in  meeting  and  check- 
mating them.  Says  a  distinguished  Confederate  soldier,  W.  Gor- 
don McCabe:  'We  had  the  honor  to  meet  the  Fifth  A.  C. 
under  Warren,  on  many  a  hard  fought  field  and  we  recognized  that 
whenever  we  tackled  that  Corps,  that  we  had  our  work  cut  out 
for  us,  and  that  its  leader  was  a  most  daring  and  stubborn  an- 
tagonist." 

General  O.  O.  Howard,  said  to  me  on  March  17,  1903:  "At  the 
council  of  war  in  July,  1863,  near  Antietam  Cross  Road,  the  night 
before  Lee  crossed  the  river,  of  the  six  Corps  Commanders,  General 
Howard  alone  voted  to  attack.  Wadsworth,  acting  Corps  Com- 
mander of  the  First  Corps  agreed  with  General  Howard.  General 
Warren,  Meade's  Chief  Engineer,  was  present  and  urged  a  prompt 
attack,  giving  his  reasons.  He  showed  his  usual  courage  and 
good  sound  judgment  as  he  always  did."  Grant  says  in  his 
memoirs:  "At  this  time  my  judgment  was  that  Warren  was  the 
man  I  would  suggest  to  succeed  Meade,  should  anything  happen 
to  that  gallant  soldier  to  take  him  from  the  field.  Warren  was  a 
gallant  soldier,  an  able  man,  and  he  was  beside  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform." 
(V.  2,  P.  216). 

As  a  beardless  boy  I  first  knew  General  Warren  before  Peters- 
burg, he  a  Major  General,  myself  a  private.  Our  army  made  a 
number  of  attacks  on  the  enemy's  right  flank.  We  soon  learned 
that  when  the  cool,  thin  faced,  quiet  little  General  led,  we  always 
won  a  victory,  and  that  when  some  other  General  led,  our  army 
came  back — defeated.  We  private  soldiers,  somehow,  associated 
victory  with  Warren's  presence,  and  defeat  with  his  absence.  We 
admired  his  zeal  and  ability.     We  gloried  in  his  bravery,  and  we 
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loved  him  for  his  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  flag  and  country. 
G.  K.  Warren  was  efficiency  itself,  and  his  record  proves  it. 
General  Abbot  says,  "Throughout  his  life,  Warren  never  lacked 
the  sagacity  to  plan,  or  courage  to  execute." 

The  movement  against  the  right  wing  of  R.  E.  Lee's  Army 
commenced  early  on  the  morning  of  March  29th,  1865,  the  Second 
Army  Corps  on  the  right,  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  the  center,  and 
Sheridan  with  13,426  cavalry  on  the  left.  Chamberlain  en- 
countered Wallace  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  and  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Quaker  Road.  Grant  in  his  memoirs  says  of  March 
29  to  April  1,  1865:  "Warren  was  on  the  extreme  left  when  the 
movement  began,  but  Humphrey  was  marched  around  later  and 
thrown  into  line  between  him  and  Five  Forks. ' '  (See  P.  440,  V.  2) . 
During  these  movements  the  Second  Army  Corps  under  Humphrey 
was  at  no  time  between  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  under  Warren 
and  Five  Forks,  or  on  the  left  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  All  of 
the  orders,  dispatches  and  official  reports  of  these  events,  and  maps 
issued  by  all  the  officers,  show  this  statement  of  Grant  is  an  error 
to  say  the  least. 

Lieut.  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  commanded  the  left 
Division  of  Humphrey's  2nd  A.  C,  and  whose  left  joined  the  right 
of  Warren's  5th  A.  C,  says  that  Grant's  above  quoted  statement 
was  a  mistake.  Warren's  command  on  the  morning  of  March  31 
was  strung  along  between  the  Boydton  and  the  White  Oak  Roads. 
Warren  was  fearful  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  after  his  old- 
fashioned  way,  was  very  likely  to  dash  upon  his  left,  while  he  was 
maneuvering  to  turn  their  right,  but  his  divisions  were  strung  along 
in  the  very  position  into  which  Grant  had  ordered  Meade,  and 
Meade  had  directed  Warren,  to  place  them.  Warren  obeyed  his 
orders,  but  said  on  March  31st:  "In  almost  every  instance  orders 
from  above  me  so  disposed  of  my  troops  that  they  could  not  be 
kept  together  or  moved  together  as  Grant's  report  says  mine  should 
have  been  moved." 

At  about  10:30  or  11 :00  A.  M.,  March  31st,  R.  E.  Lee  personally 
came  on  to  the  field,  attacked  the  5th  A.  C.  on  the  flank  and  pushed 
them  back.  Chamberlain,  by  Warren's  orders,  promptly  attacked 
the  enemy  in  front  while  Miles  attacked  their  flank,  drove  the 
enemy  back,  Chamberlain  getting  the  White  Oak  Road.  And 
still  it  should  be  said  that,  had  Sheridan  obeyed  his  orders,  the 
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enemy  could  not  have  gotten  into  Warren's  left.  Grant,  assuming 
that  Sheridan  would  support  Warren's  left,  as  ordered,  directed 
that  the  lines  of  the  5th  A.  C.  should  be  extended  further  to  the 
left,  and  then  he  criticizes  Warren  because  his  corps  was  not  held 
and  moved  together.  Between  March  29th  and  31st  Grant  sent 
repeated  orders  to  Sheridan:  "Reach  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  you  can.  .  .  .  Make  your  destruction  of  that 
(Danville)  road  as  complete  as  possible.  .  .  .  Push  around  the 
enemy  .  .  .  and  get  on  his  right  rear Warren  and  Miles  Di- 
vision are  now  advancing.  I  hope  your  cavalry  is  up  where  it 
will  be  of  assistance." 

Grant  directed  Sheridan  to:  "Move  on  with  your  entire  force. 
He  (Warren)  is  in  danger  of  being  attacked  on  his  left  flank  in  the 
morning.  ...  Be  prepared  to  push  up  with  all  your  force  to  his 
assistance.  The  whole  5th  A.  C.  is  about  to  attack  the  enemy. 
...  It  is  desirable  that  you  get  up  as  much  of  your  cavalry  as  you 
can."  At  2 :00  P.M.  March  30th,  Grant  wired  Lincoln:  "Sheridan's 
cavalry  is  pushing  forward  toward  the  White  Oak  Road  and  I 
think  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow  may  push  on  to  the  south  side 
road.  Chamberlain  says:  "Grant  directed  Sheridan  to  gain 
possession  of  Five  Forks  early  the  A.  M.  of  March  30th.  He 
could  easily  have  taken  it  before,  for  all  the  afternoon  and  night 
of  March  29th  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him,  but  the  right  wing 
of  Robert's  slender  brigade,  picketing  the  White  Oak  Road.  When 
he  received  a  positive  order  on  the  morning  of  March  30th  he  seems 
to  have  moved  so  late  and  moderately  that  Fitz  Lee  had  time  to 
march  from  Sutherland  Station  to  Five  Forks  and  thence  half  way 
to  Dinwiddie  Court  House  to  meet  him,  and  even  then  attacking 
with  a  single  Division,  although  this  outnumbered  the  enemy  by 
one  thousand  men." 

What  did  Sheridan  do  in  face  of  Grant's  orders  to  "move  with 
your  entire  force  .  .  .  push  up  with  all  your  force  to  his  (Warren's) 
assistance  .  .  .  Get  up  as  much  of  your  cavalry  as  you  can?"  He 
leaves  Custer's  Division  some  miles  east  of  Dinwiddie,  keeps  one 
Division  (Crook's)  at  Dinwiddie,  and  sends  Devines'  Division  up 
to  Five  Forks.  Such  was  his  position  when  attacked  on  the  morning 
of  March  31st. 

At  5 :00  P.  M.  March  31st,  Warren  and  Chamberlain,  hearing  the 
firing  receding  toward  Dinwiddie,  concluded  that  Sheri&an  was 
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being  driven  back  and,  without  waiting  for  orders,  Warren  sent 
Bartlett's  Brigade  across  the  country  and  into  the  enemy's  rear 
to  relieve  Sheridan.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  this 
brigade  which  induced  Pickett  to  order  his  force  to  retire  at  10:00 
P.  M.  March  31st.  It  was  Warren  who  sent  to  Army  Headquar- 
ters the  first  news  of  Sheridan's  defeat.  So  after  all  Bartlett  had 
as  good  as  fought  a  successful  battle  by  a  movement  which  might 
have  been  considered  as  Napoleonic,  had  other  fortunes  favored. 
In  a  dispatch  to  Grant  Sheridan  says:  "This  force  is  too  strong 
for  me.  I  will  hold  on  to  Dinwiddie  until  I  am  compelled  to 
leave."  (C.  I.  p.  1314).  "My  cavalry  has  been  driven  back  from 
Five  Forks  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Dinwiddie."  Sheridan 
never  gave  utterance  to  a  truer  expression  in  his  life  than  when  he 
said,  of  Pickett's  force,  March  31,  1865:  "This  force  is  too  strong 
for  me."    Albeit  his  force  exceeded  Pickett's  by  fifty  percent. 

Says  Major  William  Stuart  Symington,  an  officer  on  the  Staff 
of  General  Pickett,  in  a  letter  to  me  under  date  of  December  28, 
1903,  "During  the  night  of  March  31st,  General  Pickett  learned  that 
General  Warren's  Corps  of  the  Federal  Army,  or  a  part  of  it,  were 
on  his  left  flank  and  moving  to  his  rear.  General  Pickett  had  met 
both  Sheridan  and  Warren  on  the  battle  field  and  while  he  had  no 
fear  of  Sheridan,  he  knew  that  with  Warren  he  must  exercise  all 
his  skill  and  caution.  Our  forces  were  withdrawn  to  Five  Forks 
on  the  morning  of  April  1st,  not  on  account  of  the  presence  or 
movements  of  Sheridan's  superior  force,  but  on  account  of  the 
movements  of  Warren's  Corps  of  the  Federal  Army." 

After  Warren  had  sent  Bartlett  down  the  White  Oak  Road 
Meade  ordered  Warren  at  5 :15  P.  M.  to  push  a  brigade  down  that 
road  to  open  it  for  Sheridan.  After  Bartlett  had  been  gone  an 
hour  Meade  ordered  Warren:  "Let  the  force  ordered  to  move  out 
the  White  Oak  Road  move  down  the  Boydton  Plank  Road." 
Warren  then  sent  Pearson's  Brigade  down  Boydton  Plank  Road. 
Seven  thirty  P.  M.  March  31st,  Meade  wrote  to  Warren:  "If 
Warren  has  sent  a  brigade  down  Boydton  Plank  Road  it  should 
go  no  further  than  Gravelly  Run."  Warren  replied  to  Meade, 
March  31st:  "One  Division  with  my  artillery  ...  I  think  could 
hold  this  (line)  securely,  and  let  me  move  down  and  attack  the 
enemy  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House  on  one  side  and  Sheridan  on 
the  other.  .  .  .  Unless   Sheridan  has  been   too  badly  handled  I 
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think  we  have  a  chance  for  an  open  field  fight  that  should  be 
made  use  of." 

At  9:45  P.  M.  April  1st,  Meade  submitted  to  Grant,  Warren's 
proposition  to  take  his  corps  and  attack  the  Confederates  in  the 
rear,  without,  however,  stating  that  it  was  Warren's  proposition. 
During  the  night  of  March  31st  orders  and  entreaties  came  thick 
and  fast  to  Warren  to  go  to  Sheridan's  assistance  and  help  him 
stay  where  Pickett  and  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  had  put  and  left  him.  The 
orders  were  confusing,  misleading  and  contradictory.  .  To  reach 
Sheridan  by  the  routes  indicated  was  across  the  swollen  Gravelly 
Run  and  the  bridge  was  gone.  Warren  tore  down  a  house,  built 
a  40  foot  span  of  a  bridge  and  at  1:30  A.  M.,  April  1st,  Ayres' 
Division  was  marching  across.  Sheridan  talked  of  retreating. 
At  5 :00  A.  M.  Warren  learned  that  Ayres  had  joined  Sheridan  and 
then  started  his  other  two  Divisions  to  Sheridan's  aid,  by  orders, 
although  Pickett  started  to  retire  about  midnight.  Sheridan  in 
his  official  report  says  of  March  31st:  "The  advance  of  the  first 
Division  (of  cavalry)  got  possession  of  Fve  Forks  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  5th  A.  C.,  which  had  advanced  toward  the  White  Oak 
Road  from  the  Vaughan  Road,  was  attacked,  driven  back,  and 
withdrawing  from  that  point,  this  force  of  the  enemy  marched 
rapidly  from  the  front  of  the  5th  A.  C.  to  the  Five  Forks,  driving 
in  our  cavalry  advance  and  moving  down  the  roads  west  of  Cham- 
berlain's  Creek.     (R.  R.  V-97,  p.  1102.) 

The  forces  which  attacked  Sheridan  with  his  13,426  cavalry, 
was  composed  of  the  cavalry  commands  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  Munford 
and  Rosser,  with  five  infantry  brigades  commanded  by  Generals 
Ransom,  Wallace,  Stewart,  Corse,  and  Mayo,  the  entire  force 
numbering  less  than  9,000  men. 

The  force  which  attacked  Warren's  5th  A.  C,  between  10:30 
and  11:00  A.  M.  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  McGowan, 
Gracia,  Wise  and  Eppa  Hutton.  There  are  numerous  dispatches 
showing  that  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  March  31st  was  made 
on  Sheridan's  lines  along  Chamberlain's  Creek  at  about  10:00  A.  M. 
Sheridan  said  to  Grant,  March  31st:  "The  enemy's  cavalry  at- 
tacked me  about  10 :00  A.  M.  today  on  the  road  coming  in  from  the 
west  and  a  little  north  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House."  (C.  I.  p. 
1314).  All  the  dispatches  and  reports  show  that  the  attack  of 
R.  E.  Lee  on  Warren's  lines  were  made  some  4,  6,  or  8  miles  away 
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between  10:30  and  11:00  A.  M.  Major  General  Bushrod  R. 
Johnson  says  that  he  made  the  attack  on  Warren's  Corps  about 
11 :00  A.  M.  In  addition  to  its  being  a  physical  impossibility  for 
the  same  force  to  have  attacked  Warren  and  Sheridan,  the  records 
show  that  it  was  one  command  which  attacked  Warren  and  an 
entirely  different  force  which  drove  the  forces  of  Sheridan  back. 
And  the  records  further  show  that  the  Confederate  force  which 
attacked  Warren  remained  on  the  field  until  attacked  by  Warren 
and  Miles.  Chamberlain  says:  "It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated 
by  a  high  authority,  that  any  of  the  troops  that  had  fought  us 
(Warren's  5th  A.  C.)  on  the  White  Oak  Road,  March  31st,  had 
gone  to  Pickett's  support  that  day."  (V  1,  p.  248,  Maine  Loyal 
Legion  Reports). 

About  10:00  A.  M.  of  March  31st,  Pickett  with  his  command, 
numbering  nearly  9,000  men,  attacked  Sheridan's  lines  on  the 
north  and  west,  forcing  the  cavalry  back  5  miles  to  within  one-half 
a  mile  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  where  they  were  checked  by  a 
stand  of  Sheridan's  entire  force  of  13,426  men  and  by  darkness. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Pickett  to  have  attacked  Sheridan  at 
Dinwiddie  Court  House  on  the  early  morning  of  April  1st,  but  the 
presence  of  a  brigade  of  the  5th  A.  C.  on  his  flank,  menacing  his 
line  of  retreat,  induced  Pickett  at  10:00  P.  M.  of  the  31st  to  retire 
to  Five  Forks  during  the  night.  Arriving  at  Five  Forks  early  in 
the  morning  of  April  1  st ,  breastworks  were  thrown  up .  Ayres  says : 
"Marching  down  Boydton  Road  before  daybreak  April  1st  I  met 
a  staff  officer  of  General  Sheridan  who  said :  'The  General  wishes 
you  to  turn  off  at  a  road  further  back.  It  was  not  expected  that 
you  would  get  up  here  as  soon  as  this,  or  I  would  have  been  here 
sooner  to  meet  you  ....  You  turn  off  further  back  about  a  mile  so 
as  to  be  in  rear  of  the  enemy.'  This  extra  march  made  me  a 
needless  march  of  about  two  miles.  I  soon  met  General  Sheridan. 
I  had  no  idea  that  he  supposed  that  there  had  been  any  delay  from 
what  he  said.  I  had  no  inference  that  he  had  any  fault  with  me 
or  my  movement." 

Colonel  W.  W.  Swan  of  Ayres'  staff  says :  "April  1st,  before  day- 
light met  an  officer  of  Sheridan's  staff  who  told  us  that  we  had 
got  further  than  the  General  expected  and  we  had  got  along  better 
than  was  expected."  Badeau  says:  "Ayres  only  reported  to 
Sheridan  at  daylight."  As  a  matter  of  fact  Ayres  reported 
hours  before  daylight. 
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Warren  was  accused  of  being  slow  on  the  night  of  March  31st. 
Let  us  see  what  he  did.  He  moved  three  Divisions  from  direct 
contact  with  the  enemy  through  a  dense  woods  without  disaster. 
He  tore  down  a  house  and  built  a  40  ft.  span  of  bridge,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  so  black  that  you  could  not  distinguish  a  friend  from 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  timber  to  the  other  and  reinforced  Sheridan 
with  a  Division  of  troops.  He,  without  orders  and  governed  by 
his  soldierly  instinct,  sent  a  brigade  to  strike  the  rear  of  a  partially 
successful  enemy,  and  thus  caused  the  enemy  to  retire  from 
Sheridan's  front.  Under  orders  he  subsequently  withdrew  that 
Brigade  between  10 :00  P.  M.  and  midnight.  Then  before  daylight 
he  gathered  up  his  two  remaining  Divisions  and  moved  to  a  point 
whence  he  had  been  ordered  to  withdraw  his  brigade,  arriving  and 
reporting  to  Sheridan  at  7 :00  A.  M.  April  1st.  Surely  he  had  done 
all  that  one  man  could  do  as  a  Commander. 

During  the  forenoon  of  April  1st,  Sheridan  followed  the  enemy 
with  the  divisions  of  Custer  and  Merritt  who  formed  south  of 
Pickett's  lines  where  they  remained  until  the  enemy  was  crushed 
by  Warren  from  their  flank  and  rear.  At  1 :00  P.  M.  of  April  1st, 
General  Warren,  then  from  2  to  2}X  miles  from  his  command,  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Captain  Gillispie  of  Sheridan's  staff  to  form 
his  command  for  an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  Captain  Gillispie 
said,  "General  Warren  was  apparently  very  anxious  to  get  his 
command  into  position  and  make  the  attack  as  soon  as  possible." 
Warren  formed  his  command  with  Ayres'  and  Crawford's  Divisions 
in  front,  Ayres'  on  the  left,  with  Griffin's  Division  in  reserve  some 
600  or  800  yards  south  of  the  White  Oak  Road.  At  4:00  P.  M. 
the  Corps  moved  north,  Warren  between  Ayres  and  Crawford. 
Warren  had  had  no  time  for  a  reconnaissance.  The  information 
that  Warren  received  from  Sheridan  was  that  he  would  strike  the 
enemy  on  the  east  angle  near  his  (Warren's)  center. 

The  enemy's  works  at  Five  Forks  ran  east  and  west  and  were 
9,000  yards,  or  one  and  three  quarter  miles,  long  with  a  return  at 
each  end,  running  along  nearly  parallel  to  the  White  Oak  Road 
and  were  all  built  that  day.  The  enemy  had  at  least  six  cannon, 
three  near  the  east  angle  and  three  at  the  five  forks  of  the  road. 

On  reaching  the  White  Oak  road  Gillispie  says  they  received  a 
flank  fire  on  their  left  from  the  enemy  of  grape  and  cannister. 
Warren  ordered  Ayres'  Division  to  change  front.     Warren  directed 
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Winthrop,  a  New  York  man  who  was  killed,  with  his  brigade  to 
attack  the  enemy's  works  on  the  south  and  just  west  of  the  angle. 
When  the  5th  A.  C.  reached  the  White  Oak  Road  the  angle  of  the 
enemy's  works  was  some  1200  yards  to  their  left.  In  this  position, 
by  Warren's  orders,  Ayres'  Division  went  over  the  enemy's  works. 
This  movement  of  Ayres  was  all  under  Warren's  orders  and  observa- 
tion. Griffin's  Division  was  thrown,  by  Warren's  orders,  between 
Ayres'  and  Crawford's  commands,  which  brought  them  in  the  rear 
of  the  Confederate  line  of  works  demoralizing  the  enemy,  capturing 
prisoners,  preventing  their  reforming,  and  attacking  the  enemy 
from  the  north.  Warren  then  said,' — ''Ayres,  you  are  all  right,  I 
will  look  after  Crawford."  After  capturing  the  enemy's  works  at 
their  east  angle  Ayres'  Division  was  halted  by  Sheridan,  until  the 
Divisions  of  Griffin  and  Crawford,  by  getting  in  the  enemy's  rear, 
compelled  them  to  retire. 

In  the  mean  time  Crawford  had  encountered  Munford's  (Con- 
federate) cavalry,  numbering  about  1200  men,  who  made  a  stiff 
resistance  retiring  north  a  piece,  then  west,  falling  back  fighting, 
until  they  reached  the  Ford  Road,  then  mounting  their  horses 
and  got  away.  Crawford,  accompanied  by  Warren,  followed 
Munford  on  his  retreat  losing  heavily,  300  men  in  all.  Arriving 
at  the  Ford  Road,  Warren  sent  two  regiments  to  hold  the  ford 
of  Hatcher's  Run  on  the  Ford  Road.  Warren  gathered  Crawford's 
command,  moved  south  on  the  Ford  Road  to  the  White  Oak  Road, 
then  west  until  he  encountered  Pickett  making  the  last  desperate 
stand  of  the  day  with  several  hundred  men.  As  Warren  moved 
south  on  the  Ford  Road,  Major  West  Funk  of  Crawford's  Division, 
captured  the  three  or  four  enemy  cannon  at  the  Five  Forks. 
Chamberlain  says  that  he  saw  Funk's  men  capture  these  guns 
making  no  fuss  about  it,  moving  right  on  west  after  the  retreating 
enemy,  with  Warren.  They  left  the  captured  cannon  in  their 
desire  to  get  at  the  enemy  with  Warren.  Nearly  every  regiment, 
brigade  and  division,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  as  they  came  along 
claimed  the  capture  of  these  cannon.  Their  commander,  Pegram, 
was  mortally  wounded. 

In  his  official  report,  dated  May  16,  1865,  Sheridan  says: 
"P.  M.  April  1st.  The  5th  A.  C.  reaching  the  White  Oak  Road 
made  a  left  wheel  and  burst  on  the  enemy's  left  flank  and  rear  like  a 
tornado  and  pushed  rapidly  on,  orders  having  been  given  that  if 
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the  enemy  was  routed  there  should  be  no  halt  to  reform  broken 
lines.  "The  enemy  was  driven  from  their  strong  line  of  works 
and  completely  routed,  the  5th  Corps  doubling  up  their  left 
flank  in  confusion  .  .  .  capturing  their  artillery."  "I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  this  battle  and 
of  the  gallantry  of  their  commanding  officers,  who  appeared  to 
realize  that  the  success  of  the  campaign  and  the  fate  of  Lee's 
Army  depended  upon  it.  They  merit  the  thanks  of  the  country 
and  the  reward  of  the  government.  To  Generals  Griffin,  Ayres, 
Bartlett,  and  Crawford  of  the  5th  Corps  .  .  .  great  credit  is  due." 

Sheridan's  Memoirs  say:  "Ayres  did  his  part  well,  to  the  letter, 
bringing  his  division  square  up  to  the  front  of  the  return  near  the 
angle."  But  in  May  1880,  Sheridan  said  as  to  change  of  Ayres' 
Division,  5th  A.  C.  April  1,  1865,  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry:  "The 
troops  were  confused  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  pickets.  There 
was  great  confusion  and  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Our 
skirmish  lay  down  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  very  slight. 
The  lines  became  confused  and  commenced  firing  straight  in  the 
air.  The  poor  fellows  had  been  fighting  behind  breastworks  for  a 
long  period,  and  when  they  got  out  to  attack  breastworks  they 
seemed  to  have  been  a  little  timid." 

Ayres  says:  "My  troops  had  fought  through  the  Wilderness,  at 
Spottsylvania,  Bethesda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  and 
upon  the  Weldon  Railroad  and  never  but  once  behind  breastworks. 
They  had  fought  in  the  open  many  tim.es  and  assaulted  the 
enemy's  breastworks  many  times."  Captain,  and  later  General 
and  Chief  of  Engineers  Gillispie,  says :  "As  Ayres'  Division  crossed 
the  White  Oak  Road,  we  received  an  artillery  fire  of  grape  and 
cannister  from  our  left.  It  was  not  a  very  agreeable  companion 
to  have."  Ayres  in  his  official  report  says:  "After  carrying  the 
reverse  and  capturing  1,000  prisoners,  halting  there  a  short  time 
by  General  Sheridan's  orders,  until  it  was  apparent  that  the  enemy 
was  giving  way  generally."  It  had  not  been  the  habit  of  the 
Confederates  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  rush  over  their  own 
works  and  surrender  when  they  had  an  enemy  in  their  front. 

Sheridan  says :  "Our  skirmish  line  lay  down  .  .  .  and  commenced 
firing  straight  in  the  air."  Chamberlain  says:  "A  somewhat 
difficult  operation  it  may  be  remarked  for  men  laying  down, 
unless  the  resultant  of  two  such  compound  forces  as  the  enemy 


-piercing  the  very  face  of  precipices,  skirting  dizzy  summits,  with  ever-recurring 
vistas  of  peaceful  valleys 
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in  front  and  Sheridan  behind  them,  made  them  roll  over  flat  on 
their  backs,  calling  on  Heaven  for  aid." 

The  movement  against  the  enemy  started  at  4:00  P.  M.  April 
1st.  About  5 :00  P.  M.  General  Sheridan  rode  up  to  Griffin  and 
said :  '  'Where  is  Warren  ? ' '  Without  waiting  for  an  answer  Sheridan 
said,  "General  Griffin,  I  place  you  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps."  At  this  time  Warren  was  with  Crawford's  Division  mov- 
ing west  in  the  enemy's  rear,  capturing  prisoners  by  the  thousands. 
Sheridan's  order  relieving  Warren  from  the  command  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  was  received  by  him  at  7:00  P.  M.  April  1st.  The 
sun  set  that  day  at  6:21  P.  M.  Remember  that  the  engagement 
was  entirely  over.  Warren  was  a  Regular  Army  Officer.  In  these 
operations  as  he  always  had  done,  he  obeyed  every  order  received 
by  him  and  never  hesitated. 

General  Warren  was  one  of  the  best  Engineer  officers  in  the 
Union  Army.  He  located  and  designed  some  of  the  strongest, 
best  and  largest  Forts  on  the  Petersburg  line  including  Forts 
Wadsworth  and  Hell.  Near  where  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  was 
fought  stood  James  A.  Roberts  in  Fort  Hell  by  the  side  of  his 
faithful  No.  4  cannon  of  his  battery — ready  for  any  call  to  action. 
The  next  morning,  the  9th  Army  Corps  Infantry  captured  the 
easterly  half  of  '  'Fort  Damnation. ' '  Word  came  back  that  several 
enemy  cannon  were  captured — and  no  cannoniers.  James  A. 
Roberts  seized  a  sponge  bucket,  sponge  staff  and  other  implements, 
called  for  volunteers.  "Come  on  Boys,"  said  Roberts,  and  they 
rushed  across  an  open  field  500  yards  swept  by  cannon  shot  from 
Fort  Heaven,  manned  the  captured  cannon  and  turned  them  upon 
the  enemy.  If  this  had  occurred  in  the  Spanish  or  World  Wars, 
Roberts  would  have  been  covered  with  medals  and  decorations. 
A  few  days  prior  to  his  sudden  death,  Roberts'  Captain,  Twitchell, 
took  dinner  with  me.  The  Captain  referred  to  Jim  Roberts'  brave, 
intrepid,  gallant  and  meritorious  act  and  told  me  that  directly  on 
his  return  home  he  would  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
award  James  A.  Roberts  a  medal  of  honor  for  his  exceptional 
gallant  and  brave  act.  The  Captain's  death  a  few  days  later 
ended  the  medal  of  honor. 

General  Warren  led  in  person  the  last  charge  of  the  day  about 
dusk  in  the  west  of  the  Gilliam  field,  where  his  horse  was  killed, 
but  Sheridan  in  his  memoirs  says:  "Just  before  dark  Custer  in 
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concert  with  some  5th  A.  C.  regiments,  under  Colonel  Richardson, 
drove  the  enemy  westward  on  the  White  Oak  Road. ' '  But  Colonel 
Richardson,  to  whom  Sheridan  attempts  to  place  the  credit  of  this 
affair,  insists  upon  giving  Warren  credit  for  having  led  the  attack 
in  person.  Colonel  Richardson  of  the  7th  Wisconsin  Infantry 
says:  "I  saw  Warren  on  the  Gilliam  field  leading  a  charge.  He 
was  in  front  of  the  line  of  battle  with  his  corps  colors  in  hand  on 
horse  back  with  600  or  700  men.  It  was  just  getting  dusk,  I 
never  saw  a  prettier  sight  in  my  life."  Major  Benguard  says  as 
to  the  end  of  battle  April  1st:  "General  Warren  took  the  colors 
and  rode  out  in  front  of  his  troops,  and  charged  across  that  open 
space  up  to  their  line.  He  led  the  advance  in  person.  His  horse 
was  shot  very  near  the  works  at  the  edge  of  the  woods .  The  enemy 
made  quite  a  stand,  but  for  a  short  time.  Colonel  Richardson  of  the 
7th  Wisconsin  Infantry  sprang  to  Warren's  side  and  was  badly 
wounded.  Dennis  Ward,  Warren's  brave  Irish  orderly,  who  had 
been  with  him  almost  the  entire  war,  was  killed."  Kellogg  says: 
"I  saw  Warren  in  the  Gilliam  field,  saw  him  ride  out  with  the 
colors  in  his  hand  some  20  rods  in  front  of  his  troops,  leading  his 
men  against  the  enemy  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  the  west  of  the 
Gilliam  field.     It  was  getting  dusk." 

During  the  battle  Warren  sends  Locke,  his  chief  of  staff,  to  tell 
Sheridan  that  he  (Warren)  had  gained  the  enemy's  rear,  had  cap- 
tured over  1500  prisoners,  that  he  was  pushing  in  a  Division  as 
rapidly  as  he  could.  Sheridan's  answer  to  Warren's  message: 
"Tell  General  Warren  that  by  God  I  say  he  was  not  at  the  front; 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  him."  (P.  366,  C.  I.)  After  Warren  was 
relieved  he  said  to  Sheridan:  "General,  I  trust  you  will  reconsider 
your  determination."  Sheridan  replied:  "Reconsider!  Hell!  I 
don't  reconsider  my  determination."  Warren  probably  did  not 
expend  his  energies  in  the  role  of  incarnate  blasphemy  and  male- 
diction, he  directed  and  led  his  troops  in  a  victorious  sweep  along 
and  beyond  the  length  of  the  enemy's  whole  line,  himself  carrying 
his  Corps  flag  in  triumph  over  their  last  intrenchment  and  therefore 
he  could  not  be  found  by  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Stickney  says:  "Where  was  Warren?  Where  was  he  not? 
is  a  great  question  which  might  be  asked  and  to  which  no  answer 
can  be  given.  At  every  point  of  the  battlefield,  at  the  precise 
place  where  he  could  be  of  service  and  at  the  precise  time  when  he 
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could  be  of  service,  by  some  strange  chance  he  was  on  hand.  Was 
it  a  chance?  Or  is  it  a  fact  that  one  man  on  the  field  had  a  keen 
eye  to  seize  a  situation  and  a  keen  mind  to  devise  measures  to  meet 
it." 

Warren  says:  "I  have  seen  nearly  all  the  principal  officers  of 
my  command,  and  all  unite  in  telling  me  that  they  think  my 
treatment  unjust.  General  Griffin  assured  me  that  he  would 
so  express  himself  at  suitable  opportunity  to  General  Sheridan." 
Twelve  or  thirteen  battle  flags  were  captured,  all  by  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  at  Five  Forks,  with  3244  prisoners.  The  news  meant 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  reaching  of  the  last  ditch.  It  pointed 
to  peace  and  home.  Five  Forks  was  successful  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  troops  and  the  skill  and  vigor  of  the  Commander. 
The  order  relieving  Warren  was  received  by  him  at  7:00  P.  M. 
April  1st.  Grant  says  in  his  report :  "About  the  close  of  the  battle 
General  Griffin  relieved  Warren  in  command  of  the  5th  A.  C." 
But  in  his  memoirs  Grant  says:  "He  (Sheridan)  issued  an  order 
relieving  Warren  .  .  .  The  troops  were  then  brought  up  and  the 
assault  successfully  made." 

Sheridan  said:  "I  never  read  Warren's  pamphlet  and  as  to 
Warren's  official  report  I  only  read  extracts  prepared  by  Colonel 
Sheridan.  I  did  not  know  then  and  I  do  not  know  now  of  any 
special  effort  which  Warren  made  to  bring  up  his  corps.  When 
I  relieved  Warren  I  asked  him  for  no  explanation  or  information 
of  any  kind.  I  did  not  learn  what  Warren  had  done  with 
Griffin  and  Crawford's  Division.  I  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time 
of  what  Warren  did  do  in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  after  I  parted 
with  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack." 

General  Warren  says  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps:  "And  this  was 
the  Corps  which  never  gave  ground  to  the  enemy.  Which  fought 
battles  in  every  month  but  January  from  May,  1864,  to  May,  1865 ; 
which  made  all  the  extensions  of  the  line  of  the  Union  Army 
around  Petersburg  by  contests  with  the  enemy  from  the  place 
where  the  mine  was  sprung  in  the  summer  of  1864  to  the  capture 
of  the  enemy's  extreme  right  on  the  White  Oak  Road,  at  Five 
Forks  on  April  1,  1865,  and  which  finally  stretched  its  unflinching 
lines  across  the  path  of  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  at  Appamattox." 

Warren    says  in    his    official    report,    (Page    835,     R.    R.) : 
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"In  this  battle  I  claim  to  have  done  my  duty  myself,  and  I 
believe  a  perusal  of  this  report  and  of  those  of  my  subordinates 
will  show  that  the  opinion  of  Genl.  Sheridan  that  I  did  not  exert 
myself  as  he  thought  I  should,  must  have  arisen  from  some  mis- 
apprehension or  misconception  of  my  efforts.  His  implied  charge 
of  neglect  in  stating  that  I  failed  to  reach  Dinwiddie  C.  H.  before 
midnight  as  expected,  the  Lieutenant  General  must  now  know  is 
unjust,  for  it  was  impossible  for  my  troops  to  get  there  before 
daybreak.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  may  yet  receive  some  un- 
equivocal acknowledgment  of  my  faithful  services  at  the  battle 
of  Five  Forks  that  will  forever  free  me  from  opprobrium." 

Mr.  Albert  Stickney,  Warren's  Counsel  before  the  Court  of 
Inquiry,  in  addressing  the  Court,  said:  "Now  the  most  singular 
feature  of  this  whole  case,  the  most  remarkable  point  in  it,  is  the 
fact  that  Sheridan  comes  here  and  says — 'Although  I  was  in 
command  of  the  U.  S.  forces  in  the  field  on  that  day,  I  saw  only 
the  attack  of  Ayres  on  the  Earth-work  at  the  end.  I  know  nothing 
of  Griffin's  movements,  I  know  nothing  of  Crawford's  movements. 
I  do  not  know  that  Crawford  became  engaged  with  Munford  or 
that  he  had  any  fighting  at  any  point  in  the  woods.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  of  what  the  Commander  of  the  5th  Corps  did 
during  the  operations  of  that  day.'  If  any  enemy  of  Sheridan's 
should  tell  such  a  story  against  him,  no  one  would  credit  it;  but 
it  is  the  statement  of  the  man  himself  as  to  his  own  movements — 
made  before  a  Military  Court.     (P.  1404  C.  I.) 

The  Warren  Court  of  Inquiry 

Immediately  after  his  removal  from  his  command  Warren  re- 
quested Sheridan  to  reconsider  his  act,  which  was  refused  with  a 
terrible  oath.  April  9,  1865,  Warren  requested  a  full  investigation 
of  the  matter  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will  permit. 
(P.  136  I.)  May  3,  1865,  Warren  ordered  removed  to  Mississippi. 
May  6,  1865,  Grant  wrote  to  Warren:  "It  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  give  the  court  and  witnesses  necessary  for  the  investi- 
gation." (P.  14  C.  I.)  Warren  requested  Senator  E.  D.  Morgan 
of  New  York  to  ask  Grant  to  order  a  court  of  inquiry.  Request 
declined  "on  account  of  expenses  of  court  and  witnesses."  May  1, 
1866,  Warren  asked  Stanton  for  a  court  of  inquiry.  Warren  says 
Stanton  "at  once  said  I  should  have  it,  but  next  day  sent  for  me; 
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told  me  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  and  suggested  de- 
lay." "I  again  urged  it."  (P.  15  C.  I.)  No  Court  of  Inquiry 
was  permitted  until  after  Grant  left  the  White  House.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  the  active  events  of  the  war,  there  was  time,  witnesses 
and  money  enough  to  try  Fitz  John  Porter.  But  when  the  war 
was  over  there  was  neither  money  nor  witnesses  to  give  Warren  a 
hearing. 

Grant  had  abundance  of  time  to  investigate  the  case  of  Fitz 
John  Porter  and  to  urge  a  reversal  of  the  action  against  him,  but 
he  had  no  time  to  listen  to  the  appeals  of  Warren,  a  victim  of  him- 
self and  Sheridan.  Even  in  the  active  period  of  1864  Grant  found 
time  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry  in  connection  with  the  Petersburg 
Mine  Explosion.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  convened  December  11, 
1879,  composed  of  Hancock,  Auger,  Tower  and  Major  James 
McMillan,  recorder.  Hancock  withdrew  on  being  nominated  for 
the  Presidency.  At  final  adjournment  the  Court  was  composed  of 
Auger,  Newton  and  Langdon,  recorder.  Warren  died  August  8, 
1882.  Proceedings  were  promulgated  November  21,  1882.  The 
members  of  the  Court  were  general  officers  of  the  active  army. 
Sheridan  was  a  Lieutenant  General  and  soon  to  command  the  Army 
and  the  superior  of  every  member  of  the  Court.  Warren  was  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Engineers.  Sheridan's  next  friend,  Grant, 
had  been  President  and  carried  an  immense  prestige  and  influence. 

Says  Chamberlain:  "The  traditions  of  the  whole  War  Depart- 
ment were  for  sustaining  military  authority.  We  would  not  expect 
a  Court  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  censure  on  General  Sheridan  or 
anything  that  would  amount  to  that.  We  can  only  wonder  at  the 
courage  of  all  who  gave  Warren  any  favorable  endorsement  or 
explanation."  The  following  shows  the  imputations  against 
Warren  with  the  comments  of  the  Court  and  their  opinions  on 
those  imputations: 

General  Grant  in  his  official  report  says:  "On  the  morning  of 
March  31st,  General  Warren  reported  favorably  to  getting  pos- 
session of  the  White  Oak  Road  and  was  directed  to  do  so.  To 
accomplish  this  he  moved  with  one  division  instead  of  his  whole 
corps,  and  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  superior  force  and 
driven  back  on  the  2nd  Division  before  it  had  time  to  form." 
This  was  the  first  imputation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  "There  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
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that  Warren  on  the  morning  of  March  31st,  or  at  any  other  time 
reported  favorably  to  getting  possession  of  the  White  Oak  Road, 
except  his  dispatch  of  4:00  P.  M.  March  30th.  .  .  .  and  the  move- 
ment was  practically  set  aside  by  General  Grant's  dispatch  of 
March  30th."  "I  do  not  expect  to  advance  him  (Warren)  in  the 
morning"  ...  "I  do  not  want  him  to  move  up  without  further 
orders."  At  9:40  A.  M.  March  31  Warren  reported  that  he  had 
given  orders  to  drive  the  enemy 's  pickets  off  the  White  Oak  Road, 
or  develop  with  what  force  the  enemy  held  it,  could  not  be  fairly 
construed  as  being  able  to  take  possession  of  it. 

The  second  imputation  is  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
General  Sheridan's  report  of  May  15,  1865 :  "Had  General  Warren 
moved  in  accordance  with  the  expectations  of  the  Lieutenant 
General,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  but  little  chance  for  the 
escape  of  the  enemy's  infantry  in  front  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House." 
The  Court  of  Inquiry,  Page  1557,  says:  "The  head  of  the  column 
under  General  Warren  reached  J.  Boissearis  about  7:00  A.M.  of 
the  first  of  April.  The  enemy  began  to  withdraw  their  infantry 
from  Dinwiddie  in  the  direction  of  Five  Forks  at  about  2 :00  A.  M., 
April  1st."  Warren's  dispatch  of  March  31,  8:20  P.  M.:  "Does 
Sheridan  still  hold  Dinwiddie?"  To  which  no  reply  was  made  so 
far  as  the  dispatches  in  the  record  show.  Also  in  dispatch  received 
by  Warren  about  1:00  A.  M.  April  1st,  General  Meade  said: 
"Sheridan  cannot  maintain  himself  at  Dinwiddie  without  reinforce- 
ments. ' '  General  Warren  claims  to  have  delayed  action  in  moving 
the  two  divisions  to  make  the  flank  and  rear  attack  by  the  Crump 
Road  until  he  could  hear  either  that  Sheridan  still  held  Dinwiddie 
or  that  Ayres  had  joined  him.  It  was  not  until  4:50  A.  M.  April 
1st  that  he  received  Sheridan's  dispatch  stating  in  the  closing 
paragraph :  "Do  not  fear  my  leaving  here.  If  the  enemy  remain  I 
shall  fight  at  daylight."  Grant  wrote  to  Sheridan,  March  31st, 
10:45  P.  M. :  "The  5th  A.  C.  has  been  ordered  to  your  support .  .  . 
and  should  reach  you  by  12  o'clock  tonight." 

"The  Court  is  of  the  opinion,  considering  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  the  surrounding  country,  over  part  of  which  the  troops  had 
to  march,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  distance  to  be  traveled, 
the  hour  at  which  the  order  to  march  reached  General  Warren 
(10:50  P.  M.)  that  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  5th  Army  Corps 
to  have  reached  General  Sheridan  at  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
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March  31st."  (P.  1558  C.  I.)  It  appears  from  the  dispatches 
and  General  Warren's  testimony  that  neither  Generals  Meade, 
Sheridan  or  Warren,  expressed  an  intention  of  having  his  column 
(Griffin  and  Cranford)  attack  before  daylight.  The  dispatches 
show  that  Generals  Meade  and  Warren  anticipated :  a  withdrawal 
during  the  night  of  the  enemy's  forces  fronting  General  Sheridan, 
which  was  rendered  highly  probable  from  the  known  position  in 
the  rear  of  a  portion  of  the  5th  A.  C.  (Bartlett's  Brigade)  at 
G.  Boissearis,  and  the  event  justified  the  anticipation. 

The  third  imputation  is  found  in  an  extract  from  General 
Sheridan's  report  of  May  16,  1865  (Page  1105  R.  R.)  as  follows: 
"General  Warren  did  not  exert  himself  to  get  up  his  Corps  as 
rapidly  as  he  might  have  done,  and  his  manner  gave  me  the  im- 
pression that  he  wished  the  sun  to  go  down  before  dispositions  for 
the  attack  could  be  completed." 

The  Court  said:  "The  distance  from  the  positions  of  Griffin's 
and  Crawford's  divisions  to  the  place  of  formation  of  the  5th  A.  C. 
near  Gravelly  Run  Church  was  2}i  miles  and  the  length  of  the 
corps  when  spread  out  in  columns  of  route  would  be  about  2$4 
miles.  The  last  file  of  the  column  required  as  much  time  to  reach 
the  place  of  formation  as  it  would  have  taken  to  march  about 
five  (5)  miles."  Warren  received  his  orders  near  Gravelly  Run 
Church  to  move  up  his  corps  at  1 :00  P.  M.  and  it  took  some  time 
to  communicate  these  orders  to  his  Divisions  and  for  the  move- 
ment to  begin.  The  route  to  the  place  of  formation  (from  1 :00 
to  4:00  P.  M.,  April  1),  was  along  a  narrow  road,  very  muddy  and 
slippery,  somewhat  encumbered  by  wagons  and  led  horses  of  the 
Cavalry  Corps  and  the  men  were  fatigued.  The  testimony  of  the 
brigade  and  division  commanders  is  to  the  effect  that  the  corps 
in  the  line  of  march  was  well  closed  up  and  that  no  unnecessary 
delay  was  incurred.  The  corps  reached  its  destination  ready  to 
advance  at  about  4:00  P.  M.  It  is  in  evidence  that  General 
Warren  remained  near  Gravelly  Run  Church,  directing  the 
formation,  explaining  the  mode  of  attack  to  the  division  and 
brigade  commanders  with  sketches  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
General  Warren  repeatedly  sent  out  staff  officers  to  the  division 
commanders  in  order  to  expedite  the  march. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  says  (as  to  Warren's  delay  between  1 :00 
and  4 :00  P.  M.  April  1st) :  "The  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
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was  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the  march  of  the  5th  A.  C,  and  that 
Warren  took  the  usual  method  of  a  corps  commander  to  prevent 
delay."  ''The  question  regarding  General  Warren's  manner  ap- 
pears to  be  too  intangible  and  the  evidence  on  it  too  contradictory 
for  the  Court  to  decide,  separate  from  the  contex,  that  he  appeared 
to  wish  'the  sun  to  go  down  before  dispositions  for  the  attack 
could  be  completed,'  but  his  actions  as  shown  by  the  evidence 
do  not  appear  to  have  corresponded  with  such  a  wish,  if  he  ever 
entertained  it." 

Sheridan's  report  contained  the  fourth  imputation.  "During 
the  attack  I  became  dissatisfied  with  General  Warren.  During 
the  engagement  portions  of  his  line  gave  way  when  not  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire,  and  simply  from  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  troops,  which  General  Warren  did  not  exert  himself  to  in- 
spire." (V.  97  P.  1105  R.  R.)  When  the  5th  A.  C.  moved  to 
the  attack  .  .  .  General  Warren  was  on  the  left  of  Crawford's 
Division,  between  Crawford  and  Ayres.  When  Ayres'  command 
struck  the  White  Oak  Road  it  received  a  flank  fire  from  the 
enemy's  return,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  road.  He  changed 
front  immediately  at  right  angles  and  faced  the  return,  his  right 
receiving  a  fire  from  Mumford's  confederate  division  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry  distributed  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  the 
north  of  the  White  Oak  road.  The  evidence  shows  that  Warren 
was  observant  of  Ayres,  because  he  sent  orders  to  Winthrop's 
reserve  brigade  to  form  on  the  left  of  Ayres'  new  line. 

At  the  moment  Warren  saw  that  Crawford  and  Griffin  following, 
were  disappearing  in  the  woods  to  the  north  of  the  White  Oak  road, 
he  sent  a  staff  officer  to  Griffin  to  come  as  quickly  as  he  could  to 
sustain  Ayres,  went  himself  to  the  left  brigade  of  Crawford  and 
caused  a  line  to  be  marked  out  facing  the  west,  directing  the  brigade 
commander  to  form  on  it,  and  went  into  the  woods  and  gave  orders 
to  the  right  brigade  of  Crawford  to  form  on  the  same  line.  When 
he  (Warren)  returned  to  the  open  ground  the  brigade  he  had  di- 
rected to  change  front  had  disappeared,  as  appears  by  the  evidence, 
in  consequence  of  orders  given  by  an  officer  of  General  Sheridan's 
staff.  General  Warren  sent  repeated  orders  by  staff  officers  to 
both  Griffin  and  Crawford  to  change  direction,  and  went  himself 
to  both,  and  finally  by  these  means  corrected  as  far  as  was  possible, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  divergence  of  these  two  divisions. 
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It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  these  two  divisions  were  operat- 
ing in  the  woods  and  over  a  difficult  country,  and  received  a 
fire  in  their  front  from  the  dismounted  cavalry  of  Mumford, 
posted  in  the  woods  to  the  north  of  the  White  Oak  road,  which 
led  to  the  belief,  for  some  time,  that  the  enemy  had  a  line  of  battle 
in  front ;  and  this  may  furnish  one  reason  why  it  was  so  difficult 
to  change  their  direction  to  the  proper  one." 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  said :  "General  Warren's  attention  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  almost  immediately  after  Ayres  received  the 
flank-fire  from  the  return  and  his  consequent  change  of  front,  to 
the  probability  of  Crawford  and  Griffin  diverging  too  much  from, 
and  being  separated  from  Ayres,  and  by  continuous  exertions  of 
himself  and  staff,  substantially  remedied  matters  and  the  Court 
thinks  that  this  was  for  him  the  essential  point  to  be  attended  to, 
which  also  exacted  his  whole  efforts  to  accomplish."  (See  Warren 
Court  of  Inquiry  pp.  1545  to  1561.)  These  are  the  reports  and 
opinions  of  a  Court  composed  of  officers  of  high  character  and  great 
experience,  formed  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  to  examine  and  in- 
quire into  the  matter  according  to  the  evidence,  without  partiality, 
favor,  affection,  prejudice,  or  hope  of  reward. 

Sheridan  says  Warren  was  not  at  the  front.  Sheridan  witnessed 
very  little  of  the  engagement  except  that  of  Ayres,  who  lost  208 
men.  Warren,  it  is  shown,  was  with  Ayres  during  the  early  part 
of  the  battle,  for  a  time  with  Griffin  who  lost  125  men,  and  that 
he  was  with  Crawford  during  most  of  the  engagement  and  that 
Crawford  lost  300  men.  It  is  shown  that  Warren  was  in  more  of 
the  battle  than  any  other  one  man,  or  in  those  parts  of  the  battle 
where  the  most  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  Warren  says: 
"Against  Sheridan's  most  ungenerous  statement,  that  I  gave  him 
the  impression  that  I  wanted  the  sun  to  go  down,  I  simply  place 
my  denial,  and  trust  that  my  whole  conduct  in  life  and  especially 
in  this  war,  sustains  me  in  it.  The  sun  did  not  set  until  2}4  hours 
after  the  formation  was  completed."  When  Warren  reported  to 
Grant  at  11:00  P.  M.  April  1st,  Grant  said,  "I  expected  this." 

He  was  quick,  active  and  alert  enough  as  long  as  his  presence 
was  necessary,  but  when  Warren,  with  his  splendid  soldiers  had 
won  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the  war,  then  and  not  till  then, 
was  he  declared  too  slow.  They  had  use  for  him  until  his  rapid 
impetuous  charge  at  Five  Forks  had  completely  crushed  the  right 
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wing  of  Lee's  Army.  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  says  of  April  1, 
1865 :  "The  Fifth  Corps,  was  ably  commanded  and  gallantly  led  by 
Warren,  and  captured  3244  prisoners  at  Five  Forks." 

The  historian  Swinton  speaking  of  this  battle  and  General 
Warren,  says:  "Warren  dashed  on,  calling  on  those  near  him  to 
follow.  Inspired  by  his  example  the  color  bearers  and  officers  all 
along  the  line  sprang  out"  .  .  .  and  charged.  "The  history  of  the 
war  presents  no  equally  splendid  illustration  of  personal  magnetism. 
Warren  led  the  van  of  the  rushing  lines ;  his  horse  was  fatally  shot 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  breastworks  and  he  himself  was  in  imminent 
peril,  when  a  gallant  officer,  Colonel  Richardson  of  the  7th  Wis- 
consin Infantry,  sprang  between  him  and  the  enemy,  receiving  a 
severe  wound,  but  shielding  from  hurt  the  person  of  his  loved 
Commander."  (See  Swinton  p.  600.)  General  Miles  adds :  "Soon 
after  this  brilliant  achievement  he  was  cruelly  relieved  of  his 
command  and  died  a  broken-hearted  man. ' '  (Cosmopolitan  March, 
1911,  p.  552.)  "It  was  at  the  very  moment  of  victory  at  Five 
Forks  that  a  blow  was  struck  which  crushed  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  officers  of  the  civil  war,  once  an  honored  commander 
of  the  2nd  A.  C.  General  Sheridan  who  was  in  immediate  com- 
mand at  Five  Forks  relieved  Warren  of  his  command  even  at  the 
very  time  when  his  Divisions  were  gathering  in  prisoners  by  thou- 
sands. Officers  and  men  of  the  2nd  A.  C.  who  witnessed  Warren's 
energy,  promptitude,  and  courage  on  many  a  trying  occasion,  will 
never  believe  that  he  deserved  this  hard  fate,  which  wrecked  his 
whole  life  and  which  after  a  long  and  fruitless  struggle  to  secure 
reparation  brought  him  to  his  grave  a  broken-hearted  man.  '  'What 
is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  is,  that  .  .  .  'the  successor  of  Grant 
and  Sherman  did  not,  when  the  heat  of  action  had  passed, 
when  the  passions  of  the  moment  had  cooled,  himself  seize  the 
opportunity  ...  to  take  the  inititiative  in  vindicating  the  reputa- 
tion of  one  of  the  bravest,  brightest  and  most  spirited  of  the 
youthful  commanders  of  the  Union  Armies.'  "  (See  p.  666  General 
Francis  A.  Walker  in  history  of  the  Second  A.  C.) 

Chamberlain  says:  "Five  Forks  was  successful  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  troops  and  the  skill  and  vigor  of  the  commander." 
General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  says  in  a  letter  to  me:  "You  are  not  in  error  when  you 
claim  for  General  Warren  the  saving  of  General  Sheridan's  repu- 
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tation  at  Five  Forks.  To  me  at  the  hour  of  its  occurrence  it  was 
astounding  and  unmerited,  this  summary  degredation  of  Warren." 
Every  man  who  has  given  the  subject  an  impartial  investigation 
has  agreed  with  the  friends  of  Warren  as  to  the  terrible  injustice, 
and  that  no  greater  wrong  was  ever  done  an  American  soldier. 
Chamberlain  says  in  Battle  of  Five  Forks:  "A  study  of  this  battle 

.  .  .  does  not  show  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  removal  of  General 
Warren  from  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  .  .  .  The  fact  is 
that  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  him  was  of  longer  standing. 

.  .  .  The  case  against  Warren  seems  to  be  labored.  Small  matters 
are  accentuated  and  accumulated  as  if  to  make  weight  for  some 
special  conclusion. "  "It  was  the  crudest  thing  to  say  that  Warren 
was  not  in  the  fight.  He  was  in  the  fight."  On  November  22, 
1901,  Lieutenant  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  said  to  me:  "The 
removal  of  Warren  from  the  command  of  the  5th  A.  C.  was  an  act 
of  cruel  injustice — a  great  wrong,  at  the  close  of  the  battle  where 
the  5th  A.  C.  under  his  command  and  direction  had  won  a  great 
victory."  Colonel  Alexander  A.  McClure  says:  "Warren  was 
summarily  relieved  from  his  command  in  the  last  battle  of  the  war 
at  Five  Forks,  after  he  had  made  a  record  second  to  no  other  corps 
commander  in  that  Army.  .  .  .  His  steady  self-poised  skill, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  important  corps  commanders,  and  he 
became  known  as  the  great  flanker  of  the  army.  .  .  .  Sheridan 
relieved  Warren  without  sufficient  reason."  General  Henry  A. 
Abbott  says  in  a  letter  to  me  concerning  Warren's  removal: 
"I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  doing 
justice  to  one  of  our  best  officers  who  was  outraged  by  unjust 
treatment.  I  have  always  felt  that  Sheridan  was  the  responsible 
party  for  this  monstrous  injustice  and  that  Grant  was  misled  by 
his  confidence  in  Sheridan." 

Truly  if  jealousy  and  a  predetermination  to  remove  a  rival  was 
ever  proven  by  the  record,  I  think  this  one  is.  From  the  moment 
when  Warren  placed  the  lines  of  blue  on  the  summit  of  "Little 
Round  Top,"  the  hopes  of  the  Confederacy  faltered  and  its  star 
began  to  decline.  "The  truth  that  Warren  loved  and  the  graces 
that  characterized  his  life  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever." 
Among  the  heroes  of  undying  fame,  whose  names  are  written  on 
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the  nation's  heart,  there  never  lived  a  truer  patriot  than  Warren. 

"He  led  the  vanguard  of  war's  first  rude  blast. 

Fought  in  the  first  fight. 

And  nobly  won  the  last." 

Aurestus  S.  Perham 
Abreviations. 

C.  I.,  Warren  Court  of  Inquiry. 

W.  R.  or  R.  R.,  War  or  Rebellion  Records. 

P.,  Page. 

V.,  Volume. 

A.  C,  Army  Corps. 


THE  OLD  BOSTON  ROAD 

Nothing  can  quite  destroy  the  dignity  of  an  old  road,  nor  efface 
its  beauty.  Alive  with  vanished  forms,  vocal  with  songs  long 
dead,  murmurous  with  hoof-beats  and  halloos,  illumined  by 
nature's  daily  ritual  of  sunrise,  sunset,  moonlight  and  starlight, 
washed  by  soft  rains  and  drifting  snows,  renewed  by  the  miracle 
of  returning  Spring,  carpeted  with  Autumn's  falling  leaves,  sweet 
with  scent  of  flower  and  fir,  shadowed  with  branches  of  tall  trees, 
fortressed  by  overhanging  rocks,  it  winds  its  pathway  over  hill 
and  valley,  on  and  on,  mile  after  mile  until  its  very  surface  par- 
takes of  the  high  hopes  or  despair  of  the  humanity  by  which  it  is 
thronged.  Such  a  road  is  the  Old  Boston  Post  of  Pelham,  or  as 
it  was  first  called,  "Westchester  Path,"  then  "King's  Highway," 
and  is  now  known  within  the  township  as  Colonial  Avenue. 
"The  Memorial  High  School"  is  built  at  the  cross-roads  of  two  of 
the  oldest  highways  in  Westchester  County,  the  junction  of 
Colonial  Avenue  and  Wolf's  Lane,  and  is  in  fact,  the  sole  historic 
monument  within  the  Township,  there  being  no  tablet,  sign-post 
or  commemoration  stone  descriptive  of  events  which  stirred  the 
patriotism  of  the  early  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Montgomery  in  his  Chapter  entitled  "Roads  of 
Old  Pelham"  says:  "Pell's  Point  Road  consisted  of  the  following 
three  roads  of  our  present  time,  namely,  City  Island  Road,  Split 
Rock  Road  and  Wolf's  Lane."  This  road  is  without  question  the 
oldest  in  Westchester  County;  in  fact  it  was  an  old  Indian  horse 
road  so  used  for  a  great  many  years. 

This  was  the  road  used  in  1642  by  Anne  Hutchinson  when  she 
founded  her  colony  along  the  banks  of  the  river  that  bears  her 
name.  As  we  reflect  upon  the  past  of  our  Township,  these  ancient 
highways  are  alive  with  Revolutionary  forces;  Dutch,  English  and 
French  Settlers  have  passed  along  them.  The  figures  of  General 
Washington,  Lord  Howe,  Anne  Hutchinson,  Lord  Pell,  Aaron  Burr 
spring  into  being.  Patroon,  Puritan,  Huguenot  recall  the  vivid 
colors  of  the  life  of  early  days  thereby  linking  us  with  that  glorious 
past  of  which  the  generation  of  today  comprehend  but  little. 
Later,  the  flamboyant  figure  of  Napoleon  Third  flits  across  the 
scene  for  a  moment,  on  his  way  to  chat  for  an  idle  hour  with  Francis 
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Secor  in  his  colonial  homestead  atop  of  Secor  Hill,  while  the  nota- 
bles of  Cooper's  novels  appear  in  sudden  reincarnation. 

Many  a  famous  outrider  of  early  days  has  thundered  along  the 
old  Westchester  paths,  and  trails  bearing  dispatches  of  military 
import.  The  Stage  Coach  route  between  Boston  and  New  York 
City  was  early  established  on  the  Old  Boston  Post  Road,  which 
has  for  over  200  years  been  an  important  American  highway.  It 
is  significant  at  the  present  time  that  Americans  are  awakening 
to  the  great  need  of  the  preservation  of  historic  shrines  over  all 
the  land. 

Novelists  of  the  rank  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Emerson  Hough, 
Herbert  Quick,  are  recording  the  early  features  and  factors  of 
the  settlement  of  the  west,  south-west  and  far  west.  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  making  an  especially  notable  contribution  in  his  "Son 
and  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border,"  first  hand  human  documents 
of  experiences  lived  through  personally  of  inestimable  historic 
value  as  well  as  literary  worth. 

To  appreciate  the  present  we  must  know  and  understand  the 
past,  our  worthy  American  past,  or  patriotism  will  die  in  the 
generations  to  succeed.  October  18th  will  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  "Battle  of  Pelham."  Can  we  not  as  a  Community  join  in  the 
erection  of,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  some  Commemoration 
Stone,  Tablet,  or  Sign-post  placed  at  some  appropriate  point  in 
the  town  in  memory  of  the  battle,  and  the  history  it  connotes, 
marking  at  the  same  moment  that  ancient  highway,  the  "Old 
Boston  Road,"  now  known  as  Colonial  Avenue? 

Joan  E.  Secor, 

Local  Historian, 
Town  of  Pelham,  and  villages  of  Pelham,  Pelham  Manor  and 
North  Pelham. 
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1.  Bates,  Norman  Lawrence  9.  Horton,  Ernest  Tremann 

2.  Cleaveland,  Frank  Nash  10.  Kernan,  John  Devereux 

3.  Clews,  Henry  11.  Kuolt,  Joseph 

4.  Crandall,  Floyd  Milford  12.  Lockwood,  Mary  Smith 

5.  Danforth,  Loomis  LeGrand  13.  Markham,  William  Guy 

6.  Decker,  Martin  Snyder  14.  Thayer,  Estella 

7.  Dunning,  William  Archibald  15.  Warren,  William  Young 

8.  Fenton,  George  16.  Wood,  Edwin  Orin 

Norman  Lawrence  Bates  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  1923.  He  was  born  in  the  same  city  on 
June  22,  1865,  and  was  the  son  of  Byron  and  Harriett  E.  (Richard- 
son) Bates.  His  father  was  the  son  of  Simeon  Bates,  one  of  the 
well  known  pioneer  business  men  of  Oswego.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Naomi  (Bennett)  Richardson  The 
Bennetts  and  Richardsons  were  also  prominent  Oswego  families, 
and  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Bates  lived  and  where  he  died,  al- 
though altered  and  added  to,  had  been  the  homestead  of  the 
Richardson  family  for  three  generations. 

Mr.  Bates  received  his  early  education  in  the  Oswego  public 
schools.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
in  the  class  of  1888,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  frater- 
nity. 

After  leaving  college,  he  became  associated  with  his  uncle, 
Maxwell  B.  Richardson,  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  business.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Bates'  death,  he  was  the  largest  real  estate  owner  in 
Oswego,  the  Richardson  Theatre  and  many  of  the  business  blocks 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  being  part  of  his  holdings. 

He  was  also  interested  in  other  business  activities,  being  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Second  National  Bank,  the  Oswego  County  Savings 
Bank,  the  Arrowhead  Mills,  Inc.,  and  the  Oswego  Yarn  Company. 
He  was  likewise  influential  in  the  social  enterprises  of  the  town; 
for  several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Oswego  Country  Club  and 
secretary  of  the  Oswego  Historical  Society,  and  prominent  in  the 
management  of  the  Oswego  Yacht  Club,  the  Fortnightly  Club, 
the  Oswego  City  Hospital,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Develop- 
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ment  Bureau,  etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

In  religion  Mr.  Bates  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  he  was  a  Vestry- 
man in  Christ  Church.  Golf  was  his  principal  amusement  and 
helped  to  keep  vigorous  a  life  which  had  been  handicapped  in 
youth  by  several  serious  illnesses. 

He  possessed  a  pleasing  personality  which  made  him  a  general 
favorite,  he  was  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  and  his  death  is  mourned 
by  a  very  wide  acquaintance.  His  deepest  interest  was  in  his 
family,  and  his  home  ties  were  ideal.  He  married  Miss  Florence 
Morley  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  January  26,  1899,  who  survives  him,  with 
four  children,  Elizabeth  Morley,  Norman  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Sarah 
Richardson,  and  Maxwell  Richardson. 

Frank  Nash  Cleaveland,  who  was  born  in  Russell,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1855,  died  in  Canton  in  the  same 
county  March  6,  1922.  His  parents,  Francis  and  Harriet  Ells- 
worth Cleaveland,  moved  to  Canton  in  his  early  boyhood  and  that 
was  his  home  ever  afterwards  except  for  one  short  interval. 

In  1870-71  he  was  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  John  S. 
Miller,  then  principal  of  the  Canton  Union  School.  His  name 
first  appears  in  the  College  Catalogue  of  St.  Lawrence  University 
issued  in  1872  as  that  of  a  "select  student."  He  pursued  an 
irregular  course,  which  was  then  not  unusual  at  the  university, 
recited  at  one  time  or  another  with  seven  different  college  classes 
and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1877.  He  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  course  in  1880.  Upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Lambda  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1899  he  became  a 
member,  served  for  many  years  on  its  executive  committee  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  its  president. 

The  Hill  News  says  of  him:  "In  college  he  had  a  share  in 
about  all  that  was  going  on."  He  became  a  member  of  the  P.  D. 
Society  soon  after  its  organization  and  thus  a  charter  member  of 
Alpha  Sigma  Chi,  the  first  Greek  letter  national  fraternity  es- 
tablished in  St.  Lawrence  University,  and  later  a  member  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi  upon  the  merging  of  the  two  fraternities  in  1879.  The 
merging  of  the  two  organizations  led  to  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
William  Baird,  the  leading  authority  on  American  Greek  letter 
fraternities. 
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After  graduation  Mr.  Cleaveland  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
William  Cook.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879,  practiced 
two  years  in  Morristown  in  the  same  county,  and  then  returned 
to  Canton.  He  was  deputy  clerk  of  St.  Lawrence  County  from 
1883  to  1888.  He  had  great  aptitude  for  the  work  of  a  county 
clerk's  office  and  when  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law 
specialized  in  the  law  of  real  property.  In  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  knowledge  of  land  titles  in  St.  Lawrence  County  he  was 
thought  to  have  no  superior. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  became  a  trustee  of  St.  Lawrence  University 
in  1891  and  Secretary  of  the  college  corporation  in  1893  and  served 
in  that  position  until  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  local 
executive  board,  where,  says  The  Hill  News  "his  knowledge 
and  judgment  made  him  simply  invaluable." 

He  interested  himself  actively  in  the  welfare  of  Canton.  He 
brought  about  the  foundation  of  The  Club,  an  organization  of 
business  men,  of  which  he  was  twice  president. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  married  Abbie  K.  Kendall  in  1889,  who  with 
one  daughter  survived  him. 

April  8,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

Henry  Clews,  who  died  at  his  home,  27  west  Fifty-first  Street, 
New  York,  January  31,  1923,  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England, 
August  14,  1840. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  four  sons  of  James  Clews,  a  prosperous 
manufacturer  of  articles  intended  largely  for  American  trade. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  the  vicar  of  Wolstanton  and  it  was  planned 
that  he  take  orders  and  become  the  vicar's  curate.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  taken  by  his  father  on  a  visit  to  New  York.  He 
was  fascinated  by  the  new  country  and  persuaded  his  father  to  let 
him  remain  in  New  York  and  enter  business  instead  of  taking  orders 
in  the  Anglican  Church. 

At  first  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Wilson  G.  Hunter  and  Co., 
importers  of  dry  goods.  While  in  their  employ  he  trained  him- 
self by  industrious  application  and  learned  that  banking  was  the 
kind  of  business  which  made  the  strongest  appeal  to  him.  After 
the  panic  of  1857  he  organized  the  banking  firm  of  Stout,  Clews 
and  Mason,  which  later  became  Livermore,  Clews  &  Co.  When 
the  War  between  the  States  broke  out  the  firm  was  well  estab- 
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lished.  Though  Mr.  Clews  was  not  then  a  naturalized  citizen  he 
was  a  wholehearted  supporter  of  the  Union.  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  Mr.  Clews  government 
financial  agent  for  the  sale  of  bonds  issued  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  firm  subscribed  to  securities  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1864  at  the  rate  of  $5,000,000  at  a  time.  It  was  due  to 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Clews  that  the  government  sold  gold  during  the 
"Black  Friday"  panic  in  1869  and  broke  the  corner  in  eold. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Clews  undertook  to  aid  in  restoring  the  South 
by  directing  capital  into  Southern  securities.  In  1872  his  firm 
held  more  than  $2,000,000  in  bonds  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  The 
panic  of  1873  followed,  the  state  of  Georgia  repudiated  the  bonds 
and  the  failure  of  the  firm  resulted.  In  1877  Mr.  Clews  organized 
the  firm  of  Henry  Clews  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  the  head  until 
his  death. 

In  1878  the  Stock  Exchange  restored  his  seat  to  Mr.  Clews, 
which  seat,  as  he  states  in  the  second  of  his  books  of  reminis- 
cences of  Wall  Street,  cost  him  about  $500  when  he  became  a 
member  in  1864. 

In  recognition  of  his  aid  in  placing  bond  issues  during  the  war 
for  the  Union,  President  Grant  appointed  Mr.  Clews  fiscal  agent 
of  the  United  States  for  all  foreign  nations.  Upon  recommen- 
dation of  President  Grant  he  became  the  adviser  and  agent  of  the 
Japanese  government  in  organizing  its  new  financial  system  and 
for  his  services  in  this  capacity  he  was  decorated  as  a  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  in  1908. 

Mr.  Clews  was  a  lifelong  Republican.  He  declined  appointment 
as  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  and  twice  declined  the  portfolio 
of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  also  declined  a  Republican 
nomination  for  mayor  of  New  York.  He  originated  and  organized 
the  Committee  of  Seventy  and  nominated  sixty-five  of  its  members. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  League  Club. 

Mr.  Clews  was  treasurer  of  the  Dollar  Christmas  Fund  for 
Destitute  Belgian  Children  during  the  World  War,  an  activity  for 
which  he  received  the  Order  of  Leopold  II.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Ohio  Northern  University,  a  box  holder  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  since  its  erection,  and  a  member  of  over  twenty 
clubs,  societies  and  associations  of  a  civic,  social,  political,  edu- 
cational and  financial  character. 
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Ohio  Northern  University  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.;  the 
State  University  of  Kentucky  and  Willamette  University  of 
Oregon,  that  of  LL.D.  He  was  theauthor  of  "  Twenty-eight  Years 
in  Wall  Street,"  1885;  "The  Wall  Street  Point  of  View,"  1900; 
"Fifty  Years  in  Wall  Street,"  1908;  "Speeches  and  Essays,"  1910. 

He  married  Lucy  Madison  Worthington  of  Kentucky,  a  grand- 
niece  of  President  Madison  and  great  granddaughter  of  General 
Andrew  Lewis,  next  in  command  to  Washington  in  the  War  for 
Independence.     His  wife,  a  son  and  daughter  survived  him. 

April  7,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

Floyd  Milford  Crandall  was  the  son  of  Charles  Milford 
Crandall,  M.D.,  and  Deborah  J.  Wood  Crandall.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Rev.  John  Crandall,  an  associate  of  Roger  Williams, 
and  through  his  paternal  grandmother,  Anna  Van  Campen,  of  a 
daughter  of  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  married  a 
commoner  and  came  to  New  Amsterdam.  Floyd  Crandall  was 
born  May  2,  1858,  at  Belfast,  N.  Y.     He  died  November  19,  1919. 

He  was  graduated  from  Geneseo  Normal  School  in  1880  and 
from  University  Medical  College,  New  York  University,  in  1884. 
He  was  second  prizeman  in  a  class  of  about  two  hundred  at 
graduation  from  the  college  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  staff 
of  Bellevue  Hospital.  In  the  following  year  he  became  house 
physician.  Finishing  his  internship  in  1886  he  engaged  in  private 
practice.  He  was  attending  physician  at  Northwestern  Dispen- 
sary 1889-90;  lecturer  on  diseases  of  children  1889-93  and  there- 
after adjunct  professor  in  New  York  Polyclinic;  surgeon  in  New 
York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  1890-98;  consulting  physician  in 
infants'  and  children's  hospitals;  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  since  1907;  in  1906  a  member  of 
the  hopital  commission  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  New  York. 

In  1895  Dr.  Crandall  began  to  edit  The  Archives  of  Pediatrics, 
then  the  only  magazine  in  the  English  language  devoted  to  the 
diseases  of  children,  and  was  editor  for  six  years.  He  was  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  1893-95 ;  managing  editor 
of  Gaillard's  Medical  Journal  1893-95.  In  addition  to  editorial 
work  he  contributed  to  medical  knowledge  by  original  research, 
particularly  in  establishing  the  connection  between  chorea  and 
rheumatism,  in  tracing  the  course  of  rheumatic  disease  in  children 
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and  in  dealing  with  the  cause  and  treatment  of  heart  disease  in 
children.  With  Dr.  Northrup  he  conducted  a  study  of  scurvy  in 
infants.  He  wrote  over  sixty  monographs  and  papers.  He  con- 
tributed articles  to  Foster's  "Cyclopedia  of  Therepeutics,"  Hare's 
"System  of  Therepeutics,"  Starr's  "Textbook  of  Pediatrics,"  Carr's 
"Practical  Pediatrics,"  Sajous's  "Cyclopedia  of  Medicine"  and 
Keating's ' '  Cyclopedia. ' '  He  wrote  the  popular  work '  'How  to  Keep 
Well."  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  contributed  annually 
to  "Progressive  Medicine."  During  recent  years  he  wrote  largely  on 
the  legal  and  civil  aspects  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Crandall  was  secretary  of  the  section  on  diseases  of  children 
at  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress  of  1893 ;  president  of  the 
West  End  Medical  Society;  president  of  the  section  on  pediatrics 
on  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  president  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society ;  president  of  the  Society  of  Alumni 
of  Bellevue  Hospital;  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society. 

He  was  chosen  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Columbia  University  to  deliver  the  course  of  lectures 
on  medical  ethics.  This  was  a  pioneer  work  since  this  course  of 
lectures  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  by  a  medical 
college. 

April  8,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

Loomis  LeGrand  Danforth,  born  at  Monticello,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  15,  1849,  died  at  his  home,  49  West 
Fifty-second  Street,  New  York,  November  9,  1921.  His  parents, 
Hiram  Doane  and  Mary  Jane  Tanner  Danforth,  moved  to  Utica 
not  long  after  his  birth.  He  attended  the  Utica  Free  Academy 
and  then  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  M.  M.  Gardner,  a  leading 
homeopathic  physician  of  Oneida  County.  In  1871  he  entered  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University  and 
was  graduated  in  1874. 

He  practiced  in  New  York  after  graduation  and  became  one  of 
the  leading  homeopathic  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city.  He 
was  for  many  years  head  of  the  department  of  obstetrics  in  the 
New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital  and 
was  professor  emeritus  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  furnished 
the  maternity  ward  when  the  hospital  was  built.     He  was  also 
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for  a  long  time  chief  of  staff  of  the  maternity  department  of  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Danforth  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ho- 
meopathy, the  New  York  State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society, 
the  New  York  County  Homeopathic  Society,  the  New  England 
Society,  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Jahr  Club  and  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a  writer  of  many  articles  on  ob- 
stetrical and  gynecological  subjects  in  homeopathic  publications. 

After  moving  to  Utica  Dr.  Danforth's  father  became  a  member  of 
the  noted  Aeolian  Male  Quartette.  The  son  had  a  remarkable  bass 
voice  and  was  once  a  well  known  church  singer.  He  had  sung  in 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  and  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Danforth  married  Emma  A.  Hamlin  of  New  York  in  1874. 
His  wife  and  one  sister  survived  him. 

April  7,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

Martin  Snyder  Decker,  who  died  July  1,  1922,  was  born  at 
Rosendale,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  January  4,  1858.  He  was  of  an 
old  New  York  family,  the  son  of  John  Taylor  and  Martha  Keator 
Decker. 

His  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  and  from 
private  tutors.  He  had  been  a  telegrapher  and  pharmacist  before 
he  became  deputy  county  clerk  of  Ulster  County  in  1882.  He  held 
this  position  until  1887  and  in  the  meantime  studied  law.  He  was 
docket  clerk  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  1887 
to  1893;  assistant  secretary  of  the  commission  from  1893  to  1907, 
as  well  as  chief  examiner;  special  examiner  to  hear  and  report 
upon  cases  before  the  Federal  Commission  under  the  Hepburn 
railroad  law  from  1906  to  1907. 

Governor  Hughes  appointed  him  one  of  the  first  public  service 
commissioners  for  the  second  district  of  this  state  in  1907  and  Mr. 
Decker  was  a  commissioner  for  eight  years.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  public  service  commission  for  the  second  district  from  1913 
to  1914. 

Since  1895  he  had  been  recognized  as  an  authority  on  trans- 
portation law  and  practice  and  was  largely  consulted  in  cases 
dealing  with  regulation  of  railroads  and  other  public  utilities. 
He  drafted  many  Congressional  bills  affecting  interstate  com- 
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merce,  including  several  sections  of  the  Hepburn  law  and  the 
regulating  provisions  of  the  Cuban  railroad  law  during  the 
American  occupation. 

Mr.  Decker  was  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  and  Utilities  Commissions,  its  president  in  1909  and  1910; 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
the  American  Statisticians  Association,  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  the  American  Economic  Association,  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  the  Albany  Institute  and  the  Albany  Historical  and 
Art  Societies.  His  clubs  were  the  Fort  Orange  and  Country  Clubs 
of  Albany. 

He  married  Petronella  Wurts  Beaver  of  Springtown,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1887.  Their  homes  were  in  Albany  and  New 
Paltz. 

April  8,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

William  Archibald  Dunning  died  August  25,  1922,  at  his 
residence  in  New  York  City.  He  was  sixty-four  years  old  and  was 
born  in  Plainfield,  N.J.  His  father  and  mother  were  John  H.  and 
Catherine  D,  Trelease  Dunning.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Char- 
lotte E.  Loomis  of  Brooklyn,  died  in  1917.  A  sister,  Mathilde 
Dunning,  who  made  her  home  with  him,  survived  him. 

He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1881  as  a  bachelor 
of  arts.  He  took  his  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  in 
1884  and  1885.  In  1886  he  became  a  member  of  the  Columbia 
faculty  as  fellow,  lecturer  and  instructor  in  political  science  and 
history,  and  was  from  that  time  a  member  of  the  faculty  continu- 
ously until  his  death.  From  1891  to  1903  he  was  adjunct  professor 
and  professor  of  history;  he  was  then  promoted  to  the  Lieber 
professorship  of  history  and  political  philosophy.  Columbia  gave 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1904  and  Dartmouth  that  of  Litt.D.  in 
1916. 

Among  his  historical  writings  are  "Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction,"  "Reconstruction,  Political  and  Economic,"  "Carl 
Schurtz's  Political  Career,"  which  was  written  in  collaboration 
with  Frederic  Bancroft,  and  "The  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States." 

Many  of  his  treatises  and  articles  were  published  in  pamphlets 
and  periodicals,  such  as  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  of  which 
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he  was  managing  editor  for  nine  years  preceding  his  taking  the 
chair  of  the  Lieber  professorship. 

His  master  work,  to  which  he  devoted  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  preparation  and  which  was  finished  only  two  years  before 
his  death,  was  his  "History  of  Political  Theories." 

Professor  Dunning  was  president  of  the  American  History 
Association  in  1913  and  a  member  of  historical  societies  which 
included  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  The  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  and  this  Association.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Washington,  the  Century  and 
Columbia  University  of  New  York,  and  the  Englewood  Country 
Club  in  New  Jersey.  The  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial  said 
of  him: 

",....  Professor  Dunning  had  made  himself  a  master  of  one 
period  of  American  history,  but  his  mind  worked  freely  in  many 
larger  fields.  His  account  of  the  hundred  years  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  a  marvel  of  condensation 
and  sound  judgment ;  while  his  latest  volume  on  the  history  of 
political  theory  showed  what  treasures  of  knowledge  and  reflection 
he  was  able  to  bring  from  his  full  stores.  His  books,  however, 
gave  but  a  faint  indication  of  the  man  behind  them.  A  whole 
generation  had  passed  through  his  classroom,  and  it  was  the 
impress  which  he  made  upon  them  that  was  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  life  work  ....  Fertile  in  suggestion  of  subjects, 
patient  and  skilled  in  the  training  of  'prentice  hands,  he  has 
whole  groups  of  intellectual  descendants  throughout  the  country. 
If  his  work  as  a  writer  was  eminent,  his  labors  as  a  teacher  were 
super-eminent  .  .  .  .  " 

March  24,  1923  ,  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

George  Fenton,  son  of  Rev.  Asa  Fenton  and  Sara  Ellen  Fisk 
Fenton,  was  born  in  Ellenburgh,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  September 
11,  1853.  When  he  was  two  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  the 
farm  south  of  the  village  of  Broadalbin,  N.  Y.,  which  bears  their 
name  and  which  remained  in  his  possession  throughout  his  active 
career  in  business  and  at  his  death. 

Mr.  Fenton  early  gave  his  attention  to  teaching.  With  what 
he  saved  from  his  earnings  as  a  teacher  he  met  the  expenses  of  his 
higher  education.     He  was  graduated  from  Hartwick  Seminary  in 
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1872  and  then  became  a  student  at  Yale.  He  taught  a  year  in 
Wilton  Academy  and  was  principal  for  two  years  of  Kingsboro 
Academy,  near  Gloversville. 

In  1877  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  American  Book  Company 
as  one  of  its  four  traveling  salesmen,  his  territory  being  the  entire 
State  of  New  York.  Forty  years  later  the  company  had  over 
fifty  traveling  and  Mr.  Fenton  was  a  shareholder  in  the  company. 

Mr.  Fenton  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  educators.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association,  the 
National  Educational  Association,  the  Hudson  River  School- 
masters Club,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  principal 
educational  meetings.  The  Utica  Daily  Press  says  of  him :  '  'He  had 
probably  placed  more  teachers  in  upper  New  York  than  any  other 
one  man.  Educational  boards  throughout  the  country  sought  his 
advice  whenever  they  wanted  a  superintendent,  principals  of 
high  schools  or  teachers." 

Mr.  Fenton  lived  on  the  family  homestead  in  Broadalbin  until 
1904.  He  then  made  his  home  in  Utica  until  1920  while  he  re- 
tained a  summer  residence  in  Broadalbin.  In  1920  he  retired  from 
active  business  because  of  failing  health  and  returned  to  Broadalbin. 

During  his  residence  in  Utica  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  and  for  a  time  its  librarian,  chairman  of  its 
committee  on  addresses,  and  a  member  of  the  Utica  Rotary  Club. 
He  was  a  prominent  layman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
was  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  schools  in  Broadalbin  and  Utica 
for  twenty-one  years  and  seven  years  respectively;  was  delegate 
to  its  general  conferences  three  times — at  Los  Angeles  in  1904,  at 
Minneapolis  in  1912,  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  1916.  He  became 
first  president  of  the  Laymen's  Association  of  the  Northern  New 
York  Conference  upon  its  organization  in  1907. 

His  first  wife  was  Eliza  Smith  of  Broadalbin;  his  second  wife, 
Mary  A.  Kinnan  of  Interlaken;  his  third  wife,  Caroline  R.  Rulison 
of  Syracuse,  who  together  with  one  daughter  and  two  sons  survives 
him. 

Though  he  had  been  in  failing  health  for  three  years  the  end 
came  suddenly  from  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  on  June  1,  1922. 

March  24,  1923  ,  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

Ernest  Tremann  Horton  died  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
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had  practiced  medicine  for  forty-one  years,  March  16,  1923.  He 
was  born  in  Mount  Holly,  Vermont,  June  28,  1858.  When  he  was 
a  young  boy  his  parents  moved  to  Poultney,  Vermont,  where  his 
father  was  still  living  at  the  time  of  the  son's  death.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  where 
his  father  had  also  studied  medicine  and  where  his  own  son  was  a 
student  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

After  graduation  Dr.  Horton  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  Sandy 
Hill  (now  Hudson  Falls)  and  then  moved  to  Whitehall.  There 
be  built  up  a  practice  second  to  none  in  the  vicinity. 

Notwithstanding  the  demands  of  his  practice  Dr.  Horton  gave 
much  attention  to  fraternal  organization  and  civic  interests.  He 
was  a  member  of  Phoenix  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M.,  Champlain  Chapter 
R.  A.  M.,  Washington  Commandery  K.  T.  of  Saratoga,  Oriental 
Temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Troy,  Iran  Grotto,  and 
was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason.  He  was  the  first  worthy  patron 
and  a  charter  member  of  Skenesborough  Chapter  O.  E.  S.  After 
he  became  past  master  of  Phoenix  Lodge  he  led  in  the  erection  of 
the  Whitehall  Masonic  Temple. 

Dr.  Horton  was  four  times  a  trustee  of  the  village  of  Whitehall 
and  twice  village  president.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  for  twenty-five  years. 

Besides  his  son,  his  wife,  who  was  Cornelia  Eddy  of  Rutland, 
Vermont,  and  two  daughters  survived  him. 

April  8,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

h^ 

John  Devereux  Kernan,  son  of  Francis  and  Hannah  Devereux 
Kernan,  died  December  29,  1922,  in  Utica,  where  he  was  born 
February  25,  1844.  His  father  was  United  States  senator  from 
this  State  from  1875  to  1881. 

After  attending  school  in  the  public  schools  of  Utica,  the  Utica 
Free  Academy  and  the  Christian  Brothers  School  of  Utica  he 
entered  Seton  Hall  College  in  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
graduated  in  1863.  He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father 
until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1865,  practiced  in  the  office  of  his 
father  until  1867,  and  then  became  partner  with  his  uncle  William 
in  the  firm  of  W.  and  J.  D.  Kernan. 

Mr.  Kernan  became  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  railroad  com- 
missioners in  1883.     He  withdrew  in  1887  and  went  to  New  York 
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City,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge  William  P.  Quinn 
of  that  city  and  his  brother  Nicholas  under  the  firm  name  of  Kernan 
Brothers  and  Quinn.  His  specialty  was  railroad  law.  He  was 
engaged  in  many  cases  involving  the  laws  regarding  interstate 
commerce.  In  one  of  these  cases  he  appeared  for  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  and  the  Produce  Exchange  of 
New  York.  He  was  counsel  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  suits  against  several  of  the  large  western  and  southern 
railroads. 

In  1903  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Utica  in  partnership 
with  his  uncle,  nephews  and  son  under  the  firm  name  of  Kernan 
and  Kernan.  This  firm  has  been  local  counsel  for  the  New  York 
Central  and  Husdon  River  Railroad  and  the  New  York  State 
Railways,  and  counsel  of  the  Employers'  Association  of  Utica, 
the  Utica  Pipe  Foundry  Company  and  other  companies. 

Mr.  Kernan  was  selected  by  Grover  Cleveland  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  its  board  of  directors. 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  ability  and  integ- 
rity. He  appointed  Mr.  Kernan  commissioner  to  investigate  the 
Pullman  railroad  strike  in  Chicago  and  commissioner  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  tract  of  land  for  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
Among  the  positions  which  were  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland  to  Mr. 
Kernan  and  declined  were  those  of  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  national  bank  examiner  for  the  State  of  New  York  and 
government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  Kernan  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Utica  State  Hospital 
from  1905  to  1920. 

For  many  years  he  was  an  energetic  and  prominent  worker  in 
the  Democratic  party.  He  attended  local  and  state  conventions 
and  served  for  two  years  as  chairman  of  the  Oneida  county  com- 
mittee.    He  never  stood  for  an  elective  office. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Fort  Schuyler  Club ; 
a  member  of  the  Half-century  Club  of  Utica,  the  Utica  Club,  the 
Manhattan  Club  of  New  York  City. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  Mr.  Kernan  presented  the  Jonas 
Puffer  farm  in  the  town  of  Forestport  to  the  Utica  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  to  be  used  as  a  summer  camp  for  boys.  The 
farm  house,  barn  and  other  buildings  had  been  put  in  excellent 
condition  before  presentation. 
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He  was  perhaps  the  last  survivor  of  the  Rusty  Baseball  Club, 
which  he  joined  when  a  young  man.  He  was  fond  of  hunting  and 
other  outdoor  sports.  He  had  an  unusually  fine  bass  voice  and 
for  many  years  sang  in  the  choir  of  St.  John's  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  lifelong  member. 

In  1873  he  married  Kathleen  Peebles  of  Newcastle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  died  in  July  of  the  same  year  as  her  husband.  Six 
children  survived  them. 

March  25,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

Joseph  Kuolt  died  in  Utica  October  28,  1921.  He  was  born 
in  Wurtemberg,  August  5,  1845.  He  was  educated  in  the  govern- 
ment schools  and  learned  the  trade  of  painter  and  worker  in 
stucco.  In  1886  he  was  drafted  into  a  regiment  of  artillery  and 
served  in  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

In  1867  Mr.  Kuolt  came  to  America  and  made  his  home  in  Utica. 
He  worked  at  his  trade  for  two  years  in  the  employ  of  John  Tun- 
bridge,  and  then  engaged  in  painting  and  decorating  for  himself 
until  1873,  when  he  bought  the  grocery  business  of  George  Haenl. 
He  added  the  woolen  business  of  Mr.  Haenl  after  the  latter's 
death  1886,  conducted  both  businesses  until  1892  and  the  cloth 
business  alone  from  1892  until  1907. 

Mr.  Kuolt  was  one  of  the  three  assessors  elected  for  the  city  of 
Utica  at  large  for  the  first  time  in  1897.  He  held  office  for  two 
years,  during  one  of  which  he  was  chairman.  In  1907  he  was  re- 
elected, served  for  four  years  and  was  chairman  one  year.  When 
the  heaviest  work  of  making  the  general  assessment  of  the  year  was 
over  Mr.  Kuolt  made  a  practice  of  going  to  the  county  clerk's 
office  and  copying  maps  of  city  property.  These  maps  were  of 
great  value  in  connection  with  the  tax  maps  as  a  means  for  the 
more  accurate  determination  of  locations  and  measurements. 
They  were  afterwards  bound  and  are  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  assessors.  Mr.  Kuolt  did  this  work  on  his  own  initiative  and 
with  no  additional  compensation.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  assessors  to  have  manufacturing  and  other  business  proper- 
ty assessed  at  a  lower  rate  than  residential  property.  Mr.  Kuolt 
resisted  this  pressure  and  it  had  no  effect. 

;    Mr.  Kuolt  was  president  of  the  West  Utica  Improvement  As- 
sociation during  its  existence  from  1890  to  1895.     This  association 
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brought  about  the  paving  of  streets  and  the  establishment  of 
manufacturing  plants  in  West  Utica. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Utica  Homestead  Aid  Association  in 
1884  Mr.  Kuolt  was  chosen  a  trustee  and  held  that  office  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  original  trustees. 
Throughout  this  period  he  made  appraisals  for  the  association  with 
such  thoroughness  and  good  judgment  that  the  association  never 
lost  a  penny  because  of  any  appraisal  which  he  made. 

He  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Utica  German-American 
Alliance  in  1905  and  as  a  consequence  became  treasurer  of  the 
German-American  Alliance  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was 
formed  in  1906.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Utica  Lese  Verein  and  a 
member  since  1867  of  the  Utica  Maennerchor.  He  was  a  Republi- 
can and  a  member  of  the  Utica  Republican  Club  from  its  organi- 
zation. 

In  1873  he  married  Sophia  C.  Rein,  who  died  in  1917.  Two 
sons  survived  him. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Herkimer  Homestead  Association  and 
gave  freely  of  his  time  in  supervising  the  renovation  and  restoration 
of  the  home  of  General  Nicholas  Herkimer.  Although  he  was  not 
a  wealthy  man  he  made  the  hard  journey  from  Utica  to  Little 
Falls  and  thence  to  the  Herkimer  homestead  two  or  three  times  a 
week  both  summer  and  winter. 

March  25,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

Mary  Smith  Lockwood,  widow  of  Henry  Lockwood  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  died  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  November  9,  1922. 

She  was  born  in  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  was  one  of 
the  family  of  Smiths  who  founded  Smith  College.  Her  great- 
grandfather was  a  Revolutionary  soldier ;  her  grandfather  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Black  Rock,  in  which  her  father  also  fought, 
and  her  husband  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  between  the  States. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  was  the  last  survivor  of  eighteen  women  who 
organized  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  and  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age  was  one 
of  the  most  active  members  up  to  the  time  of  her  last  illness. 

March  24,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

William  GuyMarkham  died  May  16,  1922.     His  parents  were 
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Guy  and  Eliza  Emma  Williams  Markham.  Mr.  Markham  was 
educated  at  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  Lima,  N.  Y.  In  1885 
he  married  Josephine  Foote  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  grandfather, 
Colonel  William  Markham,  left  New  Hampshire  in  1789,  settled 
on  the  Genesee  River  eighteen  miles  south  of  Rochester  and  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Genesee  Valley.  In  1794  he  bought 
the  tract  of  land  now  known  as  Elm  Place  and  built  a  log  cabin,  in 
which  Guy  Markham  was  born.  In  1805  he  built  the  present 
Elm  Place  residence,  in  which  William  G.  Markham  was  born 
September  2,  1836  and  in  which  he  died.  In  1890  William  G. 
Markham  built  a  replica  of  the  log  cabin  of  his  grandfather  on 
the  same  site.  The  replica  was  fully  equipped  with  the  furniture, 
weapons  and  utensils  characteristic  of  the  times  of  its  origin. 

Elm  Place  adjoins  the  estates  of  the  Wadsworth  family,  who  were 
early  interested  in  the  importation  and  breeding  of  European  cattle. 
While  still  a  young  man  Mr.  Markham  established  a  herd  of  short 
horn  cattle  and  a  flock  of  Leicestershire  sheep  that  for  years  were 
prize  winners  at  fairs  and  were  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  1872  his  flock  of  American  merino  sheep  had  become 
such  consistent  prize  winners  at  fairs  that  it  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  In  1876  he  prepared  "The  American 
Merino  Register,"  the  first  register  of  individual  sheep  pedigrees 
ever  published. 

Acting  for  the  Japanese  government  in  1879  he  took  two  hun- 
dred thoroughbred  sheep  selected  from  our  best  flocks  of  Cotswold 
and  merino  sheep  to  Yokohama  and  delivered  them  to  the  govern- 
ment. There  he  found  that  breeding  the  American  upon  the 
Mongolian  sheep  had  resulted  in  an  increase  of  three  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  their  progeny  in  the  first  cross.  While  in 
Japan  Mr.  Markham  met  General  Grant,  then  on  his  tour  around 
the  world,  who  suggested  that  Mr.  Markham  visit  China  and  who 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang. 
While  in  Mongola  Mr.  Markham  was  the  guest  of  a  mandarin 
having  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  sheep  in  his  jurisdiction  and 
charged  with  the  collection  of  a  percentage  of  them  as  taxes. 

After  his  return  Mr.  Markham  visited  noted  breeders  of  sheep 
in  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  In  the  last  named  country  he  met 
Baron  Von  Homeyer,  its  most  successful  breeder  of  Rambouillet 
sheep.     The  showing  by  Mr.  Markham  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
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Chicago  of  representatives  of  the  Von  Homeyer  flock  led  to  the 
breeding  of  Rambouillet  sheep  in  this  country.  These  sheep, 
grown  for  mutton  as  well  as  wool,  have  largely  superseded  the 
more  wrinkled  American  merinos,  grown  chiefly  for  their  wool. 

In  1880  he  introduced  the  Vermont  wrinkled  merino  into  Aus- 
tralia. The  late  Sir  Samuel  McCaughey,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  Australian  flockmasters,  expended  over  $200,000  in  two 
years  for  American  merinos.  Ten  years  later  he  wrote  Mr. 
Markham  that  the  introduction  of  these  sheep  had  increased  his 
annual  income  approximately  $200,000. 

In  1884  Mr  Markham  consigned  two  hundred  sheep  to  Sydney, 
where  they  were  placed  in  quarantine  by  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales.  After  their  release  they  were  found  to  be  infected 
with  the  scab  disease,  taken  in  charge  by  the  government  officials 
and  through  their  ignorance  destroyed.  The  government  refused 
compensation  and  also  refused  arbitration.  He  then  sought  relief 
through  the  supreme  court  of  Australia.  At  the  trial  before  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Frederick  Darley  in  1888  the  jury  awarded  Mr.  Mark- 
ham $75,000  in  damages  and  he  was  warmly  congratulated  on  their 
verdict. 

Mr.  Markham  was  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Association  from  1876  to  1883  and  again  from  1885  to  1901.  He 
was  president  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders  Association 
from  1877  to  1884  and  president  of  the  New  York  State  Merino 
Sheep  Breeders  Association  from  1879  to  1885. 

When  sheep  breeding  in  this  country  entered  upon  a  period  of 
decline  Mr.  Markham  turned  his  attention  to  cattle.  Together 
with  his  brother-in-law,  C.  C.  Purler,  he  conducted  a  model  dairy 
and  was  a  recognized  authority  on  clean  milk.  He  abandoned  the 
breeding  of  short  horns  and  took  up  the  breeding  of  Holsteins 
because  of  the  superiority  of  their  milk  for  the  use  of  infants. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Pfaudler  Company,  manufacturers  of 
enameled  steel  equipment  used  in  preserving  dairy  and  pharma- 
ceutical products  and  prepared  foods. 

Mr.  Markham  was  vice-president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Avon, 
director  of  the  Rochester  and  Genesee  Valley  Railway,  president 
of  the  Livingston  County  Historical  Society,  member  of  the 
Rochester  and  Genesee  County  Historical  Societies,  the  Lewis  H. 
Morgan  Chapter  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  the  Rochester 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Forestry  Association,  many 
dairy  and  agricultural  societies,  the  Genesee  Valley  Club,  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason. 

Four  articles  which  he  wrote  appear  in  Volumes  VIII  and  X  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

A  daughter,  a  sister  and  five  nieces  survived  him. 

April  8,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

E stella  Thayer  of  Burnside,  daughter  of  E.  Carpenter  Thayer 
and  Mary  J.  Morrison  Thayer,  died  June  23,  1922.  Her  family 
has  been  prominent  in  Orange  county  since  Revolutionary  times. 

Miss  Thayer  had  been  a  member  of  the  Goodwill  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  town  of  Montgomery  since  girlhood.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  its  Woman's  Missionary  Society  and  leader  of  the  West- 
minster Guild,  a  member  of  the  Hamptonburgh  Grange,  an  officer 
of  the  Blooming  Grove  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  a  charter  member 
and  officer  of  the  Atlanta  Club  of  Washingtonville. 

The  funeral  of  Miss  Thayer  was  one  of  the  most  largely  attended 
that  was  ever  held  in  Orange  county. 

March  24,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

ir- 

William  Young  Warren  died  in  Buffalo  November  9,  1922. 
Following  is  a  notice  which  was  prepared  for  the  city  papers : 

"William  Young  Warren  was  well  known  as  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  a  trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  and 
a  member  of  the  Saturn  Club,  the  Ellicott  Club,  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  His  chief  business 
connection  was  with  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  from 
which  he  retired  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

"Mr.  Warren  was  the  son  of  Edward  S.  and  Agnes  L.  Warren, 
and  was  born  August  30,  1845,  in  the  home  of  his  grandfather, 
Sheldon  Thompson,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Street  and  what 
was  then  known  as  Batavia  Street,  now  Broadway.  In  1856  the 
family  moved  to  the  Warren  homestead  at  271  Porter  Avenue, 
which  was  Mr.  Warren's  home  for  all  but  a  few  years  of  his  entire 
lifetime.  Mr.  Warren's  education  was  received  at  Buffalo  schools 
and  at  Yale.  In  1872  he  married  Clara  Barton,  a  daughter  of 
William  Barton  of  New  York  City.     Mrs.  Warren  died  in  1920. 

"Mr.  Warren  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Edward  S.  Warren, 
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and  his  sister,  Laetitia  V.  W.  Hasbrouck,  widow  of  General  Henry 
C.  Hasbrouck,  U.  S.  A.     Another  sister,  Janet  Warren  Rodney, 
who  died  in  1918,  was  the  wife  of  general  George  B.  Rodney, 
U.  S.  A." 
April  7,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 

Edwin  Orin  Wood,  who  died  April  23,  1918,  was  born  at 
Goodrich,  Michigan,  October  29,  1861,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Parmalee  and  Pauline  M.  Hulburt  Wood.  He  was  educated  at 
the  high  school  of  Saginaw,  Michigan.  In  1916  Notre  Dame 
University  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  married  Emily 
Crocker  of  Flint,  Michigan,  in  1889. 

Mr.  Wood  was  a  commercial  traveler  from  1879  to  1893;  special 
agent  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  from  1893  to  1897;  president  of  the 
Loyal  Guard  fraternal  society  and  editor  of  the  Loyal  Guard 
Magazine  from  1895  to  1915;  director  of  the  Chrevolet  Motor 
Company  of  Delaware  from  1915  to  1918  and  treasurer  of  the 
Chrevolet  Motor  Company  of  New  York  in  1917. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Commis- 
sion, a  member  and  former  president  of  the  Michigan  Historical 
Commission,  president  of  the  National  Fraternal  Press  Association 
from  1903  to  1904  and  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  from  1904 
to  1905,  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Press  Association,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  the  American  Historical  Association,  the  American-Irish 
Historical  Society,  various  state  historical  associations  and  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

His  clubs  were  the  National  Arts,  the  National  Democratic  of 
New  York,  the  Detroit  Athletic,  the  Caxton  of  Chicago.  He  was 
a  thirty-third  degree  mason. 

Mr.  Wood  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Michigan  from  1904  to  1905;  member  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  from  1908  to  1916,  to  which  he  was  elected 
for  a  third  term  and  from  which  he  resigned  the  same  year  upon 
his  removal  to  New  York;  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Conventions  at  Denver,  in  1908  at  Baltimore  in  1912,  at  St.  Louis 
in  1916.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  County  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  from  1917  to  1918. 

He  wrote  Historic  Mackinac  and  History  of  Genesee  County, 
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Michigan.  He  was  a  writer  on  the  history  of  Michigan  and  the 
North-West  Territory,  a  lecturer  and  collector  of  maps  and 
Americana. 

March  24,  1923  Geo.  A.  Ingalls 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

PERSONAL 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  held  the  first  pro- 
fessorship of  Literature  and  Fine  Arts  in  New  York  University. 

Dr.  James  Sullivan,  State  Historian,  addressed  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  May  1  on  "What  Classes  of  the  People  of  New 
York  were  Responsible  for  the  Revolution?" 

Mr.  Victor  Hugo  Pallsits,  former  State  Historian  and  now 
Chief  of  the  American  Division  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
delivered  an  address  on  "Some  Facts  and  Suggestions  connected 
with  the  Dutch  Period  of  New  York  History"  April  22  at  the 
Public  Museum,  Stat  en  Island. 

Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  U.  S.  Historical 
Society  in  1913,  presented  to  the  public  schools  of  Rochester  a 
folio  of  etchings  of  the  shrines  of  American  patriotism,  by  Robert 
Show. 

The  death  of  Stephen  Schuyler  at  Ballston  Spa  in  May  re- 
moved the  last  direct  male  descendant  of  Peter  Schuyler,  first 
mayor  of  Albany  and  twice  colonial  governor  of  the  province  of 
New  York. 

Judge  Lockwood  R.  Doty  of  Geneseo  was  appointed  official 
historian  by  the  supervisors  of  Livingston  County  at  a  banquet 
held  May  9th  at  Geneseo. 

Dr.  James  Sullivan  and  Mayor  William  S.  Hackett  have  been 
in  conference  in  regard  to  plans  for  the  observance  in  1924  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Albany. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS 

The  Niagara  Historical  Society  in  its  publication,  No.  35,  1923, 
contains  a  brief  sketch  of  Capt.  Matthew  Hamilton  and  Capt.  J. 
M.  Hamilton,  together  with  several  articles  on  the  Falls  in  Niagara. 

Volume  V  of  the  Paper's  Read  before  the  Herkimer  County 
Historical  Society,  covering  the  period  from  May  1914  to  Nov. 
1922,  is  compiled  by  Arthur  Tappan  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety. This  book  is  a  model  of  what  other  organizations  should  do 
to  make  their  activities  useful  over  a  wider  area. 

The  Ontario  Historical  Society  Papers  and  Records,  Vol.  XX, 
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contains  articles  on  "The  Dollier-Galinee  Expedition,  1669-70"  by 
Jas.  H.  Coyne;  "Turkey  Paint"  by  H.  B.  Donly;  and  "Some 
Events  in  the  Life  of  Capt.  Joseph  Brant  not  generally  Noticed," 
by  Miss  Augusta  I.  G.  Gilkison. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Irish  Society  for  1922  (Vol.  XXI) 
contains  articles  on:  Patrick  Hogan  of  Dutchess  Co.,  who  was  a 
schoolmaster  and  a  revolutionary  soldier;  Francis  McDonnell 
who  captured  the  English  flag  at  Stony  Point ;  William  C.  Kinsella 
of  Brooklyn;  Cornelius  Mahoney,  the  blind  music  teacher  and 
inventor;  the  Colonial  Irish,  Some  Pre-Civil  War  Irish  Militia- 
men of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Bryan  Lafferty  and  his  Letter  to 
Congress,  1776. 

Saint  Nicholas  Society  published  early  in  1923  a  volume  of  227 
pages  containing  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  a  list  of 
members  of  the  Society  together  with  much  other  interesting 
data.     It  has  a  valuable  index. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York  has  printed  a 
booklet  of  127  pages  giving  the  proceedings  of  the  117th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  the  Society.  Several  noteworthy  addresses  are 
printed. 

The  Americana  for  April  1923  has  an  article  on  "Sir  William 
Johnson:  His  Character  and  Public  Services"  by  Charles  A. 
Ingraham. 

Reports  and  Proceedings  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  New  York  for  1921  and  1922  have  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
of  72  pages.  In  February,  1923,  this  organization  printed  a 
pamphlet  describing  the  commemoration  of  Washington's  Birth- 
day. A  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Frank  W.  Crowder  and 
addresses  delivered  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Hon.  Carroll  L. 
Beedy,  and  Frederic  R.  Coudert. 

The  Historical  Outlook  for  June,  1923,,  contains  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
protesting  against  the  agitation  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  current  text-books  on  American  History. 

The  Buffalo  Historical  Society's  Reports  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  for  January  9,   1923  give  the  presidential  address  of 
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Hon.  Henry  W.  Hill  and  the  survey  of  activities  of  the  Society  by 
Secretary  Frank  H.  Severance. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Waterloo  Library  and  Historical  Society 
in  April,  Rev.  John  B.  Arthur  was  made  president ;  Herbert  W. 
Clarke  was  chosen  vice  president;  Judson  C.  Hulbert,  secretary; 
Leonard  S.  Zartman,  treasurer,  and  Herman  F.  Brehm,  historian. 
It  was  urged  that  the  preservation  of  historical  records  receive 
better  care  and  that  all  newspapers  containing  history  pertaining 
to  Waterloo  be  filed  away  for  future  use. 

The  twelfth  annual  banquet  of  the  Kings  County  Historical 
Society  was  celebrated  in  Brooklyn  on  April  4,  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building.  A  notable  list  of  speakers,  and  the  reunion 
of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  families  in  the  borough 
marked  the  dinner.  Charles  A.  Ditmas,  the  president  of  the 
Society,  was  prevented  from  coming  to  the  dinner  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  Andrew  A.  Ditmas,  the  founder  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Watertown  Times,  gave 
an  interesting  address  called  "The  North  Country"  before  the 
Rochester  Historical  Society  on  March  27.  Mr.  Johnson  chose  to 
call  the  triangular  section  including  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and 
Lewis  counties,  bounded  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
and  the  Adirondack  mountains  "The  North  Country.' ' 

Poultney  Bigelow  and  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  were  guests 
of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society  at  its  May  meeting  in 
Poughkeepsie. 

The  Albany  Daughters  of  the  Columbia  County  Historical 
Society  are  actively  collecting  and  preserving  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  Columbia  County.  They  held  an  interesting 
meeting  at  Delamon  in  April. 

The  Seneca  Falls  Historical  Society  appointed  a  committee  at 
its  meeting  in  April  to  formulate  plans  for  the  new  Seneca  Falls 
Historical  Building,  in  which  to  keep  its  valuable  records  and 
collections. 

Miss  Ruth  H.  McNubb,  valedictorian  of  the  Waterford  High 
School  wrote  her  paper  on  the  "300  years  history  of  that  town." 

The  Huguenot  Historical  Association  of  New  Rochelle,  held  a 
meeting  on  Feb.  16  at  which  Prof.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  of  Columbia 
University  spoke  on  "Caleb  Heathcote." 
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The  85th  anniversary  of  Park  Church  in  Utica  was  observed  on 
March  17,  with  music,  religious  services  and  addresses. 

Mr.  Harold  B .  Johnson  of  Watertown  addressed  the  Rochester 
Historical  Society  on  March  27  on  '  'Early  History  in  New  York 
State." 

The  Bennington  Monument  and  Historical  Association  plan 
to  erect  a  great  historical  museum  on  the  battle  field. 

Mr.  W.  Pierrepont  White,  president  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Historical  Association  recently  read  an  article  giving  the  history 
of  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  to  lands  in  New  York  near  Rochester. 

The  Rochester  Historical  Society  on  June  9th  took  a  trip  over 
the  historic  trail  of  the  Denonville  Expedition  against  the  Senecas. 
George  B.  Selden  Jr.,  who  earlier  lectured  before  the  Society  on 
Denonville  accompanied  the  excursionists. 

The  Montgomery  County  Historical  Society  held  an  annual 
reception  at  Fort  Johnson  on  June  23.  An  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  William  H.  S.  Demarest,  President  of  Rutgers  College,  on 
"Colonial  Colleges." 

On  June  16,  the  Historical  Societies  of  Genesee  County  met  in 
the  office  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  in  Batavia.  State 
Archaeologist  A.  C.  Parker  discussed  "The  Forces  that  Moulded 
Genesee  County." 

The  Onondaga  Historical  Association  possesses  a  copy  of  the 
Onondaga  Register  from  1814  to  1831.  It  was  purchased  for  $50 
from  Charles  Tredwell  Redfield  of  Glen  Haven  through  the  me- 
dium of  Dr.  Beauchamp. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mohawk  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  June  18 
addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  James  Sullivan  of  Albany,  Col.  John 
W.  Vrooman  of  Herkimer  and  Miss  Charlotte  Pitcher  of  Utica. 
This  chapter  presented  to  the  State  Library  a  history  of  theD.A.R. 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Menges. 

PUBLICATIONS,  BOOKS,  ARTICLES,  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  Constitutional  Review  for  April,  1923  continues  the  series 
of  papers  on  "The  Formation  of  the  First  Constitutions." 

The  Journal  of  American  History  Vol.  16,  No.  4,  has  an  article 
by  Joel  N.  Eno  on  "The  English  Manors  in  New  York."     Illus- 
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trations  of  historical  places  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  interest- 
ing and  valuable. 

Paper  Money  in  Maryland,  17  27-1 78  g  by  Kathryn  L.  Behrens, 
Ph.D.,  No.  1  in  Series  XLI  of  the  Hopkins  Studies  in  History  and 
Politics,  has  much  information  on  the  finance  of  the  Revolution. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  1  of  Smith  College  Studies  in  History  is  devoted  to 
a  historical  survey  of  the  "Ship  Subsidy  Question  in  United  States 
Politics"  by  Marjorie  M.  McKee,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
references  to  New  York. 

The  Burton  Historical  Collection  Leaflets  of  Detroit,  Mich,  for 
May  1923  has  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Charles  Irish  Walker,  who 
was  born  at  Butternuts,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1814  and  went  west 
in  1836. 

The  Searchlight,  vol.  XII,  No.  4,  gives  the  history  of  the  "Citi- 
zens Union"  of  New  York  City  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  book  of  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Under  Four  Administrations:  from 
Cleveland  to  Taft,  is  briefly  reviewed  on  page  601  of  The  American 
Historical  Review  for  April,  1923. 

An  article  on  "British  Plantation  Councils  of  1670  and  1672" 
from  the  pen  of  Ralph  Paul  Bieber  in  Washington  University 
Studies,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  is  an  excellent  monograph. 

Vol.  Ill  of  the  Indiana  World  War  Records  contains  A  Ser- 
geant's Diary  in  the  World  War  by  Elmer  Frank  Straub. 

The  Historical  Register  (Vol.  XXVI,  No.  2)  of  the  Medford 
(Mass.)  Historical  Society  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  Jim  Franklin, 
the  older  brother  of  Ben  Franklin. 

Early  Rich  History  and  Ancestry  of  Jonathan  Rich,  jr.,  of  Fort 
Covington,  N.  Y.,  has  been  compiled  and  published  by  George 
Greenwood. 

The  Revolutionary  Services  of  John  Greenwood  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  1 773-1 783,  has  been  edited  from  the  original  manu- 
script. 

Notes  on  John  Wollaston  and  his  Portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
by  John  Hill  Morgan  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  eleven  pages.  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  1755- 
1759. 

The  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History  (Vol.  VI,  1922-23)  contains 
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Mrs.  Williams  F.  Allan's  "A  Polish  Pioneer's  Story,"  which  gives 
the  life  of  Vincent  Dziewanowski,  who  landed  in  New  York  City 
and  then  went  to  the  ' 'Great  West." 

An  article  on  "The  Commerce  of  Boston  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Revolution"  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison  is  printed  in  Vol.  32, 
Part  1  (new  series)  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.     The  paper  contains  many  references  to  New  York. 

Josephine  Huneker's  Letters  of  James  Gibbons  Huneker  contains 
much  information  about  New  York  City. 

Parson's  Robert  Fulton  and  the  Submarine  gives  Fulton  credit 
for  first  designing  a  practical  vessel  capable  of  submerging  and 
rising  at  will. 

Vol.  XXVI  of  the  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
edited  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Severance,  deals  with  "Pioneer  Days." 
It  contains  the  Joseph  Ellicott  Letters  Book,  the  William  Hodge 
Papers,  "An  Experience  of  1813,"  and  other  important  historical 
data. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Review  contains  an  article  on  "Jay- 
hawkers  in  Missouri,  1858-1863"  by  Hildegarde  R.  Herklotz, 
which  deals  with  the  John  Brown  Raid. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  February  1923  con- 
tains the  diary  of  a  citizen  of  Buffalo  who  journeyed  to  Nebraska 
in  1857. 

Charles  C.  Thach,  jr.,  The  Creation  of  the  Presidency,  iyy^-ij8g 
in  Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  No.  4,  Ser.  XL  has  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  the  influence  of  New  York. 

Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine  for 
January,  1923  is  a  "Washington  Number." 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  Quarterly  Bulletin  for  April,  1923 
contains  an  illustrated  article  on  "The  British  Army  Button  in  the 
American  Revolution"  by  William  L.  Calver. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Review  for  January,  1923  records  the  death 
of  John  Barber  White  who  was  born  in  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1847  and  died  in  Kansas  City  in  1923. 

The  Herkimer  County  Historical  Society  has  issued  The  Story 
of  the  Typewriter,  1873-1923.  John  W.  Vrooman,  President  of 
the  local  Historical  Society  writes  the  "Foreword." 
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The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly  for  April,  1923 
prints  an  article  by  Dr  Howard  Jones  on  "Logan"  in  which  he 
places  the  birth  of  Logan  in  New  York.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  Hayes  Centenary. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  23,  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  determine  the  date  of 
the  first  permanent  settlement  upon  Manhattan  Island.  Dr. 
James  Sullivan,  State  Historian,  Mr.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  head 
of  the  Manuscripts  division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  Dr.  William  Griffis,  historian  and  public  lecturer,  had  pre- 
pared papers  on  this  subject.  The  majority  of  the  audience 
favored  1626. 

The  State  Historian  has  sent  copies  of  the  Johnson  Papers,  as 
far  as  published,  to  numerous  libraries  over  the  State  of  New  York. 

Frederic  T.  Bailey  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  has  proposed  that  all 
counties  devise  a  flag  of  their  own. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  United  States  Army  Recruiting  News 
contained  an  article  by  Capt.  Donald  A.  Young  on  the  history  of 
the  army  posts. 

The  Fort  Plain  Standard  April  26,  1923,  has  a  description  of  the 
burial  of  John  Brown  and  also  an  article  on  the  "Sand  Hill  Dutch 
Church." 

The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  March  continues 
the  publication  of  a  diary  of  Erastus  F.  Beadle  "To  Nebraska  in 
1857." 

The  New  York  State  Service  for  March-April  contains  several 
articles  of  interest,  notably  "New  York's  Fight  against  Com- 
municable Diseases;"  "Landscape  Center  on  Capitol  Hill"  by 
James  Malcolm;  "Where  the  Hudson  is  a  Drowned  River," 
"Stevenson  as  Seen  by  his  Publisher,"  by  S.  S.  McClure;  and 
"When  Manhattan  Island  was  Settled,"  by  Dr.  James  Sullivan. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cattaraugus  County 
for  the  year  1922  contains  on  page  40  an  interesting  report  of  the 
county  historian,  Richmond  C.  Hill,  relating  chiefly  to  his  activities 
in  gathering  materials  for  the  history  of  that  county  in  the  World 
War. 

The  American  Political  Science  Review  for  May  has  a  discussion 
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of  "The  New  York  State  Literacy  Test,"  by  Professor  F.  G. 
Crawford  of  Syracuse  University. 

"Lincoln  and  Ohio"  is  a  revealing  monograph  by  Daniel  J. 
Ryan  printed  in  the  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  1  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Quarterly. 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  National  Society  of  the  S.  A.  R., 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  4,  contains  on  page  52  an  account  of  the  activities 
of  the  New  York  branch  of  this  organization. 

Outlines  and  Suggestions  for  Library  Institutes,  1923,  printed  by 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  an  article  on  "Some 
History  and  the  Library"  by  A.  Wynkoop. 

MUSEUMS,  HISTORIC  MONUMENTS  AND  REMAINS 

The  report  of  the  accessions  of  manuscripts  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  Jan.-Dec,  1922,  announces  the  following  gifts  from 
New  Yorkers:  E.  C.  Benedict  of  New  York  City,  220  letters  from 
Grover  Cleveland,  1890-1908;  William  J.  Curtis,  2  letters  from 
Grover  Cleveland,  1897-1906;  Paul  Dana,  letters  from  many  dis- 
tinguished men  to  Charles  A.  Dana,  1859-1882;  Daniel  Chester 
French,  correspondence  of  Benjamin  Brown  French,  1826-1870; 
Mrs.  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  Grant  papers;  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Preston,  jr.,  the  McElroy  collection  of  Cleveland  Papers. 

New  York  Libraries  announces  that  as  early  as  1872  a  State  law 
gave  every  city,  village  and  town  within  the  commonwealth,  power 
to  establish  a  public  library  and  to  levy  taxes  for  its  support. 
Yet  from  1872  to  1892,  not  one  city  or  village,  and  only  one  town, 
in  the  whole  state  established  such  a  library. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  acquired  the  original  deed 
of  the  Patroonship  of  Rensselaerswyck  dated  August  13,  1630. 
This  deed  was  discovered  in  1889  by  the  late  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson  while  working  in  Holland  on  materials  for  his  Memorial 
History  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  reproduced  in  facsimile  this 
deed  and  also  a  "contract"  of  the  same  date.  The  deed  was 
presented  to  the  Library  by  Edward  S.  Harkness,  Esq.  It  contains 
the  signature  of  Peter  Minuet.  The  original  "contract"  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  State  Museum. 

On  July  9,  1923,  nineteen  leters  written  by  James  Monroe 
while  President  were  sold  at  public  auction  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  Grosvener  Library  Bulletin  for  June  1923  contains  a  des- 
cription of  the  historical  decorations  of  the  new  reading  room. 

The  historic  Lorillard  mansion  in  the  Bronx  Park  botanical 
gardens,  long  used  as  a  museum  for  Revolutionary  war  and  Indian 
relics  was  destoyed  by  fire  in  March.  The  Lorillard  mansion, 
erected  when  Bronx  Park  was  farming  land,  far  out  in  the  country, 
was  a  three  story  stone  building,  75  by  100  feet. 

An  oil  painting  of  Albany's  first  mayor  has  been  presented  to 
the  city  by  Marcus  T.  Hun.  He  obtained  it  from  Westcott 
Burlingame,  who  purchased  it  when  it  looked  as  if  the  painting 
might  be  lost  to  the  city. 

The  parishioners  of  the  Brighton  Heights  Reformed  Church, 
St.  George,  Staten  Island,  observed  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  that  church.  Exercises  were  held  during  the  week 
of  April  22  to  29  inclusive. 

The  well-known  old  Wagener  place  on  Bluff  Point  off  Lake 
Keukawas  purchased  in  June  by  Paul  F.  Garrett  of  Penn  Yan  with 
the  hope  that  the  State  will  make  this  place  a  part  of  a  State  Park. 

Mayor  Casgro  of  Cohoes  is  active  in  a  local  movement  to  have 
the  Van  Schaich  mansion  suitably  marked.  General  Gates  is  said 
to  have  had  his  headquarters  in  this  house  during  the  war  of 
independence. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  of  March  24,  1922,  announced 
that  in  collaboration  with  the  State  Historian  a  big  civic  commemo- 
ration of  the  founding  of  Albany  would  be  held  in  the  spring  and 
fall  of  1924.  It  was  stated  that  a  committee  of  100  Albany  citizens 
would  be  appointed  to  promote  the  tercentenary. 

The  vault  of  the  Educational  Building  in  Albany  contains  a 
collection  of  the  personal  papers  of  George  Washington  while 
President.  There  is  an  itemized  list  of  household  expenses  from 
May  24  to  Aug.  24,  1789,  when  the  White  House  was  located  in 
New  York  City.  He  estimated  his  year's  expenses  at  about 
$25,000.  For  vegetables  he  paid  $200  for  three  months;  his 
butcher's  bill  was  $660  and  his  milk  bill  $145  for  the  same  period. 
His  bill  for  beer  was  $170,  claret  $105,  porter  $45,  and  cordials 
only  5  shillings  for  a  quarter  of  the  year,  while  his  wood  bill  was 
$145,  coal  bill  $30,  and  candle  bill  $85. 

Several  skeletons  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  Revolutionary 
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soldiers  were  found  in  April  on  the  Willis  D.  Wood  estate  at 
Lloyd's  Neck,  Long  Island. 

The  town  of  Amsterdam  boasts  of  being  129  years  old.  On 
April  4,  1794  the  town  of  Veddersburg  discarded  its  name  and 
assumed  that  borne  today.  Of  the  historic  buildings  still  standing, 
the  James  Allen  house,  at  which  the  first  town  meeting  was  held 
in  1804,  is  well-preserved. 

On  April  23,  the  D.  &  H.  Railroad  celebrated  its  hundredth 
anniversary  as  one  of  the  pioneer  railroads  in  America.  The 
first  locomotive  made  its  trial  trip  over  the  tracks  of  this  company 
from  Honesdale,  Pa.  to  Seeleyville  and  return  on  Aug.  9,  1823. 

The  Port  Jervis  Evening  Gazette  for  March  16,  1923  has  an 
interesting  article  on  "The  Coming  of  D.  &  H.  Canal  and  Erie 
R.  R.  to  Port  Jervis." 

Gideon  C.  Gorsline  has  contributed  a  fine  collection  of  firearms 
to  the  museum  of  the  Cattaraugus  County  Memorial  and  Historical 
Building  of  Little  Valley. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  for  March  11  contains  the 
following  item: 

NEW  YORK,  March  10. — Mementos  of  our  early  days  rich  in 
historical  interest,  have  been  discovered  recently  in  New  York 
city  itself.  Members  of  the  New  York  Historical  society  have 
found  that  West  183d  street  crosses  what  141  years  ago  was  the 
refuse  pit  of  Fort  Washington,  which  under  its  early  name  of 
Fort  Knyphausen  figured  so  largely  in  the  Revolutionary  history 
of  New  York. 

Fragments  of  shells,  spent  bullets  and  broken  bayonets  tell  the 
story  of  the  defense  of  the  fort  by  the  American  forces  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1776.  Buttons  of  British  uniforms 
reveal  the  identity  of  the  regiments  which  occupied  it  until  1783, 
and  there  was  also  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  such  relics  as  clay 
pipes,  rum  bottles  and  pottery. 

Work  had  been  started  last  summer  on  the  grading  of  West  183d 
street,  just  south  of  the  ramparts  of  old  Fort  Washington,  when 
signs  of  military  debris  were  discovered.  The  field  exploration 
committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  immediately  took 
up  the  trail  under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman,  W.  L.  Calver, 
and  while  the  street  contractors  were  engaged  in  other  work  pur- 
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sued  its  investigations.  The  relics  found  disclosed  the  fact  that  at 
the  corner  of  183d  street  and  Pinehurst  avenue,  on  what  used  to 
be  the  old  James  Gordon  Bennett  property,  was  the  site  of  the 
Fort  Washington  refuse  pits,  into  which  had  been  piled  the  castoff 
accouterments  and  wornout  possessions  of  the  soldiers  of  the  fort. 
The  Montgomery  County  Historical  Association  has  recently 
received  a  collection  of  old  deeds  and  historical  mementos. 

WORLD  WAR  MEMORIALS  AND  COLLECTIONS 

Vol.  Ill  of  De  Wolfe  Howe's  Memoirs  of  the  Harvard  Dead  in 
the  War  Against  Germany  contains  a  list  of  75  men,  some  of  whom 
were  from  New  York. 

Capt.  Maurice  Sautai,  who  was  killed  in  service  in  1914,  wrote  a 
monograph  on  Montcalm  at  the  Battle  of  Carillon  (Ticonderoga, 
July  8,  1758).  It  was  translated  into  English  by  John  S.  Watts 
and  printed  in  an  attractive  illustrated  edition  for  the  Fort 
Ticonderoga  Museum. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  John 
M.  Connor,  jr.,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  is  engaged  in  the  collection 
of  various  kinds  of  medals  bestowed  upon  those  who  served  in  the 
world  war.  Local  historians  of  New  York  State  have  been  asked 
to  assist  in  this  work. 
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Montcalm  at  the  Battle  of  Carillon  (Ticonderoga)  {July  8th, 
1758).  By  Maurice  Sautai.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
John  S.  Watts.     Printed  for  the  Fort  Ticonderoga  Museum. 

The  author  of  this  booklet  of  91  pages  was  a  Captain  in  the 
French  army  in  the  World  War  and  was  killed  in  the  first  German 
advance  in  1914.  Capt.  Sautai  served  on  the  Historical  Section 
of  the  General  Staff  There  are  maps  of  the  Hudson  River  and  of 
Lake  George  in  1758  and  excellent  pictures  of  the  most  conspicuous 
French,  English,  and  colonial  leaders. 

The  style  is  vivid  and  dramatic.  The  word  picture  of  Montcalm 
is  admirably  done.  The  background  for  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga 
is  given  in  forcible  language,  and  the  battle  scene  itself  is  a  master- 
piece of  historical  description. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  indication  of  the  sources  from  which 
Capt.  Sautai  gathered  his  information. 

The  Minute  Men  of  '17.  A  History  of  the  Service  Rendered 
During  the  Recent  World  War  by  the  Ninth  Coast  Artillery 
Corps:  New  York  Guard  and  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery,  State 
of  New  York.  Published  by  the  "Memorial  and  Property  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ninth  Artillery  Corps,  1922. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  volume  of  417  pages,  with  a  large 
number  of  excellent  illustrations,  comes,  apparently,  from  the  pen 
of  Lieutenant  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  the  historian  of  the 
organization  described.  The  volume  is  intended  to  be  "a  story 
of  practical  patriotism."  It  tells  how  earnest  men,  exempt  from 
military  duty,  moved  by  love  of  country,  developed  a  small, 
ancient  and  honored  company  of  about  40  men  into  a  large  corps 
of  three  full  battalions,  armed  and  equipped  without  expense  to 
the  government.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Ninth  New  York 
and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  World  War. 

The  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  was  first  organized  by  officers 
and  men  who  served  in  the  Revolution.  It  saw  service  during  the 
war  of  1812  and  developed  into  the  "Military  Society  of  the  War 
of  1812."  Desiring  to  "do  it's  bit"  in  the  World  War,  the  Corps 
under  Colonel  John  Ross  Delafield  was  organized  for  anti-aircraft 
service.    A  commission  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  the  latest 
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methods  in  anti-aircraft  defense.  Meanwhile  the  Corps  in  1917 
was  attached  to  the  New  York  Guard  as  the  Ninth  Regiment. 

Although  some  of  its  officers  served  abroad,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers performed  varied  duties  at  home. 

In  an  Appendix  there  is  a  list  of  officers  and  men,  and  a  detailed 
financial  report,  and  some  official  correspondence. 

Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Rensselaerswyck ,  1 648-1 652 .  Translated 
and  edited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  Van  Laer  from  archives  in  possession 
of  New  York  State  Library.  Albany:  The  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.     1922. 

The  colony  of  Rensselaerswyck  was  founded  by  Kiliaen  van 
Rensselaer  in  virtue  of  a  charter  granted  in  1629,  which  permitted 
members  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  within  four  years  to 
plant  colonies  in  New  Netherland.  These  patroons  were  given 
their  lands  as  a  perpetual  fief  with  wide  judicial  powers.  They 
administered  civil  and  criminal  justice  in  person  or  by  deputy 
within  their  estates,  although  cases  involving  50  guilders  or  more 
might  be  appealed  to  the  director  general  and  council  of  New 
Netherland. 

In  1632,  apparently,  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  organize  a 
court  in  Rensselaerswyck,  and  the  patroons  issued  instructions  as 
to  how  the  "schout"  and  "schepens"  should  conduct  the  legal 
business.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  two  years  later  the  court 
of  the  colony  first  began  to  function.  Although  the  court  probably 
functioned  from  1634  onward,  yet  the  sources  are  meager  from 
that  year  until  1648,  at  which  time  the  "court  minutes"  begin 
and  run  until  1652.  They  constitute  a  most  important  historical 
source  for  the  period. 

One  of  the  interesting  controversies  of  this  time  was  that  be- 
tween the  president  of  the  court,  Van  Slichtenhorst,  and  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  concerning  the  ownership  of  the  land  about  Fort 
Orange. 

These  "Court  Minutes"  are  a  rich  mine  of  information  on  the 
political,  social,  economic,  religious  and  educational  life  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  New  Netherland. 

The  documents  have  been  edited  in  Mr.  Van  Laer's  charac- 
teristically scholarly  manner.  A  usable  index  of  much  value 
crowns  the  work. 
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THE  TRADE  AND  TRADE  ROUTES  OF  NORTH- 
ERN NEW  YORK  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  SETTLEMENT  TO  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  RAILROAD^ 

I 

Physical  Geography 

The  section  to  be  included  under  the  term  "northern  New  York" 
is,  roughly  speaking,  that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  watershed  in 
the  United  States  lying  between  Oneida  Lake  and  the  Oswego 
river  on  the  west  and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east.  At  present 
this  section  comprises  the  counties  of  Lewis,  Jefferson,  St.  Law- 
rence, Franklin,  and  Clinton.  This  forms  a  segment  of  a  ring 
around  the  Adirondacks  as  a  center  and  bounded  in  turn  by  the 
encircling  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
Lake  Champlain.  The  interior  portion  of  these  counties,  that 
lying  in  the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  and  including  the  southern 
half  of  Franklin  and  Clinton,  one-third  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
eastern  half  of  Lewis,  was  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  pioneers  and 
is  even  now  unsettled.  But  the  residue  of  these  counties  and  all 
of  Jefferson  lie  in  the  wide  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
presents  a  rolling  surface  inviting  settlement,  well  watered  by  the 
streams  which,  rising  in  the  mountains,  pursue  radiating  courses 
across  northern  New  York.  The  Black  River  flows  northward 
and  westward  through  Lewis  and  Jefferson  to  Lake  Ontario; 
the  Oswegatchie,  Grass,  Racket,  and  St.  Regis  take  a  general 
northerly  course  across  St.  Lawrence  County  and,  like  the  Salmon 
in  Franklin  County,  empty  directly  into  the  St.  Lawrence;  while 
the  Chazy  and  Saranac,  flowing  north  of  east  across  Clinton  County 
send  their  waters  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain. 

XA  thesis  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's 
degree  at  Cornell  University.  Summarized  and  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  held  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  2-4,  1923. 
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In  a  period  when  water  was  the  main  dependence  for  transporta- 
tion and  for  power,  this  region  had  much  to  offer  the  settler. 
The  timber  all  along  the  river  courses  could  be  cut  and  floated 
directly  to  Montreal.  The  falls  and  rapids  which  occur  at  fre- 
quent intervals  down  to  within  a  few  miles  of  their  mouths  fur- 
nished splendid  water  power  for  the  saw  and  grist  mills  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  settlement,  as  well  as  for  the  more  com- 
plex manufacturing  which  followed.  To  the  man  with  a  canoe, 
they  offered  an  open  pathway  to  mill  and  market. 

Practically  nothing  was  known  of  the  interior  of  this  region 
until  the  official  surveys  were  made  when  the  land  was  sold  by 
the  State.  On  all  the  old  maps  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Champlain  are  given  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  for  they  had 
been  familiar  routes  to  travellers  since  the  time  of  Champlain, 
but  no  attempts  were  made  to  put  in  the  tributary  streams  or  in 
any  other  way  to  indicate  the  physical  features  of  the  interior. 
On  a  map,1  dated  1779  and  compiled  from  the  surveys  made  by 
order  of  William  Tryon,  the  British  governor,  the  only  attempt  at 
showing  a  river  in  this  section  is  one  labeled  Oswegatchie  with  its 
mouth  at  Fort  Presentation  (Ogdensburg) .  A  tributary  of  this 
river,  reaching  the  Oswegatchie  by  way  of  a  lake,  is  represented  as 
rising  very  close  to  the  source  of  the  Mohawk,  evidently  a  con- 
fusion of  the  Indian  and  Black  rivers.  On  another  old  map,2  un- 
dated, but  made  probably  about  1791,3  all  this  region  is  marked 
"Coughsagrage  or  the  Beaver  Hunting  Country  of  the  Six  Nations." 
The  following  explanation  is  given:  "Through  this  tract  of  land 
runs  a  chain  of  mountains  which  from  Lake  Champlain  on  the  one 
side  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence  on  the  other  side  shew  their  tops 
always  white  with  snow,  but  altho  this  one  unfavorable  circum- 
stance has  hitherto  secured  it  from  the  claws  of  the  Harpy  Land 
Jobbers  yet  no  doubt  it  is  as  fertile  as  the  Land  on  the  East  side 
of  the  Lake  and  will  in  future  furnish  a  comfortable  retreat  for 
many  Industrious  Families."  On  this  map  there  is  an  evident 
confusion  of  the  Oswegatchie  and  Black  rivers.  The  earliest  map 
to  give  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  section  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  is  that  of  Macomb's  Purchase4  based  on  the  official  sur- 
vey of  1791.  Only  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Great  Tract  were 
run  out  and  the  interior  was  as  little  known  as  before.  Even  in 
this  map  Black  Lake,  the  Indian  River  and  Yellow  Lake  are  in- 
extricably confused  and  the  Oswegatchie  is  shown  far   from  its 
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true  course.     Not  until  the  survey  of  Simeon  DeWitt  in  1802  was 
the  topography  of  the  region  known. 

The  Indians  knew  only  little  more  about  the  section  than  did 
the  Whites.  This  was  a  hunting  ground,  claimed  by  no  nation 
and  never  used  as  a  permanent  abode.  Except  when  on  hunting 
expeditions  the  Indians  seem  not  to  have  traversed  this  ground. 
The  St.  Lawrence  on  the  one  side  and  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Richelieu  River  on  the  other  offered  so  much  easier  means  of 
communication  between  New  York  and  Canada  that  the  rivers 
of  the  interior  were  little  used.  However,  one  of  the  early  sur- 
veyors5 mentions  the  portage  between  Saranac  Lake  and  a  small 
lake  on  a  branch  of  the  Racket  as  being  much  used  by  the  various 
tribes.  The  Hudson,  Racket,  Saranac,  and  St.  Regis  are  here  only 
a  few  miles  apart  and  the  still  reaches  near  the  heads  of  the  streams 
were  easily  navigable  for  canoes.  In  Jefferson  County  there 
are  two  routes  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians :  one,  a  trail 
and  portage  from  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Chaumont 
River  to  French  Creek,6  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  and  the 
second,  the  Indian  River  with  a  portage  around  the  Falls  at  The- 
resa.7 Probably  the  first  white  man  to  traverse  this  region  was 
Father  Poncet,  a  Jesuit  missionary  who  in  1763  was  taken  by  the 
Mohawks  from  their  winter  villages  in  the  Mohawk  valley  to 
Montreal  by  this  latter  route.8 

II 

Migration  and  Settlement 

The  end  of  the  Revolution  marked  the  beginning  of  the  westward 
movement,  but  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  century  northern 
New  York  was  an  unexplored  wilderness.  Into  this  region  of 
rivers  and  forest  there  are  three  natural  passages.  Looking  at  a 
relief  map,  the  most  obvious  way  is  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
various  tributaries.  Not  only  does  the  great  river  offer  an  open 
highway,  but  the  Adirondacks  on  their  side  tend  to  shut  off  the 
region  from  easy  communication  with  the  east  and  south.  There 
are,  however,  two  ways  past  this  barrier  which  were  used  by  the 
pioneers:  one,  to  the  north  of  the  mountains,  leads  from  New 
England  across  Lake  Champlain;  the  other,  to  the  west,  from 
New  York  and  the  Mohawk  Valley,  follows  the  course  of  the 
Black  River.     The  old  route  between  Albany  and  Lake  Cham- 
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plain  by  Whitehall  and  Lake  George,  used  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  and  of  the  Revolution,  did  not  serve  as 
an  outlet  for  settlers  from  eastern  New  York.  The  Adirondacks 
and  Green  Mountains  form  a  nearly  continuous  mountain  range, 
divided  by  the  lake,  making  a  route  full  of  difficulties.  It  also  lay 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  direction  of  travel  and  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  opening  directly  to  the  westward,  drew  the  people  that  way. 
Thus  the  trans-Champlain  and  Black  River  routes  were  the 
principal  routes  of  ingress  to  the  region;  for  it  was  the  people  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  not  those  of  sparsely  settled  Canada, 
who  were  pushing  forward  the  frontier  and  seeking  new  homes  in 
the  wilderness. 

About  1797  the  stream  of  migration  first  reached  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  from  that  time  till  1812  the  region  steadily  grew  in 
population.  However,  the  proximity  to  the  boundary  when  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out  frightened  the  more  timid,  and 
not  only  was  immigration  retarded,  but  some  settlers  already  there 
went  back  to  the  older,  safer  regions  whence  they  had  come. 
From  1815  to  1825  was  a  second  period  of  rapid  growth.  But 
after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  North-West  was  brought 
into  so  much  closer  contact  with  the  East  that  the  advantage  of 
nearness,  formerly  held  by  northern  New  York,  was  to  a  great 
extent  counteracted,  and  the  cheap  lands  drew  people  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  instead  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Before  settlers  would  take  up  state  land,  even  after  all  Indian 
claims  were  extinguished,  some  method  had  to  be  adopted  whereby 
a  clear  title  could  be  secured .  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  guaran- 
tee to  the  settler  that  he  would  reap  the  benefits  of  his  labor.  To 
this  end,  therefore,  an  act9  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1786, 
providing  for  the  sale  of  all  unimproved  lands  in  the  state.  The 
land  was  to  be  laid  out  in  townships  and  the  townships  were  to  be 
divided  into  lots  of  640  acres.  Every  fourth  township  was  to  be 
sold  in  single  lots,  and  the  others  in  quarter  townships.  The 
land  was  to  be  sold  at  public  vendue  and  for  not  less  than  one 
shilling  an  acre,  one-fourth  down  and  the  rest  in  60  days.  There 
was  to  be  actual  settlement  on  every  640  acres  within  seven  years 
from  the  following  Januar}-;  otherwise  the  land  would  revert  to 
the  state.10 

Under  this  act  the  Ten  Towns  of  St.  Lawrence  County  were 
laid  off  in  two  ranges  of  five  each  along  the  river.     A  strip  of  land 
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in  what  is  now  the  western  part  of  Clinton  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Franklin  counties  was  set  apart  as  bounty  land  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  but  no  part  of  this  was  ever  patented  by  military 
claimants  and  so  it  was  sold  like  the  other  state  lands. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  intention  of  the  state  was  to  have 
the  land  sold  in  small  pieces  to  numerous  purchasers,  most  of  the 
Ten  Towns  were  bid  in  by  Alexander  Macomb  or  his  agents,  and 
eventually  all  the  Ten  Towns  went  to  Macomb  except  two  square 
miles  in  each  town  which  were  reserved  from  the  sale,  one  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Gospel  and  schools  and  one  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature.  Massena  was  sold  to  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  and 
others  in  single  lots.  The  rest  of  the  counties  of  Franklin  and  St. 
Lawrence,  all  of  Lewis,  and  Jefferson  with  the  exception  of  a  ten 
mile  square  patented  to  Peter  Penet  and  800  acres  on  Tibbet's 
Point,  was  bought  by  Macomb  in  1791  and  is  known  as  Macomb's 
Great  Purchase.11  For  this  tract  of  3,816,960  acres  Macomb  was 
to  pay  8  pence  an  acre,  one-sixth  down  and  the  residue  in  five 
equal  annual  installments.12  The  requirements  about  settlement 
were  the  same  as  those  in  the  act  of  1786  given  above. 

In  1792  Macomb  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties  and 
was  forced  to  assign  his  northern  lands  for  the  benefit  of  his  credit- 
ors. He  conveyed  to  Samuel  Ogden  the  four  townships  of  Hague, 
Cambray,  Oswegatchie,  and  DeKalb;  to  William  Constable  the 
towns  of  Madrid  (including  the  present  town  of  Waddington), 
Potsdam,  and  the  western  half  of  Stockholm;  and  to  William 
Edger  the  town  of  Lisbon  and  Canton,  except  a  tract  of  9,600 
acres  in  Lisbon  previously  patented  to  John  Tibbets.  In  the 
same  year  he  conveyed  to  William  Constable  Great  Tracts  IV,  V, 
and  VI;  and  in  1795  he  assigned  to  Daniel  McCormick  Great 
Tracts,  I,  II,  and  III.  The  land  was  then  transferred  in  smaller 
parcels  to  various  men  who  sold  it  out  to  settlers.13 

After  the  sale  of  lands  in  northern  New  York  by  the  state, 
settlement  was  delayed  for  a  time  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  still  held  Fort  Presentation14  and  people  from  Canada,  under 
British  administration,  had  come  over  and  started  improvements. 
Until  the  treaty  questions  were  adjusted,15  no  Americans  would 
come. 

Various  means  were  employed  by  the  proprietors  to  encourage 
settlement  on  their  respective  tracts.  Advertisements  were  put  in 
down  state  and  New  England  papers  and  agents  sent  through  those 
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parts  of  New  York  and  New  England  whence  came  most  of  the 
emigrants.16     Some  even  had  agents  in  France  and  England. 

Special  inducements  were  offered  in  different  cases.  Samuel 
Ogden,  owner  of  Oswegatchie,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  pro- 
prietor to  make  a  systematic  effort  to  get  settlers.  In  the  summer 
of  1796  he  sent  Nathan  Ford  as  his  agent  to  prepare  for  settlement. 

A  dam17  and  saw  mill  were  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegat- 
chie. Next  year  a  grist  mill  was  begun  and  soon  a  store  was 
opened  where  the  settler  might  procure  the  few  necessities  which 
he  could  not  supply  for  himself  and  might  pay  for  them  in  produce. 
Ford  early  saw  the  advantage  of  a  road  connecting  with  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  in  a  few  years  he  was  successful  in  opening  what  was 
known  as  the  Oswegatchie  State  Road18  from  Oswegatchie  to  Long 
Falls  (Carthage) .  As  soon  as  the  road  was  opened  he  sent  a  man 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  township  to  keep  open  house  for  the 
travellers  and  settlers  coming  into  the  country  from  the  south.19 
In  Morristown  the  proprietors  offered  to  mechanics  a  village  lot 
and  a  park  lot  of  five  acres  as  a  free  gift  on  condition  that  they 
carry  on  their  trade  for  five  years  and  within  a  limited  time  erect 
a  house  of  specified  dimensions.20  Several  lots  were  taken  up,  but 
only  one  or  two  fulfilled  the  conditions  giving  them  clear  title. 
On  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  town  of  Madrid  (now  Waddington), 
the  proprietors,  J.  Waddington,  D.  A.  and  T.  S.  Ogden,  built  a  dam 
across  the  south  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  main 
shore  and  Ogden  Island,  and  erected  various  mills  along  it.21 
These  men  had  the  reputation  of  being  "of  benevolent  dispositions, 
well  calculated  to  settle  a  new  country  and  have  used  every  possible 
means  to  promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  settlers." 
At  Antwerp  in  1816,  David  Parish,  the  proprietor,  erected  a  forge 
on  the  Indian  River.22  In  Rossie23  he  caused  ten  acres  to  be  cleared 
for  each  settler  and  supplied  each  family  with  provisions  for  the 
first  year,  seed  wheat,  and  a  cow,  besides  building  a  comfortable 
log  house  on  each  farm  and  furnishing  an  ox  team  to  every  one  of 
his  settlers.  For  these  they  were  to  pay  after  they  were  settled. 
In  Jefferson  County,  LeRay  came  himself  and  began  a  liberal 
system  of  settling  his  lands  in  Alexandria  and  Theresa;  opening 
roads,  building  bridges  and  mills,  and  offering  fair  inducements  to 
settlers.24 

On  the  other  hand,  contrary  circumstances  tended  to  discourage 
settlement  in  some  places.     Marvel  Ellis  contracted  with  William 
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Constable  for  the  township  of  Ellisburg,  for  which  he  paid  less 
than  one-fourth  down  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  the  rest.26  This 
mortgage  embarrassed  sales  and  retarded  settlement  until  the 
property  had  reverted  to  the  Constable  estate  several  years  after- 
wards. The  reputation  of  La  Farge  among  the  settlers  on  Penet's 
Square  and  elsewhere  was  exceedingly  bad  and  so  strong  a  prejudice 
was  aroused  that  no  inducement,  not  even  free  gift  at  his  hands, 
could  keep  settlers.26 

When  the  land  was  finally  put  on  sale  to  settlers,  the  different 
proprietors  off  ered  similar  terms.  All  early  sales  were  conditioned 
on  the  clearing  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  and  the  erection  of 
a  house.  In  St.  Lawrence  County27  land  near  the  river  brought 
from  10  shillings  ($1.25)  for  the  very  first  sales  to  $2.50.  Back 
land,  such  as  Cambray  (Gouverneur)  was  being  sold  for  $1.25. 
One-fourth  down  and  the  rest  in  three  equal  annual  installments 
was  the  ordinary  stipulation.  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties,  being 
more  accessible,  were  considered  of  greater  value.  Land  here 
ranged  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  and  went  as  high  as  $17  in  favored 
locations  before  1805.28 

In  some  sections,  notably  in  Jefferson  County,  certificates  were 
offered  to  people,  giving  them  a  certain  time  after  exploring  in 
which  to  go  and  bring  their  families  before  issuing  contracts.29  This 
practice  was  found  to  lead  to  speculation  and  was  soon  discon- 
tinued. Some  of  the  proprietors,30  like  Gouverneur  Morris,  gave 
deeds  in  return  for  the  first  payment  and  took  mortgages  for  the 
rest.  David  Parish,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  contracts  entitling 
to  deeds  upon  payment,  and  this  latter  method  proved  to  be  the 
more  satisfactory.  Though  La  Farge  and  other  proprietors  who 
were  strict  in  their  requirements  of  prompt  payments  were  con- 
sidered severe  and  were  heartily  disliked  by  the  settlers,  yet  in  a 
very  few  years  they  settled  up  with  the  inhabitants  and  conveyed 
by  deeds,  unencumbered,31  while  the  indulgence  of  more  popular 
men,  such  as  Le  Ray  and  Parish,  had  the  unfortunate  effect. of 
letting  the  settlers  get  deeply  in  debt.  The  War  of  1812,  followed 
by  the  cold  season  of  1816  in  which  crops  were  almost  total  fail- 
ures,32 caused  settlers  in  certain  localities  to  desert  their  homes. 
Mortgages  were  foreclosed,  and  much  of  the  land  reverted  to  the 
proprietors. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  pioneers  in  northern  New  York 
were  New  Englanders.     The  first  settlers  in  Lewis  County33  were 
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from  Connecticut  and  from  them  the  fame  of  the  Black  River 
country  spread  through  their  home  state  and  Massachusetts,  and 
in  the  next  ten  years  the  country  between  Tug  Hill  and  the  river 
rapidly  filled  up.  In  the  northern  part,  the  first  settlers  were  from 
Vermont,  soon  followed  by  emigrants  from  other  New  England 
states. 

An  early  attempt  at  settlement  in  Lewis  County  was  made  by 
the  Compagnie  de  New  York  on  the  so-called  Chassanis  Tract.34 
The  settlers  were  French  refugees  from  the  Revolution,  several  of 
them  possessing  considerable  wealth  and  accustomed  to  Parisian 
society.  These  people  were  not  fitted  for  frontier  life,  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  mismanaged,  and  finally  all  of  them  left,  to 
go  back  to  France  or  to  make  their  homes  in  more  settled  com- 
munities. There  was  also  a  small  settlement  of  French  at  Fort 
Covington,  Franklin  County,  originally  called  French  Mills.35 
About  1818  some  English  and  Scotch  came  to  this  region.36  These, 
with  several  colonies  from  other  parts  of  New  York,  notably 
Washington,  Otsego,  and  Fulton  counties,  made  up  practically  all 
the  non-New  England  population  of  early  days. 

The  settlers  in  the  St.  Lawrence  country  from  Vermont  came 
in  by  the  northern  route.  Winter  was  the  season  chosen  for 
traveling,  for  then  Lake  Champlain  could  be  crossed  on  the  ice, 
roads  impassable  for  wagons  were  easily  traversed  when  the  deep 
snows  made  sleighing  possible,  and  ice  also  covered  the  unbridged 
streams.37  This  journey  took  from  six  to  ten  days  under  favorable 
circumstances.38  A  settlement  was  started  at  Chateaugay  as 
early  as  1796  and  two  years  later  a  winter  road  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  was  opened  that  far.39  Beyond  led  only  blazed  trails  cut  by 
the  surveyors  and  pioneers  who  came  to  explore  the  region  before  set- 
tling. A  few  years  after  settlement  began,  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves undertook  to  improve  the  road  and  it  became  the  main 
thoroughfare  for  immigrants  from  Vermont.  The  first  comers  to 
Lawrence40  followed  this  route  to  Hopkinton  by  sleighs  and  pro- 
ceeded to  their  destination  after  the  snow  left.  Early  settlers  at 
Canton41  came  by  the  Chateaugay  Road  and  Trail  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  at  St.  Regis.  There  they  crossed  to  Canada  and 
went  up  the  river  on  that  side  until  opposite  Lisbon.  At  that 
point  they  recrossed  and  followed  a  blazed  trail  to  the  end  of  their 
journey. 

Immigrants  to  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties  came  by  Utica  and 
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Fort  Stanwix,  whence  they  made  their  way  by  a  line  of  marked 
trees  to  High  Falls  (Lyons  Falls)  and  thence  floated  down  the 
stream.42  Others  went  by  boat  down  Wood  Creek  and  the  Oswego 
River  to  Lake  Ontario  and  entered  Black  River  Bay,  Henderson 
Harbor,  or  Chaumont  Bay.43 

With  the  building  of  the  Oswegatchie  State  Road  in  lSOl^and, 
a  little  later,  the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike,  the  region  was  made 
more  accessible  and  land  began  to  be  taken  up  rapidly.  Inns  were 
established,  new  roads  were  opened,  and  the  country  advanced 
steadily  in  population  and  improvements.45  Settlement  at  Heuvel- 
ton46  and  other  points  off  the  main  lines  of  travel  was  commenced 
several  years  later  than  that  on  the  state  road,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  impassable  connecting  roads.  Not  only  was  it  with 
difficulty  that  settlers  could  find  their  way  in  to  these  interior 
points,  but  also  from  them  it  was  impossible  to  send  to  market 
the  bulky  products  which  frontiersmen  had  to  offer. 

Ill 

The  Exploitation  of  Resources 

All  of  northern  New  York,  when  settlement  began,  was  covered 
with  virgin  forest  of  spruce,  hemlock,  white  pine,  and  hard  woods. 
The  pioneer's  first  work  was  to  clear  the  land  for  crops,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  settlement  he  raised  most  of  the  products  neces- 
sary for  living.  Wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  live  stock,  and  other  food 
materials  were  raised  on  the  clearings.  The  forest  maples  furnished 
him  with  sugar.  Before  iron  workings  began,  houses  were  put  to- 
gether with  wooden  pins,  and  the  simple  household  utensils  needed 
on  the  frontier  were  brought  from  the  old  home  by  the  ox  team. 
But  to  be  self-supporting  on  the  land  was  not  enough.  Money 
must  be  obtained  with  which  to  meet  taxes  and  the  payments  due 
the  proprietor.  Fortunate  was  it  that  the  act  of  clearing  the 
land  provided  the  frontiersman  with  the  means  of  getting  cash, 
even  before  his  crops  would  bring  him  any  return.  Lumber  and 
pot  and  pearl  ashes  were  the  frontier  products  commanding  money 
in  the  Montreal  markets,  and  these  were  at  his  hand  in  quantity. 
Much  of  the  timber  was  of  a  length  and  quality  to  bring  high  prices. 
Spars  80  to  1 10  feet  in  length47  were  often  obtained.  Red  oak  grew 
in  abundance  in  the  lower  land  along  the  river  and  pipe  staves  of 
this  were  in  great  demand  by  the  West  India  trade.     The  abun- 
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dant  water  power  all  through  the  region  offered  innumerable  sites 
for  saw  mils,  and  these  were  the  first  signs  of  settlement. 

The  timber  not  valuable  as  lumber  could  be  burned  for  the  ashes. 
The  process  was  simple,  requiring  no  expensive  plant  or  skilled 
workmen.48  The  wood  ashes  from  open  fires  were  collected  and 
leached  in  barrels  or  tubs  and  the  lye  boiled  in  open  kettles  till 
the  potash  remained  as  a  black  residue  called  black  salts.  This 
might  be  sold  as  it  was  or  it  might  be  heated  again  to  burn  out 
the  carbon,  leaving  the  lighter  colored  and  more  valuable  substance 
known  as  pearl  ash.  At  Ogdensburg,49  and  other  villages,  mer- 
chants erected  pearl  ovens,  bought  the  salts  from  the  farmers,  and 
made  a  better  grade  of  pearl  ash  than  could  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  grist  mills,  which  soon  followed  the  building  of  the  saw 
mills  on  all  the  streams,  and  the  leaching  tubs  and  pearl  ovens  for 
the  making  of  ash  were  the  only  manufacturing  plants  in  the  early 
period. 

Fish  were  plentiful  in  the  streams  and  lakes.  The  muskalonge 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  rivers  were  well  known  to  the  Indians 
before  the  time  of  settlement.  Extensive  fishing  was  also  carried 
on  in  Chaumont  Bay  and  Lake  Champlain.50  Fur  bearing  animals 
were  found  in  the  forest  and  a  large  business  was  conducted  in 
peltries. 

The  years  during  the  War  of  1812  and  directly  following  were 
discouraging  ones.  Ogdensburg  was  captured  and  other  points 
across  the  border  were  invaded.  Many  settlers  went  back  to 
New  England.51  The  season  of  1816  was  cold  and  short,  so  that 
crops  failed.  Wheat  was  very  scarce,  flour  brought  $22  a  barrel,52 
and  potatoes  rose  to  the  then  unprecedented  price  of  $1.00  a 
bushel.  Many  failed  on  their  payments  and  mortgages  were  fore- 
closed. There  soon  came  a  reaction,  however,  and  a  second 
period  of  rapid  growth  and  development  followed.  The  popula- 
tion was  more  than  doubled  by  1825. 

After  the  land  was  cleared,  it  was  found  that  this  section  was 
well  adapted  for  grazing,  and  stock  raising  became  an  important 
occupation.  With  this  came  the  development  of  such  natural 
side-industries  as  leather  dressing  and  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese.  The  hemlock  forests  of  the  region  supplied  bark,  and 
soon  every  village  had  its  tannery.  In  1813  there  were  39  in  the 
three  counties  of  Lewis,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Lawrence.53  A  little 
later  there  was  built  at  Leyden  one  of  the  largest  establishments54 
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capable  of  preparing  40,000  sides  of  sole  leather  annually.  As 
means  of  transportation  improved,  dairying  came  forward  as  the 
more  prominent  industry  of  the  region,  and  butter  and  cheese 
bulked  more  and  more  in  the  trade. 

Franklin  county  proved  to  be  unsuited  to  the  raising  of  wheat, 
but  the  other  counties  soon  came  to  produce  it  in  quantity.  The 
towns  along  the  St.  Lawrence  were  particularly  successful  as  a 
wheat  section,  and  before  the  great  prairie  lands  of  the  Middle 
West  were  developed  "Hammond  wheat"  brought  fancy  prices. 
Corn  was  raised  in  abundance  and  distilleries  turned  it  into  an 
easily  marketable  commodity.  Oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  and 
hay  were  also  staple  products. 

Between  1825  and  1845,  after  the  pioneer  phase  was  passed 
and  before  the  development  of  dairying  as  the  specialized  industry 
of  the  North  Country,  there  came  a  period  of  diversified  manu- 
facturing. Few  of  these  products  were  made  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  export,  but  they  tended  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  import 
trade  by  making  the  communities  still,  to  a  great  extent,  self- 
sufficing. 

Franklin  County  was  particularly  successful  in  raising  potatoes. 
In  the  decade  between  1840  and  1850  over  forty  factories  for  the 
making  of  starch  were  established  in  the  county.55  When  potatoes 
brought  no  more  than  $.30  a  bushel,  this  was  a  profitable  business. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  potatoes  could  be  ex- 
ported to  distant  markets  where  prices  were  high,  and  so  starch - 
making  declined. 

Though  the  country  did  not  become  the  wool  producing  section 
that  many  had  anticipated,  nevertheless,  sheep  were  raised,  and 
enough  wool  was  produced  to  supply  the  fulling  mills  which  ap- 
peared in  nearly  every  growing  village.  Flax  was  also  grown  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demand  for  linen.  For  every 
fulling  mill  there  were  from  25  to  80  looms,  and  woolen,  linen, 
cotton,  and  mixed  goods  were  all  produced. 

Bog  iron  ore  was  found  in  considerable  quantities  all  through 
the  region  and  iron  working  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  to  appear.  In  1813  David  Parish  erected  the  first 
furnace56  in  northern  New  York,  on  the  Indian  River  at  Rossie. 
This  was  considered  of  such  importance  that  President  Monroe,57 
on  his  tour  through  the  country,  stopped  off  to  visit  the  Rossie 
plant.     Parish  soon  followed  this  with  one  at  Antwerp  and  in  1819 
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Le  Ray  got  a  furnace  in  operation  at  Carthage.  By  1835  more 
than  twenty  furnaces  were  scattered  over  the  country  and  forges 
were  built  in  connection  with  many  of  them.  Carthage  dates  its 
first  real  growth  from  the  beginning  of  the  iron  industry.58  The 
bog  ores  in  the  immediate  neighborhoods  furnished  the  materials 
and  the  forests  were  not  yet  so  far  destroyed  as  to  make  charcoal 
an  expensive  fuel.  The  main  reason  for  going  to  the  expense  of  a 
furnace  instead  of  a  bloomery  in  this  region  was  to  supply  the 
community  with  kitchen  ware  and  sugar  and  potash  kettles.  The 
product  of  several  of  these  furnaces  ran  as  high  as  three  or  four 
tons  of  iron  a  day.59 

While  most  of  the  iron  was  cast  for  kettles,  stoves,  and  imple- 
ments used  in  the  community,  it  was  also  admirably  adapted  for 
car  wheels  and  much  of  it  was  used  for  this  purpose,  finding  a 
ready  market  in  Rochester.60  In  some  places  nails61  were  made  by 
hand  before  the  invention  of  machinery.  These  cost  about  30c 
a  pound  and  were  an  important  item  in  the  expense  of  building. 
At  Parishville  was  established  in  1831  a  fork  and  hoe  factory62  ex- 
porting 20,000  implements  a  year  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
discovery  of  iron  mines  further  west,  and  the  use  of  coal  instead 
of  charcoal  in  smelting  led  to  the  gradual  decay  of  the  iron  indus- 
try. 

A  rich  vein  of  lead63  was  also  found  at  Rossie  and  for  some  time 
extensive  lead  works  were  conducted  there,  but  the  venture 
proved  to  be  a  losing  investment  and  they  were  finally  closed. 
At  Redwood  a  glass  factory64  was  opened  in  1833.  The  sand  used 
for  the  glass  was  obtained  by  crushing  Potsdam  sandstone  found 
in  the  vicinity  and  $40,000  worth  of  glass  was  made  annually. 

These  industries  were  all  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  growing  up 
because  of  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing in  the  various  articles  from  without.  But  with  the  advent  of 
the  railroad,  bringing  the  city  factory-made  products  to  the  country 
with  little  expense,  and  taking  in  exchange  bulky  and  perishable 
produce  which  before  was  waste,  these  small  establishments 
gradually  disappeared.  Instead  of  spreading  its  energy  in  the 
production  in  small  quantities  of  diverse  commodities,  it  began  to 
concentrate  on  a  few,  and  the  region  gave  itself  up  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  one  specialty  for  which  it  was  by  nature  best  fitted — 
dairying  and  allied  agricultural  pursuits. 
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IV 
Transportation 

The  changes  and  improvements  in  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion are  among  the  greatest  factors  in  the  development  from  the 
frontier  to  the  complex  and  settled  community  life.  In  1786 
when  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  put  on 
sale,  all  that  section  behind  the  Adirondacks  was  an  unexplored 
wilderness,  accessible  only  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  waterway  from  Albany  and  New  York  though 
round-about  was  almost  continuous.  From  the  Mohawk  at 
Rome  to  Wood  Creek  was  a  carry  of  only  six  miles.  From  there 
travellers  could  go  by  boat  to  Oneida  Lake  and  thence  by  the 
Oswego  River  to  Lake  Ontario.  Lake  boats  could  navigate  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie.  Just  below  this 
point  the  rapids  begin  and  small  boats,  batteaux,  and  rafts  took 
passengers  and  freight  down  to  Montreal.  The  various  rivers  con- 
necting the  interior  with  the  St.  Lawrence  were  the  main  routes  of 
travel  through  the  region  and  were  early  declared  public  highways. 
Later  they  were  used  mainly  for  the  floating  of  logs,  but  before 
the  period  of  extensive  road  building  they  carried  the  settler  to 
mill  and  to  market.  Boats  of  8  to  10  tons  could  navigate  the 
Natural  Canal  connecting  the  Grass  and  the  Oswegatchie.  Dur- 
ham boats65  ran  regularly  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  St.  Regis  and 
the  Racket,  and  sometimes  down  to  Montreal.  For  a  few  years 
a  steamboat  connected  Rossie  on  the  Indian  River  with  Lyons 
Landing  and  Heuvelton  on  the  Oswegatchie.66  Locks67  were  built 
around  the  natural  dam  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  and 
it  was  proposed  to  build  a  canal  around  the  rapids  above  Ogdens- 
burg,  making  the  river  navigable  to  the  Black  Lake  outlet,  so  that 
the  iron  from  Rossie  could  be  transported  by  boat  directly  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  this  project  was  never  carried  out. 

Water  transportation  into  and  in  the  region  was  not,  however, 
sufficient  in  a  country  where  rivers  were  frozen  over  for  a  third  of 
the  year.  Roads  were  a  necessity  for  its  development.  The  first 
attempt  toward  road  building  of  which  we  have  record  is  the 
petition  to  the  legislature  presented  in  1791  by  Arthur  Noble  and 
Baron  Steuben,68  landowners  in  northern  Oneida  County,  asking 
that  the  State  build  a  road  "from  the  Little  Falls  on  the  Mohawk 
to  the  Falls  on  the  Black  River  which  runs  into  Lake  Ontario." 
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The  reasons  offered  for  the  advisability  of  state  aid  were  that  it 
would  open  trade  with  the  nearby  part  of  Canada,  would  increase 
the  value  of  the  state  lands  not  yet  sold,  and  would  greatly  facilitate 
settlement.  The  committee  reported  favorably  but  no  action 
seems  to  have  been  taken.  The  first  road  actually  built  was  the 
one  known  as  the  Old  French  Road69  built  by  the  agent  of  La  Com- 
pagnie  de  New  York  in  1797.  It  extended  from  Cape  Vincent  to 
the  High  Falls  on  the  Black  River  (Lyons  Falls).  The  road  was 
cleared  of  timbers  but  there  were  no  bridges  and  as  more  conven- 
ient routes  were  developed  this  fell  into  disuse. 
Lj,  The  proprietors  of  large  tracts  attempted  to  build  roads  which 
would  really  make  accessible  the  lands  they  were  anxious  to  sell 
to  settlers,  but  jealous  fears  that  others  might  reap  more  benefits 
than  they,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  far  from  the  scene  itself 
tended  to  make  these  little  better  than  paths  through  the  woods. 
And  so  it  was  over  such  trails,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  with  their 
ox-teams  that  the  earliest  settlers  found  their  way  by  land  into  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Nathan  Ford  at  Oswegatchie  was  one  of  the  most  interested 
in  road  building.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  summer  of 
1797  he  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  state  road  from  the 
Mohawk  up  into  the  neighborhood  of  Oswegatchie.  Such  a  road, 
he  felt  sure,  would  turn  the  flood  of  migration  from  the  West  and 
the  country  would  soon  settle  itself.  Commerce,  especially  the 
fur  trade,  would  go  to  Albany  instead  of  to  Montreal.  Also  timber 
thieves70  were  cutting  much  valuable  lumber  in  the  northern  part, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  being  brought  to 
justice  because  of  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  All  Ford's  letters  to  influential  people  interested 
in  the  region,  such  as  Samuel  Ogden,  Thomas  L.  Ogden,  Gouver- 
nuer  Morris,  and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  urge  this  road  project. 
"I  have  no  idea  of  putting  up  with  such  a  thing  as  they  have  made 
through  Chateaugay  which  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  an 
apology  for  a  road"71  he  wrote  in  1901. 

The  first  step  towards  the  actual  building  of  the  road  was  the 
sending  in  September  1801  of  Captain  Edsal  to  make  the  prelimi- 
nary survey.  The  original  route,  direct  from  Oxbow  to  High  Falls 
on  the  Black  River,  had  to  be  given  up  becuse  of  the  swamps  en- 
countered, and  the  road  was  finally  run  from  Oswegatchie  to 
Oxbow  and  thence  to  Long  Falls  (Carthage) .     The  work  was  finish- 
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ed  so  that  on  October  29  of  that  year  Ford  wrote72  that  he  should 
get  the  road  completed  for  sleighs  that  winter.  The  next  summer 
Judge  Ford  brought  a  wagon  over  the  road  from  the  Mohawk  to 
Ogdensburg  (Ford's  settlement  in  Oswegatchie) .  There  was  a 
bridge  across  the  west  branch  of  Black  Lake  (Indian  River)  and 
crossways  over  the  worst  places,  but  the  Oswegatchie  and  Black 
rivers  had  to  be  forded  or  ferried.73  This  road,  known  first  simply 
as  the  Oswegatchie  Road,  was  opened  by  subscriptions  among  the 
landholders,  but  the  funds  raised  proved  inadequate,  some  subscrib- 
ers were  much  displeased  by  the  change  of  route  and  refused  to 
pay  their  pledges,  so  that  the  money  necessary  to  make  and  keep 
a  road  which,  according  to  Ford,  would  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
could  not  be  obtained.  Two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  road, 
it  was  in  such  bad  condition  that  a  company  of  settlers  coming  to 
De  Kalk  had  to  stop  at  Oxbow  and  build  boats  to  carry  part  of 
their  load.154 

In  1804  state  aid  was  obtained.  A  lottery75  was  authorized  to 
raise  $22,000  with  10%  added  for  expenses,  $12,000  of  which  was 
appropriated  for  a  road  "from  or  near  the  head  of  the  Long  Falls 
in  the  County  of  Oneida  to  the  mills  of  Nathan  Ford  at  Oswegat- 
chie, St.  Lawrence  County."  This  work  was  finished  two  years 
later  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  authorized  as  part  of  the  post76 
road  from  Harrisburg  on  the  Black  River,  through  the  Ten  Towns, 
to  Piatt sburg  on  Lake  Champlain.  This  road  opened  up  to  settle- 
ment the  country  through  which  it  passed,  and  until  the  building 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike  in  1812  was  the  only  important 
route  of  communication  with  the  Mohawk  and  New  York. 

In  this  same  period  there  were  several  roads  across  the  northern 
part  of  this  country,  the  most  important  being  the  old  Chateaugay 
Road  mentioned  before,  but  there  were  no  bridges  and  so  this 
route  into  the  North  Country  was  almost  impassable  except  in 
winter.  In  the  petition  for  the  organization  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,7'  February  1802,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  county  was  "That  between  the  Ten  Townships  and 
Plattsburg,  much  of  the  way  there  is  no  road  and  the  remainder 
of  the  way  is  a  very  bad  one."  In  1808  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Franklin  County  voted78  that  $850  be  spent  for  roads  and 
bridges,  and  from  that  date,  according  to  the  evidence  of  town  and 
county  records,  the  facilities  for  travel  were  much  improved. 

Soon  after  settlement,  agitation  for  a  direct  route  to  Albany 
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was  begun.  As  a  result,  in  1808  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature79 for  the  building  of  a  state  road  from  Canton  to  Chester 
where  it  would  connect  with  a  road  from  Plattsburg  to  Albany. 
"A  road  from  Caldwell  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  to  Canton  in 
St.  Lawrence  County  will  be  opened  in  1810  and  will  much  shorten 
the  distance  to  Albany. ' ' 80  The  road  was  opened  but  soon  fell  into 
disuse.  It  ran  through  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  making  it  a 
road  of  difficult  grades.  The  country  through  which  it  ran  was  a 
wilderness  and  not  such  as  would  encourage  settlement.  Though 
the  road  was  soon  given  up  it  continued  to  appear  on  maps  of  the 
state  down  to  1847. 

However,  interest  in  direct  roads  crossing  the  mountains  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  Canton-Chester  road.  In  1810  acts81  were 
passed  appointing  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  road  from  Johns- 
town to  Oxbow  Lake  and  from  Oxbow  Lake  to  the  Grass  River. 
Within  the  next  five  years  came  several  acts82  relative  to  a  road 
from  the  foot  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  (Ogdens- 
burg)  to  Albany.  Lay's  map  of  1812  gives  a  road  from  Fishouse 
(just  north  of  Johnstown)  to  Russell,  connecting  with  a  road  from 
Russell  to  Hamilton  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ( Waddington) .  About 
the  same  time  a  third  road  across  the  Adirondacks,  this  time  from 
Hopkinton  to  North-West  Bay  on  Lake  Champlain83  was  opened. 
Taxes  were  to  be  levied  for  four  years  for  its  support  and  it  was 
then  to  become  a  highway.  Like  the  others  this  too  was  travelled 
somewhat  and  in  1820  it  was  declared  a  post  road,84  but  it  fell  into 
decay  and  soon  became  impassible.  About  1850  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reopen  it.85 

In  1807  was  passed  the  general  Turnpike  Act86  and  with  that 
began  a  new  phase  in  road  building.  Under  this  act,  private 
companies  were  formed  to  build  and  operate  trunk  lines  as  toll 
roads.  The  roadways  of  these  turnpikes  were  required  to  be  not 
less  than  four  rods,  twenty-eight  feet  of  which  was  to  be  bedded 
with  stone,  gravel,  sand,  or  other  hard  substance  and  faced  with 
gravel  or  broken  stone.  These  were  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  dirt  roads  and  now  the  streams  were  also  properly  bridged, 
doing  away  with  the  dangerous  necessity  of  fording  or  ferrying. 

Three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Turnpike  Act,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Turnpike  Company87  was  chartered  to  build  a  road  from 
Carthage  to  Malone,  through  the  interior  of  St.  Lawrence  County. 
It  was  supported  by  the  sale  of  lands  subscribed  along  its  route. 
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In  the  records  of  the  town  of  Hopkinton88  for  1810  is  an  appropri- 
ation of  $500  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike  Company  on  condition 
that  the  road  be  located  on  a  certain  route.  In  the  petition  to  the 
legislature89  dated  February  13,  1812,  it  is  said  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence Turnpike  is  opened  the  whole  distance  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  finished  within  the  year.  The  building  of  this  road 
made  necessary  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  Long  Falls  to  supersede 
the  ferry. 

The  Ogdensburg  Turnpike,  chartered  two  years  after  the  St. 
Lawrence,  ran  from  Carthage  to  Ogdensburg  by  Antwerp,  Rossie, 
and  Morristown. 90  David  Parish  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors 
to  this  as  well  as  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Parish ville  turnpikes.91 
The  Black  River  and  Sacket's  Harbor  Turnpike  connected  Low- 
ville  and  Sacket's  Harbor92  and  with  the  Lewis  and  Utica  turnpikes 
made  through  connections  to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Though  these 
roads  greatly  accelerated  settlement  in  the  regions  through  which 
they  passed,  they  were  losing  investments  to  the  stockholders. 
They  soon  became  too  much  of  a  burden  for  individuals  to  keep 
up  and,  after  struggling  along  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  one  after 
another  was  turned  over  to  the  several  towns  through  which  it  ran, 
to  be  a  public  highway. 

In  1827  a  bill  passed  the  legislature  providing  that  the  route  for  a 
fourth  trans-mountain  road,  this  time  from  Hopkinton  to  Port 
Kent,  be  surveyed  and  leveled;93  $25,836  were  to  be  applied 
for  the  construction  and  three  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  erect  toll  bridges  and  take  charge  of  the  road. 
In  1832  this  was  established  as  a  post  road94  and  the  next  year  a 
line  of  stages  was  started  between  Port  Kent  and  Hopkinton.95 

The  legislature  in  1847  passed  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
plank  road  companies.96  Companies  were  organized  at  once  and 
in  ten  years  nearly  twice  that  number  of  companies  in  northern 
New  York  had  been  chartered.  The  roads  so  built  were  short,  in 
most  cases  merely  joining  neighboring  towns,  but  the  Morristown 
and  Hammond  plank  road  formed  part  of  a  continuous  plank  road 
connection  with  a  route  leading  to  Utica,  Rome,  and  Watertown, 
and  terminating  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Morristown.  In  many 
cases  they  followed  the  beds  of  the  old  turnpikes.  These  too  soon 
became  public  highways. 

Though  the  building  and  improvement  of  roads  was  a  strong 
factor  in  increasing  immigration,  it  was  merely  because  these  im- 
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proved  highways  made  travel  easier  and  communication  with  the 
outside  world  more  close.  So  long  as  the  exports  of  the  country 
were  bulky  articles  such  as  a  frontier  and  agricultural  region  pro- 
duced, wagon  transportation  by  land  was  impractical.  Realizing 
this,  and  with  the  Erie  Canal  project  as  an  example,  the  promoters 
of  the  region  began  as  far  back  as  1823  to  consider  the  practica- 
bility of  building  canals  into  the  country  to  furnish  water  com- 
munication with  New  York.  In  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Ogdensburg  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  a  canal  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain.97  The  plan  proposed  to  use  the 
Oswegatchie,  Natural  Canal,  and  Grass  River  to  Canton.  A 
survey  was  authorized  by  the  state  and  the  highest  level  found  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  900  feet.  Chateaugay  Lake,  it  was 
thought,  would  furnish  water  for  the  higher  levels,  and  locks  or 
inclined  planes  could  be  used  to  cross  the  ridge. 

Two  years  later,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  commended  the 
project  in  his  message98  to  the  legislature,  saying  that  "a  canal  be- 
tween the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Champlain  would  be  at- 
tached with  important  benefits,  by  opening  a  valuable  market 
within  our  own  territory  and  by  affording  an  equivalent  for  the 
privation  of  a  free  use  of  that  river.  Duties  have  been  imposed 
on  our  products  sent  to  Canada  and  it  is  believed  that  the  British 
Government  have  declined  a  negotiation  respecting  the  free 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  .  .  .  The  contemplated  canal  be- 
tween that  river  and  Lake  Champlain  would  relieve  the  northern 
inhabitants  of  this  state  of  the  embarrassments  of  a  foreign  market." 

As  late  as  183699  the  project  was  still  discussed,  but  it  was  found 
impractical,  railroads  were  coming  into  favor,  and  the  idea  of  a 
canal  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  Black  River  with  its  forty  and  more  miles  of  navigable 
waters  flowing  directly  north  from  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  offered  a  greater  inducement  for  a  waterway.  A  connection 
between  this  river100  and  the  Erie  Canal  was  also  suggested  by  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  in  1825  and  a  few  months  later  an  act  passed  the 
legislature101  providing  for  a  survey  of  canal  routes,  including  "the 
most  eligible  route  from  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Black  River  and  thence  to  the  St.  Lawrence  at  or  near  Ogdens- 
burg." A  survey  was  made  from  Rome  to  High  Falls102  and  in  1828 
the  Black  River  Canal  Company  was  incorporated.  The  canal 
and  river  navigation  were  to  be  completed  within  three  years. 
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This  condition  was  not  fulfilled  and  the  company  expired  by  its 
own  limitation.103  The  year  following  (1830)  a  second  company 
was  incorporated104  and  again  nothing  was  accomplished.  Under 
an  act  of  1836105  work  was  finally  commenced,  but  owing  to  financial 
and  political  difficulties  the  work  dragged  and  no  part  of  the  canal 
was  opened  until  1850, 106  and  it  was  not  completed  to  the  Black 
River  till  five  years  later.107  The  project  of  a  continuation  to  Og- 
densburg  was  abandoned  after  the  building  of  the  railroad. 

About  1830  canals  began  to  be  superseded  in  the  public  esti- 
mation by  railroads.  The  projected  canal  across  the  northern 
counties  was  given  up  and  a  railroad108  to  run  from  Ogdensburgby 
way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  valley  of  the  Winooski  and  Con- 
necticut rivers  to  Boston  took  its  place.  At  meetings  held  in  1830 
at  Montpelier  and  Ogdensburg  it  was  estimated  that  passengers 
and  freight  could  be  taken  over  the  whole  route  in  thirty-five  hours. 
At  first  national  and  state  aid  was  sought  but  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  if  the  roads  were  to  be  built,  it  would  be  with  local 
private  capital.  As  early  as  1835  a  company  was  formed109  in 
Vermont  and  the  next  year  the  Lake  Champlain  and  Ogdensburg 
Railroad  Company  was  chartered110  to  build  a  road  from  Ogdens- 
burg to  connect  with  the  Vermont  road.  Several  routes  were  dis- 
cussed and  surveys  were  made  from  Ogdensburg  to  Plattsburg  by 
way  of  Canton  and  Pierpont  and  thence  to  Malone,111  between 
Ogdensburg  and  Port  Kent,112  following  the  St.  Regis  and  Ausable 
rivers  for  the  main  part  of  the  way,  and  also  from  Ogdensburg  to 
Rouses  Point,  where  it  would  be  possible  to  bridge  the  lake  and  so 
connect  directly  with  the  eastern  roads. 

Finally  in  1845  the  Northern  Railroad  Company113  was  incorpor- 
ated to  build  a  road  by  the  last  mentioned  route  and  about  the 
same  time  a  company  was  formed  in  Vermont.  In  1849  a  road 
was  opened  making  connections  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Boston 
and  the  following  year  the  Northern  was  also  completed.  Though 
a  total  loss  to  the  stockholders,  this  railroad  has  been  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  country  through  which  it  passes. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  counties  were  also  giving  attention  to 
the  new  mode  of  transportation.  In  1832  the  Watertown  and 
Rome  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated114  and  on  the  canal  and 
railroad  map  of  1836  the  road  appears  as  projected.  The  charter 
of  this  company  was  repeatedly  renewed  and  in  November  1848115 
work  was  actually  begun.     The  road  was  finished  to  Watertown 
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within  three  years  and  the  next  year  to  Cape  Vincent.  The  open- 
ing of  this  road  left  the  interior  section  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Jeffer- 
son stranded  between  two  lines,  so  in  1852  the  Potsdam  and  Water- 
town  Company116  was  formed  and  five  years  later  the  road  was 
opened  from  Watertown  to  Potsdam  Junction  (Norwood)  where 
it  connected  with  the  Northern  Railroad.  In  1860  the  Potsdam 
and  Watertown  was  consolidated  with  the  Watertown  and  Rome 
under  the  name  of  the  Watertown,  Rome  and  Cape  Vincent  ;117 
and  Potsdam  and  Watertown  Railroad;  soon  changed  to  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg. 

Lewis  County  too,  though  the  Black  River  Canal  was  still  in- 
complete, caught  the  railroad  fever.  Rival  routes  through  the 
Black  River  country  were  urged,  terminating  at  Rome,  Herkimer, 
and  Utica.  Early  in  1853  the  Black  River  Railroad  Company118 
was  formed  to  build  a  road  from  Herkimer  to  Clayton.  Immedi- 
ately following,  the  Black  River  and  Utica  Railroad  Company 
was  chartered119  to  build  a  road  by  way  of  Boonville  and  Carthage 
to  Clayton.  Rome,  not  to  be  outdone,  organized  the  Ogdensburg, 
Clayton,  and  Rome  Railroad  Company.120  The  road  to  Herkimer 
was  soon  given  up,  but  the  other  two  continued  to  be  rivals.  In 
August  the  Black  River  and  Utica  road  was  begun  and  in  1855  it 
was  opened  to  Boonville.121  Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the 
Ogdensburg,  Clayton,  and  Rome  Railroad  began  work  but  no 
part  of  it  was  finished  and  five  years  later  it  was  abandoned.  The 
opening  of  the  Black  River  and  Utica  road  had  the  result,  feared 
by  the  Romans,  of  entirely  diverting  the  trade  of  Lewis  County 
from  Rome,  where  it  had  formerly  gone,  to  Utica.  After  the 
coming  of  the  railroads,  northern  New  York  ceased  to  be  an 
isolated  section  and  took  her  place  as  a  vital  part  of  the  Empire 
State. 

V 

Trade 

In  such  a  uniform  society  as  a  frontier  settlement  presents, 
there  is,  at  first,  no  opportunity  for  local  trade,  all  having  the 
same  products  in  surplus  and  the  same  wants  to  be  supplied. 
Consequently,  the  trade  depends  on  distant  markets.  The  natural 
market,  in  fact  the  only  possible  market  for  northern  New  York 
was  found  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  ;122  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  were  foreign  ports  and  the  consequent  hostile  legislation  to 
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such  trade,  it  was  not  till  the  building  of  artificial  routes  of  trans- 
portation, the  canals  and  the  railroads,  that  the  home  markets 
began  to  turn  this  trade  in  their  direction.  The  foreign  trade  of 
the  ports  of  Lower  Canada  demanded  just  such  frontier  products 
as  northern  New  York  had  to  offer,  i.  e.  lumber  and  ash  at  first, 
and  flour,  grain,  whiskey,  and  cattle  a  little  later.  To  reach 
Boston  or  Albany,  the  two  nearest  markets  in  the  home  country, 
would  have  required  long  wagon  journeys  at  a  time  when  freight 
rates  by  land  were  prohibitive,  or  round-about  water  carriage, 
necessitating  several  transfers  of  cargo  at  great  expense.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  St.  Lawrence  would  take  their  lumber — made 
into  rafts  or  arks  and  loaded  with  ashes  and  other  products — directly 
to  the  ports  of  Lower  Canada  for  little  or  nothing.  Thus  the  St. 
Lawrence  played  to  the  region  north  of  the  Adirondacks  a  part 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  trans-Allegany 
section,  taking  its  commerce  to  a  foreign  port  and  tending  to  cut 
it  off  more  completely  from  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 

The  beginning  of  the  export  trade  is  probably  the  raft123  of  2800 
boards  sent  by  Nathan  Ford  to  Montreal  in  1797  and  for  which  he 
hoped  to  get  $380.  It  was  soon  followed  by  others,  so  that  in  1802 
a  missionary  in  the  Black  River  region  wrote,124  "There  is  a  constant 
trade  by  boats  carried  on  with  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Quebec, 
principally  in  flour  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  The  voyage  is  per- 
formed as  far  as  Kingston  in  a  day  (from  Brownville)  and  from 
Montreal  in  a  week."  Two  years  later  Ford  paraphrased125  "In 
olden  times  'all  the  world  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  taxed'  but  in 
modern  days  all  the  world  go  to  Montreal  with  rafts."   • 

This  trade  opened  up  a  great  opportunity  to  those  places  situ- 
ated at  the  mouths  of  the  largest  rivers,  and  it  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  early  development  of  Cape  Vincent,  Sacket's  Harbor, 
Ogdensburg,  Massena,  and  Fort  Covington.  These  ports  soon 
became  important  shipping  points,  for  their  vicinities.  The  busi- 
ness of  building  arks  and  rafts  became  a  very  profitable  industry 
employing  many  men.126  These  rafts  were  made  up  of  from  18  to 
24  sections.  Just  above  the  LaChine  Rapids  these  were  separated 
and  floated  down  one  by  one;  otherwise  there  was  great  danger 
that  they  would  be  broken  on  the  rocks.  The  arks127  were  huge 
barges  of  sawn  timbers  which  would  carry  a  large  load  of  lumber 
or  several  hundred  barrels  of  ash.  When  it  reached  its  destination, 
the  ark  itself  was  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber.  In  1810  $60,000 
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of  timber  was  rafted  to  Quebec  by  one  man,  all  cut  from  his  own 
land.128  The  lumber  business  decreased  with  the  progress  of  settle- 
ment, but  certain  qualities  of  timber  still  continued  to  be  ex- 
ported. Pearl  ash  brought  $200-1300  a  ton  on  the  Montreal 
market.129  By  1805  over  one  thousand  tons  of  ash  had  been  shipped 
from  Sacket's  Harbor  alone.130  In  1806  $3500 was  received  for  the 
potash  exported  from  this  region,  in  1807  $6000,  and  in  1808 
$9000.131 

After  the  war  the  export  of  steers,  beef,  sheep,  and  horses  in- 
creased rapidly  and  soon  took  the  place  of  ashes  in  furnishing 
money  for  taxes  and  land  payments.  In  the  30's  the  value  of  the 
annual  surplus  in  live  stock  for  Lewis  County  totaled  $100, 000. 132 
Jefferson  County  was  exporting  four  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and 
horses  were  also  a  source  of  much  revenue. 

The  first  import  trade  seems  to  have  been  from  Montreal  in 
return  for  the  products  sent  to  that  port.  This  would  seem  the 
natural  trading  point  for  the  whole  St.  Lawrence  country,  but  the 
fact  that  Samuel  Ogden  had  a  brother  there  who  was  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  region  may  have  added  encouragement. 
The  earliest  order  of  goods133  of  which  we  know,  was  that  sent  by 
Ford  to  Montreal  with  the  first  raft  in  1797.  It  included  three 
barrels  of  rum,  fifteen  bushels  of  salt,  two  casks  of  nails,  window 
glass,  and  tin.  Before  his  grist  mill  at  Ogdensburg  was  com- 
pleted (December  1798),  the  settlers  had  to  procure  the  little  flour 
they  used  from  Montreal.134 

After  a  little,  the  inhabitants  found  it  more  advantageous  to 
obtain  salt  from  the  Salt  Springs  (Syracuse)  than  from  Montreal. 
It  was  shipped  from  Oswego  by  boat  to  Sacket's  Harbor  or  Oswe- 
gatchie  and  thence  distributed  to  the  settlements.  In  the  fall  of 
1801  the  arrival  of  one  hundred  twenty  barrels  of  salt  at  Ogdens- 
burg was  recorded  as  a  noteworthy  event.135 

After  the  War  of  1812,  the  settlements  began  to  acquire  a  less 
frontier-like  character.  The  inhabitants  no  longer  depended  solely 
on  the  products  of  their  own  land.  Articles  considered  luxuries 
to  the  early  pioneer  were  brought  in  and  soon  became  necessities. 
These  imports,  however,  did  not  come  from  Montreal  in  return  for 
the  lumber,  cattle,  and  ashes.  These  commanded  cash  payment 
and  the  money  thus  received  was  used  to  bring  various  articles  of 
merchandise,  especially  groceries,  from  New  York.     To  such  a 
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trade  the  poor  roads  were  not  the  deterrent  that  they  were  for  the 
carrying  of  the  bulky  products  which  made  up  the  exports. 

Between  the  years  1814  and  1826  the  increase  in  imports  to 
Lewis,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  from  the  south  was 
three  hundred  tons  annually.136  In  the  latter  year  Lewis  alone  im- 
ported 535  tons,  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  was  merchandise. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Oswego  Canal137  in  1828,  connecting  Lake 
Ontario  with  the  Erie  Canal,  not  only  was  an  impetus  given  to 
this  import  trade,  but  there  also  began  to  be  a  divergence138  in  the 
export  trade  from  the  southern  counties  of  Lewis  and  Jefferson, 
about  one-half  of  it  still  going  to  Montreal,  but  the  other  half 
finding  its  way  through  the  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals  to  New  York, 
or  by  way  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

Shortly  after  this,  railroads  connecting  St.  Lawrence  and  Frank- 
lin counties  with  Boston  began  to  be  advocated,  and  in  1838  the 
estimated  trade  of  these  counties  to  go  Bostonward  was  over 
$140,000.  Montreal  still  held  the  lumber  market,  but  dairying 
was  coming  forward  as  the  prominent  industry  of  the  region,  and 
butter  and  cheese  were  increasing  in  importance  in  the  list  of  exports. 

By  1850  the  railroads  had  been  completed,  and  with  their  advent 
the  products  of  the  northern  counties  found  their  way  to  New 
England  markets.  With  Boston's  importation  of  white  pine  by 
rail  from  the  St.  Lawrence  county,  the  Montreal  trade,  which  for 
half  a  century  had  been  the  main  dependence  of  the  region,  was  at 
an  end.  Boston,  however,  held  her  advantage  but  a  short  time, 
forinl857139  the  Potsdam  and  Watertown  Railroad  was  opened, 
making  with  the  Watertown  and  Rome  Railroad  direct  communi- 
cation with  New  York,  and  the  trade  went  southward. 

The  coming  of  the  railroads  marked  the  last  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  of  transportation.  Land  freight  rates  dropped 
from  20c,  40c,  and  even  60c  to  3c  a  ton  mile.140  In  Franklin  County 
the  results  were  especially  striking.  Land,  before  the  coming  of 
the  railroad  scarcely  worth  the  investment  of  labor,  more  than 
doubled  in  value,  in  some  instances  advancing  as  much  as  five 
hundred  per  cent.141  Perishable  farm  products  could  be  sent  to  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Boston  where  formerly  the  surplus 
would  have  been  wasted  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  markets. 
By  1860  this  whole  region  had  become,  with  the  exception  of 
Watertown  and  a  few  of  the  larger  villages,  a  strictly  dairying 
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country,  sending  almost  its  whole  output  to  feed  the  growing  city 
on  the  North  River,  and  receiving  in  exchange  manufactured  goods 
of  all  sorts.  But  probably  the  greatest  benefit  brought  by  the 
railroad  to  northern  New  York  was  the  doing  away  with  the  barter 
or  trade  in  goods.142  Ever  since  Nathan  Ford  opened  his  store  at 
Ogdensburg,  farm  produce  was  exchanged  principally  for  dry 
goods  and  groceries.  Labor  was  given  "store  pay"  and  black 
salts  passed  as  currency.  Lumber  and  cattle  were  the  products 
depended  on  for  commanding  specie  payment.  The  cash  system 
was  the  gift  of  the  railroad. 

Of  all  the  complex  phases  in  the  development  of  the  region  from 

a  wilderness,  unmarked  by  even  Indian  trails,  to  a  community, 

rural  to  be  sure,  but  dotted  with  villages,  crossed  with  railroads 

and  crisscrossed  with  highways,  nothing  is  more  significant  than 

the  changes  in  modes  of  transportation  and  their  effect  on  the 

character  and  direction  of  trade.     In  the  beginning,  before  there 

were  artificial  routes  of  trade  open  to  the  settlers,  Montreal  was 

the  Rome  to  which  all  roads  led.     To  this  port,  carried  by  the  St. 

Lawrence  and  her  tributaries,  went  the  forest  giants  to  make  masts 

and  hulls  for  the  ships  of  His  Majesty's  navy,  and  with  them  went 

the  ash  of  their  lesser  neighbors.     So  necessary  did  this  trade  seem, 

that  in  1808  when  the  Embargo  was  passed,  the  inhabitants  felt 

with  the  New  Englanders,  that  it  meant  their  ruin  and  therefore 

evaded  it  so  far  as  possible.     After  the  war,  though  cattle  had 

become  the  chief  export,  Montreal  was  still  the  market.    The  North 

Country  was  almost  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state 

and  nation. 

With  the  era  of  turnpikes  and  canals,  came  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  bring  into  closer  relations,  northern  New  York  and  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  state.  Goods,  instead  of  going 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  might  now  be  shipped  to  New 
York  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals,  and  the 
Hudson  River.  The  export  trade  split,  half  of  it  still  finding  its 
way  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  half  taking  the  new  route  to 
New  York.  Travel  and  communication  were  also  greatly  aided. 
The  seer  who  prophesied  that  there  were  those  then  living  who 
would  see  a  weekly  line  of  mail  stages  pass  through  his  village 
(Champion,  Jefferson  County)  himself  saw  not  only  weekly  but 
daily  mail  service. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad  brought  at  first  still  another  diver- 
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gence  in  the  trade.  The  road  first  opened  was  the  Northern  or  as 
it  was  later  called  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain,  connect- 
ing with  Boston,  and  so  for  a  time  all  the  trade  of  the  section 
tributary  to  the  road  went  Bostonward.  Montreal  was  no  longer 
the  market  for  northern  New  York. 

The  completion  of  the  railroads  from  the  Mohawk  valley  marked 
the  final  stage.  Not  only  did  they  draw  all  the  commerce  off  to 
New  York,  but  by  the  great  reduction  in  freight  rates  and  in  the 
time  of  transit,  products  which  would  have  been  wasted  in  a  time 
of  water  transportation  only,  could  now  be  raised  in  abundance 
and  sent  to  a  ready  market.  Under  this  stimulus  dairying  rapidly 
took  the  place  of  the  early  attempts  at  manufacturing;  and  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  grain,  and  later  milk,  became  the  staple  products  of 
the  region.  The  North  Country  had  found  her  place.  No  longer 
was  she  a  region  cut  off  from  her  own  country  by  the  mountains 
and  with  her  open  door  to  a  foreign  port,  reached  from  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  state  only  by  a  long  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney of  weeks.  She  had  faced  about ;  only  a  few  hours  separated 
her  now  from  the  capital  and  the  metropolis  of  the  state  and  she 
was  bound  to  them  by  bonds  of  mutual  dependence. 

Dorothy  Kendall  Cleaveland 
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THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

TUBERCULOSIS  PREVENTION  IN  AMERICA 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

NEW  YORK  STATE' 

In  setting  forth  a  history  of  medical  thought  and  customs  before 
a  lay  audience,  wonder  and  amusement  are  easily  excited.  It  is 
indeed  humiliating  to  confess  what  mystery  and  superstition  have 
done  to  medicine.  It  does  not  help  much  to  point  to  theology  as 
a  more  extreme  example;  for  religious  rites  were  and  are  still 
closely  allied  with  medicine.  Even  the  law  has  dealt  sympathetic- 
ally with  medical  tradition  and  tardily  with  medical  science.  The 
announcement  of  a  simple  truth  of  science  has  not  been  synony- 
mous with  its  acceptance,  even  when  the  evidence  was  so  palpable 
as  to  convince  any  reasoning  mind.  Indeed,  few  of  the  facts  of 
modern  medicine  require  great  erudition  to  understand  when  put 
in  simple  terms.  Yet  progress  is  slow  in  medicine  because  pseudo- 
science  too  often  has  deceived  the  doctor  as  well  as  the  patient. 
Thus  all  science  is  viewed  with  skepticism,  or  half  truths  are  ac- 
cepted as  important  advances  in  medicine.  In  the  history  of 
tuberculosis  there  are  perhaps  more  illustrations  of  the  considera- 
tions just  mentioned  than  in  all  other  diseases  combined.  From 
the  Indian  medicine  man,  pummelling  the  poor  consumptive  from 
feet  to  neck  with  vicious  blows  in  the  vain  effort  to  drive  out  the 
Evil  Spirit,  to  the  draughts  of  raw  bullock's  blood  taken  fresh  at 
the  abattoir,  the  treatment  of  this  disease  has  been  a  continual 
succession  of  experiments,  rational  or  irrational. 

As  to  prevention,  much  the  same  story  may  be  told.  Both  the 
hardening  and  softening  processes  may  be  seen  applied  even  to 
this  day  as  in  the  time  of  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  first  celebrities  of  American  medicine  who  gave  much  attention 
to  tuberculosis.  There  was  always  one  extreme  or  another  ad- 
vocated. In  Rush's  time,  blood-letting  for  fever  or  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs  was  employed.  In  recent  years  extreme  over-feed- 
ing has  been  the  vogue.  "Back  to  Nature"  has  been  one  slogan; 
"Avoid  Exposure,"  another;  never  has  there  been  the  golden 
mean. 

Irrational  and  fantastic  are  the  ideas  that  have  prevailed  about 

*A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  held  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  October  2-4,  1923. 
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the  cause  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The  delicate  but  adapt- 
able human  machine  has  tolerated  many  shocks  and  strains  in  the 
name  of  treatment ;  so  many  in  fact  that  it  deserves  the  appellation 
of  "flexibility"  so  commonly  applied  by  automobile  salesmen  to 
their  latest  models. 

We  have  passed  through  the  era  of  extreme  pessimism  about  the 
curability  of  consumption,  and  from  a  belief  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  disease  to  an  exaggerated  belief  in  its  contagiousness.  Long 
ago  belief  in  the  possibility  of  contagion  was  held  by  some  observ- 
ing physicians,  while  yet  no  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  contact. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  of  Boston,  one  of  America's 
most  cultured  and  distinguished  physicians  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  -a  contemporary  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  the  first 
real  student  and  specialist  in  tuberculosis  in  this  country.  His 
father  had  been  the  victim  of  hemorrhage  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
and  had  recovered  by  life  in  the  open  air,  driving  a  long  distance 
with  horse  and  buggy.  The  son,  Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 
and  grandson,  Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  have  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  tuberculosis,  besides  engaging  in  many 
public  activities  that  have  endeared  their  memories  to  us. 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  made  an  investigation  on  the  relationship 
of  soil  moisture  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  in  1862,  long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus.  This  scholarly  work  was  a 
model  of  thoroughness  and  appeared  to  show  that  the  disease  was 
more  frequent  in  towns  where  the  soil  was  moist  or  poorly  drained. 
In  1864  he  published  another  paper,  "Is  Consumption  Ever  Con- 
tagious?", based  on  some  cases  that  he  thought  suggested  the 
possibility.  His  early  student  life  had  been  enriched  by  foreign 
study  and  he  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  French  teachers  of 
great  eminence,  especially  the  noted  Louis,  a  diagnostician  of 
chest  diseases.  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch's  inspiring  biography 
happily  has  been  published  by  his  son,  Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch, 
who  founded  at  Sharon,  near  Boston,  the  first  sanatorium  at  or 
near  sea-level  in  this  country.  This  was  in  1891,  when  all  tradi- 
tions in  America  were  against  such  a  possibility  as  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis  near  the  Atlantic  coast. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  elder  Bowditch  was  an  early 
and  enthusiastic  visitor  to  the  Adirondacks  at  Bartlett's,  and  later 
had  a  camp  on  Chateaugay  Lake.  He  camped  in  many  places  in 
the  North  Woods,  always  with  keen  delight.     I  have  referred  at 
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some  length  to  the  Bowditchs',  because  their  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  tuberculosis  were  original  and  their  interest  possibly 
was  directly  due  to  family  experience  with  the  disease  in  the  case 
of  the  eldest,  Professor  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  whose  successful 
recovery  may  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  experiment  in  America 
with  the  open-air  treatment. 

Only  brief  mention  can  be  made  of  other  brilliant  teachers  and 
writers  on  tuberculosis  in  the  nineteenth  century :  such  were  Dr. 
Samuel  Morton  and  Dr.  William  W.  Gerhard  of  Philadelphia  and 
Dr.  James  Jackson  of  Boston;  and  especially  Dr.  Austin  Flint  of 
New  York,  who  gave  much  study  and  thought  to  the  examination 
of  the  lungs.  Their  close  application  to  the  work  made  them 
expert,  since  the  ear  and  stethoscope  were  their  only  reliance. 
Therefore  they  became  noted  teachers  of  wide  influence. 

Nevertheless,  the  ideas  about  the  causes  of  consumption  were 
vague;  much  speculation  but  little  proof  existed  until  in  1865 
Villemin  made  his  epochal  demonstration  of  the  inoculability  of 
tuberculosis  from  animal  to  animal.  Thus  the  way  was  paved  for 
the  discovery  of  the  bacillus,  the  true  cause,  by  Robert  Koch  in 
1882. 

Then  followed  a  change.  The  diverse  forms  of  pulmonary 
disease  ranged  under  the  name  of  phthisis  or  consumption  could 
now  be  differentiated.  The  idea  that  the  disease  might  be  eradi- 
cated by  destroying  the  microbe  began  to  filter  into  the  receptive 
medical  minds.  Whereas  for  centuries  the  possibilities  of  infection 
had  been  surmised,  now  the  certainty  was  established.  Even 
Benjamin  Rush  admitted  contagiousness  at  one  time,  although 
later  he  disputed  it. 

It  required  much  time  to  impress  the  average  physician  with  the 
importance  of  Koch's  discovery,  and  only  after  seven  years  can  it 
be  said  that  an  intelligent  effort  was  begun  to  utilize  the  knowledge 
in  a  public  health  movement.  In  New  York  City,  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  the  recently  deceased  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Loomis,  there 
was  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  "Rules  to  be  Observed  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Spread  of  Consumption,"  which  was  issued  by  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department.  According  to  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knopf,  editor  of  the  "History  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,"  this  was  the  "first  leaflet  ever  published  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  general  public. ' '     The  late  Dr.  Edward  G.  Janeway 
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was  one  of  the  few  who  favored  it  at  the  time.  The  real  effort  to 
discover  and  educate  patients  by  having  them  reported  voluntarily 
to  the  Board  of  Health  was  in  1893,  also  in  New  York  City  and 
on  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Biggs.  Owing  to  medical  opposition  it 
was  not  until  1907  that  the  disease  was  declared  communicable  and 
as  such  reportable  by  law.  In  the  meantime,  an  increasing  number 
of  people  realized  that  tuberculosis  was  preventable,  and  due  to  the 
energy  of  a  physician  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick, 
himself  a  former  sufferer,  the  first  association  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  was  formed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1892.  It  was  due  to 
Dr.  Flick  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  that  in  1903  agitation  for  a  national 
association  was  begun.  It  was  formed  in  1904,  with  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Trudeau  of  Saranac  Lake  as  the  first  president  and  Livingston 
Farrand,  now  President  of  Cornell,  as  Executive  Secretary.  With 
characteristic  American  publicity  methods,  the  campaign  of  edu- 
cation was  now  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Lecturers 
and  exhibits  were  sent  everywhere.  The  Red  Cross  Seals  became  a 
Christmas  necessity,  and  from  the  increasing  sales  year  by  year 
money  was  raised  to  further  the  program  of  education  and  to  employ 
nurses  and  visitors  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  (in  1898)  to  build  a  state  sanatorium,  which  was 
largely  promoted  by  the  successful  efforts  of  Dr.  Vincent  Y. 
Bowditch  to  treat  the  disease  at  Sharon. 

One  after  another  the  rest  of  the  states  have  followed.  New 
York  was  among  the  first,  when  the  Ray  Brooks  sanatorium  was 
built  in  1904.  Every  year  some  new  phase  of  tuberculosis  was 
bought  forward  for  attention,  with  the  result  that  no  other  public 
health  movement  has  had  such  far-reaching  effects  as  this.  A  full 
narrative  of  the  activities  of  the  local,  state  and  national  societies 
is  impossible,  but  a  bare  mention  of  some  important  ones  is  per- 
missible here. 

For  example,  the  promotion  of  legislation  to  the  end  that  munic- 
ipalities, counties  and  states  enact  measures  providing  for  the 
registration  and  instruction  of  all  tuberculous  persons ;  that  hospitals 
for  advanced,  and  sanatoria  for  incipient  or  favorable  cases  should 
be  erected  and  maintained ;  the  education  of  children  in  sanitary 
principles,  which  led  to  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  movement, 
of  far-reaching  significance  for  the  seven  million  children  enrolled 
in  this  country  alone;  the  open-air  schools  and  preventoria;  the 
medical  inspection  of  school  children ;  the  educational  cinema  films 
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and,  finally,  the  radio  broadcasting  of  lectures  have  carried  the 
lessons  of  prevention  to  the  remotest  hamlets. 

In  a  recently  published  directory  of  institutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  it  is  noted  that  in  1904,  when  the  National 
Association  was  formed,  there  were  but  three  state  sanatoria, 
whereas  now  there  are  fifty-eight.  In  all  the  United  States  there 
were  then  but  eight  thousand  beds  for  the  tuberculous  available 
in  institutions,  whereas  now  there  are  sixty-six  thousand,  of  which 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  are  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Not- 
withstanding, it  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  the  tuberculous  people 
in  the  Empire  State  alone,  were  to  be  given  institutional  care  it 
would  require  fifty  thousand  beds,  or  nearly  five  times  the  present 
capacity.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  problem  even  yet  is  one  of 
great  magnitude. 

I  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  general  subject,  except  to  refer 
to  the  changed  attitude  of  present  day  medical  thought  in  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  eradicatng  tuberculosis.  At  first  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  infection  with  inevitable  disease  as  a  consequence.  Now 
we  know  of  almost  universal  infection,  with  but  relatively  few 
cases  developing  into  recognizable  disease. 

Whereas  the  campaign  has  been  directed  against  the  bacillus  in 
the  past  and  is  no  less  so  at  present,  the  emphasis  now  is  placed 
upon  a  strengthened  resistance  against  inevitable  infection;  for 
infection  may  be  granted  as  inevitable  under  our  modern  conditions 
of  life,  in  city  and  country  alike.  Indeed  it  appears  that  those  who 
escape  all  infection  in  early  life  are  ill  prepared  to  resist  greater 
exposure  coupled  with  physical  strain  in  adult  life.  A  slight  infec- 
tion confers  a  certain  though  incomplete  protection  against  further 
mild  infections  which  we  believe  today  are  inevitable. 

Under  present  conditions,  however,  we  believe  that  the  reduction 
of  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  from  200  per  100,000  in  1904  to 
99  per  100,000  in  1921,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  actual 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  infectious  material,— i.  e.,  carelessly 
deposited  sputum, — and  to  decreased  opportunities  for  contact 
with  careless  and  indifferent  patients.  We  feel  that,  together  with 
many  other  factors  in  the  improved  social  conditions  in  America, 
the  persistent  campaign  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  important 
in  reducing  the  deaths  from  the  white  plague  through  education  in 
the  matter  of  the  care  of  the  sputum.     In  short,  the  dose  is  being 
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reduced,  and  in  our  peck  of  dirt  proverbially  taken  by  each  individ- 
ual we  are  receiving  fewer  germs  of  disease. 

In  the  fore-front  of  this  quarter-century  effort  against  tubercu- 
losis have  been  New  York  City  and  New  York  State.  With  greater 
resources  and  an  enlightened  leader  in  the  person  of  the  late  Dr. 
Biggs,  the  public  health  side  of  tuberculosis  was  placed  far  ahead  of 
other  cities  and  states.  Further,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associ- 
ation gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  this  movement  through  its  Com- 
mittee on  Tuberculosis,  guided  by  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  every- 
where well  known  in  social  welfare  efforts.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
assess  the  value  of  these  two  men  in  the  whole  field  of  preventive 
medicine  in  New  York,  for  it  is  immeasurable.  The  steadily  lower- 
ing death  rate  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  their 
work.  It  has  been  necessary  to  educate  work-a-day  doctors  hand 
in  hand  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  Too  often  the  public  has 
looked  to  the  practicing  physician  for  special  knowledge  on  medical 
subjects  that  is  only  obtainable  by  a  few.  In  the  rapid  advance  of 
medicine,  extremely  complex  and  technical  in  its  details,  the  prac- 
titioner must  perforce  be  obliged  to  get  little  more  than  popular 
knowledge.  Until  physicians  were  specially  trained  for  public 
health  duties,  the  health  of  communities,  so  far  as  tuberculosis 
prevention  was  concerned,  had  been  left  a  few  exceptionally  placed 
medical  men  who  because  of  ill  health  in  themselves  or  in  their 
families,  had  devoted  attention  to  the  disease. 

Fortunately  in  this  state  there  is  now  provision  for  full  time 
health  officers,  though  an  inadequate  number,  who  will  largely 
take  over  the  duties  of  local  health  officers  in  dealing  with  public 
health  matters.  At  the  present  time  the  state  employs  one  or 
more  tuberculosis  examiners  who  arrange  with  the  county  tubercu- 
losis nurses  for  diagnostic  clinics  where  physicians  may  send  pa- 
tients for  diagnosis.  Just  now  a  very  important  step  is  being  taken 
by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  of  New  York.  A  large  section  of 
New  York  City,  also  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  county  of 
Cattaraugus,  will  each  be  the  seat  of  a  tuberculosis  survey.  The 
object  will  be  to  discover  by  wholesale  examinations  of  the  people 
all  the  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  to  give  them  advice  and  assistance 
wherever  necessary.  A  demonstration  of  the  value  of  this  method 
has  already  been  made  in  the  city  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
during  the  past  five  years.  With  the  aid  of  liberal  subsidies  from 
the  Milbank  endowment,  cooperating  with  all  other  health  agencies 
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public  and  private,  we  may  expect  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  total 
of  sickness  and  death  from  tuberculosis  as  well  as  from  other  diseases 
in  the  communities  mentioned.  The  progress  toward  universal 
health  examinations  bids  fair  to  be  rapid.  The  obvious  and  logical 
steps  toward  the  prevention  of  disease  involve  periodical  physical 
examinations  and  the  correction  of  harmful  conditions. 

Large  industries  are  finding  the  necessity  of  over-hauling  their 
human  machinery  as  well  as  their  other  mechanisms ;  all  of  which 
bears  directly  on  our  subject  and  brings  hope  of  great  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  nation. 

Having  passed  over  rather  briefly  and  very  inadequately  the 
various  steps  taken  in  the  antituberculosis  campaign  elsewhere  in 
the  state,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Adirondacks  and  something 
of  their  history  as  a  health  resort. 

It  will  be  easily  evident  that  the  presence  of  a  resort  for  the 
tuberculous  within  the  border  of  New  York  State  was  an  important 
aid  to  the  antituberculosis  campaign.  The  pioneer  work  of  Dr. 
Trudeau,  the  state  institution  at  Raybrook,  and  many  public  and 
private  resorts  indicate  the  intelligent  appreciation  that  has  grown 
from  year  to  year  of  the  great  value  of  open  air  life  in  the  forest. 

It  would  be  hard  to  prove  when  the  healing  properties  of  the 
Adirondacks  were  first  noted.  Traditions  of  miracles  of  healing 
frequently  rest  on  mistaken  diagnoses.  Nevertheless,  the  eloquent 
language  and  word  pictures  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  H.  Murray 
in  his  writings  on  "Adirondack  Adventures"  in  1869  were  clearly 
the  most  potent  influence  in  calling  attention  to  this  region  as 
curative  for  consumption.  No  doubt  medical  opinion  was  little 
influenced  by  Murray's  popular  and  highly  colored  tales.  Of  this 
I  am  not  fully  informed,  but  the  "Murray  Rush,"  comprising 
sportsmen  chiefly,  also  contained  not  a  few  consumptives  among 
the  tide  of  visitors.  This  migration  never  ceased;  and  the  influx 
during  the  seventies  of  people  with  limited  means,  ill  informed  about 
the  accomodations  and  the  expense  of  necessities,  was  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  Trudeau  Sanatorium.  The 
distress  of  these  patients  who  had  been  deluded  by  the  tales  of 
camp  life  and  the  delights  of  sleeping  among  the  balsams,  appealed 
strongly  to  Dr.  Trudeau. 

Thus  came  about,  in  1884,  the  most  important  experiment  ever 
undertaken  in  this  country  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 
There  was  almost  no  medical  opinion  favorable  to  the  climate  of  the 
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Adirondacks  as  suitable  for  pulmonary  disease  in  the  seventies  and 
early  eighties  of  the  past  century.  There  was  one,  however,  and 
he  a  dominant  personality,  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis  of  New 
York  City.  Having  lost  nearly  all  of  his  family  from  tuberculosis 
and  himself  an  apparent  victim  in  1867,  he  sojourned  in  the 
Adirondacks  during  one  Summer.  The  result  was  a  complete 
recovery  and  an  enthusiasm  for  and  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  well  drained  sandy  soil  and  balsamic 
emanations  from  the  trees. 

It  was  not  until  1873  that  he  pursuaded  anyone  to  remain  through 
the  Winter,  and  this  patient  was  Dr.  Trudeau  himself,  who  in  his 
1  'Autobiography"  depicts  so  graphically  the  experience  of  the  cold 
season.  Dr.  Loomis  had  his  faith  rewarded;  and  though  laying 
little  claim  to  scientific  knowledge,  he  was  keenly  practical  and  of 
great  influence.  In  1879,  after  eleven  years  of  experience,  he  gave 
an  address  on  "The  Adirondack  Region  as  a  Therapeutical  Agent 
in  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis"  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  this  paper  he  presented  details  of 
twenty  cases  with  active  tuberculosis  sent  by  him  to  the 
Adirondacks,  the  first  of  whom  was  Dr.  Trudeau.  The  results 
were  gratifying:  Ten  recovered,  six  improved,  two  remained 
stationary,  and  two  died. 

The  good  results  were  indeed  unusual  when  we  consider  the 
various  risks  from  over-exertion  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
many  pitfalls  which  transform  too  often  a  favorable  into  a  hopeless 
case. 

It  was  in  1886  that  another  physician,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Stickler, 
who  had  been  vastly  benefitted  in  health,  published  a  little  book 
called  "The  Adirondacks  as  a  Health  Resort."  It  is  a  record  of 
testimonials  from  health  seekers  and  as  such  may  have  been  a  help 
to  the  modest  effort  begun  during  the  preceding  year  by  Dr. 
Trudeau  with  his  sanitarium.  No  one,  least  of  all  Dr.  Trudeau, 
realized  the  important  part  that  both  the  institution  and  himself 
were  destined  to  play  in  the  endeavor  to  check  the  white  plague. 

All  of  these  later  events  are  beautifully  set  forth  in  a  most 
sympathetic  manner  by  our  devoted  friend  and  historian,  Mr. 
Alfred  L.  Donaldson,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "History  of  the 
Adirondacks."  It  would  only  be  superfluous  to  review  his  ad- 
mirable account  before  this  audience.  The  passing  of  Dr.  Trudeau 
is  still  too  recent  for  a  full  estimate  of  his  work  and  the  agencies  for 
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good  that  he  set  in  motion.  I  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  present 
movement  for  the  prevention  and  study  of  tuberculosis  except  to  call 
your  earnest  attention  to  the  dual  problem  that  tuberculosis  pre- 
sents :  First,  that  of  providing  means  and  care  for  the  sick ;  second, 
that  more  liberal  support  shall  be  given  to  the  researches  looking 
toward  the  prevention  and  care  of  the  disease.  The  success  thus 
far  attained  is  to  be  measured  in  lives  saved,  by  the  impoverishing 
invalidism  prevented,  and  happy  families  kept  intact.  The 
knowledge  already  gained  would,  if  it  could  be  applied,  further 
reduce  the  distress  from  tuberculosis  to  a  minimum,  limited  only 
by  unfavorable  social  and  economic  conditions.  Thus  is  the  con- 
quest of  tuberculosis  dependent  upon  all  that  is  ill  with  our  pri- 
vate and  community  life. 

Edward  R.  Baldwin,  M.D. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES 

Arthur  H.  Bunnell,  of  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  died  on  August 
28,  1923,  at  the  home  of  his  brother  in  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  in  his  71st 
year.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  several  weeks  and  on  that 
account  had  suspended  publication  of  the  Fort  Edward  Advertiser, 
of  which  he  was  owner  and  editor,  and  had  gone  to  his  brother's 
home.  Mrs.  Bunnell  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Fort  Edward.  The 
children  born  to  them  died  in  infancy. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Bunnell's  life  was  spent  in  Hornell. 
For  many  years  he  was  part  owner  and  business  manager  of  the 
Hornell  Times,  being  associated  with  Russell  M.  Tuttle  who  was 
editor.  About  eighteen  years  ago  the  paper  changed  hands  and 
Mr.  Bunnell  moved  to  Fort  Edward  where  he  bought  the  Wash- 
ington County  Advertiser  and  re-named  it  the  Fort  Edward  Adver- 
tiser, adopting  an  "intensely  local"  policy. 

While  a  resident  of  Steuben  County,  Mr.  Bunnell  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  A  few  years  after  moving 
to  Fort  Edward  he  ran  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Super- 
visor against  the  late  John  Morgan  who  for  several  years  had  been 
the  Democratic  incumbent.  The  campaign  was  exciting  and  the 
election  close,  but  Morgan  carried  the  day  by  a  slight  plurality. 

Mr.  Bunnell  was  an  honorary  member  of  Calvary  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar  of  Hudson  Falls,  and  the  oldest  past  eminent 
commander  of  the  Hornell  commandery.  In  addition  to  his 
Templar  affiliation,  he  was  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  an  incessant 
reader  and  stored  his  mind  with  a  multitude  of  facts  and  great 
poetical  and  historical  lore  which  made  him  a  fluent  speaker. 
He  frequently  appeared  on  the  lyceum  platform. 

Rev.  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  died  at  his  home  in  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  22,  1923,  aged  81  years.  He  had  been  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  for  sixty  years  and  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Hudson  Falls  for  forty  years.  His  membership 
in  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  extends  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  organization. 

Dr.  Kellogg  was  born  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  July  3,  1842,  the 
son  of  Dan  W.  and  Esther  A.  Bull  Kellogg.     His  mother  died 
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when  he  was  but  five  weeks  old  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
father's  sister,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Abel  of  Peekskill.  He  attended  the 
Peekskill  Academy  and  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  and 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1861.  After  studying  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Second 
New  York  Presbytery  in  1863.  His  first  charge  was  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  where  he  served  from  June  1863  to  December  1868.  He 
next  had  the  churches  at  Bacon  Hill  and  Fort  Miller,  and  then  the 
North  Reformed  Church  at  Passaic,  N.  J.  In  1879  he  came  to 
Hudson  Falls  (then  Sandy  Hill)  and  took  charge  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  there  and  also  at  Fort  Edward,  holding  both  pulpits 
until  1899.  He  continued  as  pastor  of  the  Hudson  Falls  church 
until  1919  when  he  tendered  his  resignation  but  was  prevailed 
upon  to  withdraw  it.  The  following  year  he  again  resigned  and 
insisted  upon  a  release  from  the  pastorate.  The  congregation 
complied  with  his  request  and  he  was  made  Pastor  Emeritus. 

In  1863  he  married  Mary  Jane  Baucus  of  Bacon  Hill,  Saratoga 
County.  Their  children  are  Hon.  J.  A.  Kellogg  of  Glens  Falls, 
Mrs.  Preston  Paris,  Charles  W.  Kellogg,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 
Carleton  of  Hudson  Falls.     Mrs.  Kellogg  died  in  1921. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  his  many  friends,  "Dr.  Kellogg's  genial 
personality,  alert  intellectual  equipment,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
fine  capacity  for  friendship  made  hearty  friends  of  those  who 
knew  him.  The  influence  of  his  life  work  will  surely  survive 
him."  Another  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Kellogg  said,  ' 'There  was  a 
genial  way,  an  impression  of  interest  in  his  fellow  men,  and  a  never 
failing  courtesy  about  Rev.  Kellogg  that  inspired  confidence. 
Pleasing  personality,  persuasive  spirituality,  scriptural  under- 
standing, were  outstanding  traits  of  this  man's  character." 

Colonel  Frank  West,  a  veteran  of  many  military  engage- 
ments in  various  parts  of  this  and  other  countries,  was  found  dead 
in  bed  at  his  home  in  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  August 
26,  1923.  His  death  was  very  unexpected  as  he  had  been  in  his 
usual  good  health  and  had  been  on  the  streets  the  day  before. 

He  was  born  at  Mohawk,  September  26,  1850,  the  son  of  Harley 
and  Mary  Ann  West.  After  receiving  a  common  school  education 
he  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  the  office  of  the  Mohawk 
Republican,  a  weekly  newspaper.  This  was  later  purchased  by 
Eliphlet  Remington  and  removed  to  Ilion,  and  Mr.  West  continued 
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to  work  on  it  until  1868.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  West 
Point  Military  Academy  and  graduated  in  June,  1872.  During 
his  military  career  of  forty-six  years,  his  leaves  of  absence  were 
few,  and  while  the  life  was  one  of  adventure  and  interest,  there 
was  but  little  of  a  domestic  character  to  it.  He  went  where  duty 
called  and  was  practically  without  a  home. 

The  services  rendered  by  Colonel  West  are  matters  of  Govern- 
ment record.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  number  of  expeditions 
against  the  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  this  country,  he  served 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  in  Cuba,  and  he  was  stationed 
in  the  Philippines  at  two  different  times.  He  received  medals  for 
his  services  both  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  On  September  26, 
1914,  he  was  made  Colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  and  retired  under  the  opera- 
tion of  law  having  attained  the  age  limit.  From  that  time  until 
his  death,  he  made  his  home  in  Mohawk,  his  birthplace. 

In  1890  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  Kenyon  who  died  in  1912. 
He  later  married  Mrs.  Fanny  Elwood  who  survives  him.  He 
leaves  one  son,  Arthur,  who  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  World 
War,  also  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Society  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Order  of  Indian  Wars,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  National 
Historical  Society,  and  National  Geographic  Society.  In  1918 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Herkimer  Home 
Commission  and  had  served  most  acceptably.  After  his  death, 
the  commissioners  passed  a  resolution  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part : — 

"Colonel  Frank  West  has  been  since  the  organization  of  the 
Commission,  its  foremost  member.  He  has  given  largely  of  his 
time  and  means  in  valuable  service  to  the  Herkimer  Homestead. 
He  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  all,  and  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  felt,  not  only  by  his  associates  on  the  Board,  but  by  the 
entire  community.  He  died  like  the  true  soldier  he  was,  in  the 
service  of  his  country." 
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Fort  Johnson  and  Guy  Park.  By  Charles  Flint  McClumpha, 
Historian,  Montgomery  County  Historical  Society;  1923.     Pp.  14. 

This  little  monograph,  with  pictures  of  Sir  William  and  Guy 
Johnson  and  of  the  homes  where  they  lived  is  a  brief  but  fascina- 
ting description  of  these  two  New  York  pioneers. 

Ticonderoga.  A  Legend  of  the  West  Highlands.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Printed  for  the  Ticonderoga  Museum.  New 
York,  1923.     Pp.     28. 

A  foreword  tells  how  "Ticonderoga"  was  first  printed  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  for  December,  1887.  Then  follows  a  map  of  the 
Ticonderoga  region.  The  poem  with  illustrations  and  notes  is 
reprinted. 

Fort  Ticonderoga  in  History.  By  Helen  Ives  Gilchrist. 
Printed  for  the  Fort  Ticonderoga  Museum.  No  date  given. 
There  are  numerous  excellent  maps  and  illustrations.  The  ac- 
count begins  with  Champlain  and  the  Iroquois,  then  takes  up  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  devotes  half  the  volume  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  and  finally  explains  the  connection  of  the  Pell 
family  with  Ticonderoga.     A  good  bibliography  is  included. 

"The  World  War'  History  of  the  Village  of  Rye  iqij-iqi8. 
With  an  Appendix  of  a  short,  concise  history  of  Rye  from  the  first 
settlement,  1660,  to  the  Incorporation  of  the  Village,  1904. 
Edited  and  compiled  by  Chauncy  Ives,  Village  Historian.  (The 
Knickerbocker  Press,  New  York,     1923.) 

This  little  book  of  102  pages  is  a  pioneer.  With  painstaking 
care  Mr.  Ives  has  gathered  his  information  from  the  local  news- 
papers, the  records,  and  individuals.  He  gives  the  local  officials 
for  the  war  years,  1917-1918,  a  summary  of  the  war  funds  collected 
for  various  purposes,  and  the  amounts  subscribed  for  Liberty 
Bonds.  Then  follows  a  Chronology  of  the  World  War  History  of 
Rye  covering  45  pages.  After  the  Honor  Roll  embracing  31 
pages,  comes  the  conclusion  of  the  work  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
History  of  Rye  from  1660  down  to  1904.  Both  the  village  and 
the  village  historian  are  to  be  complimented  on  this  undertaking, 
which  should  inspire  other  communities  to  do  likewise. 
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The  Religious  Experience  of  John  H.  Noyes,  Founder  of  the 
Oneida  Community.  Compiled  and  edited  by  George  W.  Noyes. 
(New  York,  Macmillan  Company.     1923.     Pp.  xiii,  416.) 

This  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  novel  socio-political  experi- 
ment, based  on  religious  convictions,  made  about  a  century  ago 
in  one  of  the  newer  communities  of  the  State.  No  doubt  this 
volume,  which  carries  Noyes'  experience  only  to  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  will  be  followed  by  others  bringing  the  account 
down  to  more  recent  times.  This  volume  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  section  of  New  York  about  1830,  and  helps 
to  explain  why  that  period  was  so  full  of  novelties  in  thought  and 
action. 

The  Upper  Mohawk  Valley.  A  Land  of  Industry.  Utica 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.  (Utica,  New  York,  1923.  Pp. 
141.) 

Here  is  a  volume  of  great  historical  value,  when  history  is 
interpreted  as  including  the  whole  range  of  man's  activities. 
The  company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  publication  and  it  is 
hoped  that  other  business  concerns  will  be  stimulated  to  follow 
this  worthy  example.  Considerable  local  history  is  incorporated 
and  the  description  of  the  industries  is  comprehensive.  The 
illustrations  are  superb.  The  book  would  be  improved  by  a  table 
of  contents  and  a  good  index. 

Long  Island  Landmarks.  By  Eugene  L.  Armbruster.  Part 
I.  The  Town  of  Newtown  including  Long  Island  City.  (New 
York.     1923.     Pp.  53.) 

This  study  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  sources  as  is  shown  by  the 
bibliography.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  will  be  valu- 
able as  a  reference  work.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Armbruster  will 
continue  the  work. 

The  United  Empire  Loyalist  Settlements  between  Kingston  and 
Adolphustown.  By  R.  W.  Cumberland.  (Kingston.  1923. 
Bulletin  No.  45  of  The  Departments  of  History,  and  Political 
and  Economic  Sciences  in  Queen's  University.     Pp.  24.) 

This  little  study  of  the  Loyalists  is  a  captivating  account  of 
the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  American  colonists  who  sided  with 
the  British  Government  and  lost  their  cause.     The  account  is 
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written  in  a  scholarly  manner  and  based  on  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  sources. 

In  Memoriam.  Francis  Channing  Barlow,  1834-1896.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  New  York  Monuments  Commission.  J.  B.  Lyon 
Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.     1923.     Pp.  136.) 

This  attractive  volume  gives  in  the  first  60  pages  the  exercises 
attending  the  dedication  of  the  monument  on  the  battle-field 
of  Gettysburg  to  General  Barlow.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  "Memoir"  of  his  birth,  parentage,  education, 
military  career  in  the  Civil  War,  and  later  life  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  New  York.  The  illustrations  and  maps  are  exception- 
ally well  done. 

Selections  from  the  Letters  and  Diaries  of  Brevet-Brigadier  General 
Willoughby  Babcock  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  New  York  Volunteers. 
By  Willoughby  M.  Babcock,  Jr.  (Issued  by  the  Division  of 
Archives  and  History.  War  of  Rebellion  Series.  Bulletin  2. 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.     1922.     Pp.  110.) 

In  reading  over  the  letters  of  General  Babcock,  his  grandson, 
Willoughby  M.  Babcock,  Jr.  was  "impressed  by  the  wealth  of 
detail  about  army  life  which  they  contained" — "how  the  soldiers 
ate;  how  they  trained;  what  their  amusements  were,"  etc.  Hence 
the  grandson  has  summarized  the  contents  of  the  letters  under 
nine  distinct  headings  such  as  "Camp  Life,"  "Transportation" 
and  "Feeling  Concerning  the  War."  The  work  is  well  done, 
contains  plans  and  pictures  of  much  value,  and  valuable  explana- 
tory foot-notes. 

Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Edited  by  Ed- 
mund C.  Burnett,  Vol.  II,  July  5,  1776  to  December  31,  1777. 
(Washington,  D.  C.  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  1923. 
Pp.  lxxiii,  638. 

This  second  volume  of  Letters  is  a  model  of  historical  editing 
and  publication.  The  preface  is  well  written  and  suggestive. 
About  one-third  of  these  letters  have  not  been  printed  before. 
The  notes  kept  by  Secretary  Thomson  add  something  to  our 
information  about  the  movement  to  put  Gates  in  Schuyler's 
place  in  1777.  Scholars  will  be  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Burnett 
for  the  publication  of  the  letters. 
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Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies  and  of  the  Early 
Republic.  By  Fiske  Kimball.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New 
York.     Pp.  xx,  314.) 

This  well-written  and  well-illustrated  volume  contains  much 
information  of  value  to  students  of  New  York  history.  The  work 
is  based  largely  on  documentary  evidence.  Although  the  author 
is  severe  in  his  criticisms,  still  his  volume  is  a  contribution  and 
will  be  widely  used.  The  chronological  chart  is  of  much  value. 
No  doubt  not  all  questions  about  the  architecture  of  the  period 
covered  are  settled  by  this  work,  but  it  is  one  of  much  value  and 
usefulness  nevertheless. 

Dedication  of  the  New  York  State  Monument  on  the  Battlefield 
of  Antietam.     (J.  B.  Lyon  Company.     1923.     Pp.  171.) 

This  volume  is  the  report  of  the  Monument  Commission.  It 
gives  the  dedicatory  exercises  with  addresses  in  the  first  62  pages 
and  then  devotes  the  rest  of  the  book  to  the  Maryland  Campaign. 
The  illustrations  and  maps  are  numerous  and  clear. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Lawyer.  By  Charles  W.  Moore.  (Green- 
field, Ind.  1922.)  Constitutes  No.  10  of  Vol.  7  of  Indiana 
Historical  Society  Publications. 

Huntington  Papers,  (Hartford,  Connecticut,  Historical  Society. 
1923,)  contain  the  "Correspondence  of  the  Brothers  Joshua  and 
Jedediah  Huntington  during  the  period  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." 

Jay's  Treaty:  A  Study  in  Commerce  and  Diplomacy.  By  Sam- 
uel Flagg  Bemis.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1923. 
Pp.  388.) 

This  searching  study  won  the  $3,000  prize  offered  by  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Historical  Commission.  It  has  been  generally 
pronounced  a  notable  contribution  to  American  scholarship  and 
to  American  history.  It  was  the  fruit  of  exhaustive  search  in  the 
archives  of  foreign  lands  and  at  home.  The  style  is  clear,  com- 
pact and  convincing.  The  history  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  traced  from  the  Revolution 
down  to  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty.     The  problems  involved 
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stand  out  vividly.  Much  new  evidence  was  discovered,  such  as 
the  Beckwith  letters.  Hamilton's  hand  in  thwarting  Jeffersons' 
prestige  and  in  shaping  the  terms  of  the  treaty  is  proved.  The 
appendices  are  collections  of  valuable  source  material  and  the 
bibliography  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
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PERSONAL 

Henry  P.  Johnson,  the  author  of  The  Campaign  of  iy/6  around 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  (1878) ,  and  The  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 
(1897),  and  editor  of  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  of  John 
Jay  (1890-3)  died  at  Middletown,  Conn,  on  March  2,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty. 

The  annual  Pulitzer  prize  of  $2000  for  the  best  book  on  American 
history  was  awarded  to  Charles  Warren  for  his  work  on  The  Su- 
preme Court,  and  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  biography  was  given 
to  Burton  J.  Hendrick  for  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page. 

The  Canadian  Historical  Review  for  September,  1923  contains  a 
comprehensive  and  appreciative  review  of  the  Johnson  Papers 
by  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun. 

An  impressive  tribute  to  "Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs  1859-1923" 
was  included  in  Health  News  for  July,  1923,  a  monthly  bulletin 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 

Bishop  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  who  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
April  17,  1923,  was  born  at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  in  1837  and  educated 
at  Columbia  University. 

At  the  58th  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  held  at  Albany  Regent  Herbert  L.  Bridgman  presented  the 
bust  of  Regent  Sylvester  Malone. 

Dr.  William  R.  Thayer,  president  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  1918-9  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1923. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS 

The  Mohawk  Valley  Historical  Association,  on  invitation  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Historical  Society ,  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Fort  Johnson,  the  home  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  three  miles  west 
of  Amsterdam,  on  August  6,  1923.  William  Pierrepont  White 
addressed  the  Association,  and  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
Honorary  life  president,  Colonel  John  W.  Vrooman,  Herkimer; 
president,  W.  Pierrepont  White,  Utica;  secretary,  Hanford 
Robison,  Schenectady;  treasurer,  Loomis  Burrell,  Little  Falls; 
Montgomery  representative,  Charles  F.  McClumpha,  Amsterdam; 
Fulton,  Jeremiah  Keck,  Johnstown;  Schenectady,  Louis  M. 
King,    Schenectady;    Schoharie,    Lyman  S.    Holmes,    Schoharie. 
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At  the  present  time  no  other  section  of  the  State  shows  greater 
activity  in  studying  local  history  and  in  preserving  its  monuments 
than  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  has  received  several  relics  of 
the  Schuyler  family,  238  volumes  on  New  York  history,  several  old 
pictures  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  minutes  of  Christ  Church 
of  Rye,  1710-1795,  and  91  miscellaneous  manuscripts  dated 
1772-1828. 

The  Historical  Research  Society  of  Tappan  Zee  is  an  indication 
of  the  reviving  interest  in  the  investigation  of  local  history. 

A  group  of  people  in  Middletown  N.  Y.  have  organized  an 
historical  society. 

A  life-sized  oil  portrait  of  General  John  H.  Ostrom,  former 
mayor  of  Utica  and  county  clerk,  was  presented  to  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  by  Mrs.  Marvin  Coburn  of  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
a  niece  of  General  Ostrom. 

The  Rochester  Historical  Society  has  prepared  Volume  II  of 
its  publication  series.  This  volume  is  devoted  to  Lewis  H. 
Morgan,  Rochester's  most  famous  scientist-author  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  local  Historical  Society  in  1851. 
jjg  The  various  civic,  patriotic  and  historical  societies  of  Oneida 
County  staged  a  pageant  on  "The  Highroad  of  History"  at  the 
Oneida  County  Fair  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  August  29,  30  and  31, 
1923.  Mrs.  Charles  Hooper  was  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Emily  M.  Gibson,  Director  of  the  pageant. 
Mr.  W.  Pierrepont  White  has  prepared  an  attractive  booklet 
giving  the  historical  setting,  the  text  of  the  pageant,  and  the 
names  of  the  participants.  Those  who  saw  the  pageant  report  it 
to  have  been  a  great  success. 

The  New  York  State  Historical  Association  held  its  annual 
session  at  Lake  Placid  Club  on  October  2,  3  and  4,  1923.  A 
full  account  of  the  meeting  will  appear  in  the  January  Quarterly. 

Through  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Clark  Voorhis  of 
New  York,  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  of  St.  Louis  received  a 
valuable  collection  of  about  1,000  manuscripts  from  1766  to  1848 
relating  mostly  to  the  history  of  Missouri. 

PUBLICATIONS,  BOOKS,  ARTICLES,  MANUSCRIPTS 

One  of  these  years  New  York  City  is  going  to  celebrate  the  300th 
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anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island.     The 
New  York  Post  recently  stated: 

"Three  of  the  leading  authorities  on  New  York  City  history 
debated  the  question  of  the  'date  of  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Manhattan  Island'  for  three  hours  at  City  College  on  Wednesday. 
Although  the  meeting  broke  up  without  a  definite  selection  of 
the  date  on  which  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  city's  founding 
should  be  celebrated,  the  speakers  succeeded  in  crystallizing  the 
best  prevailing  opinion  on  this  much  debated  question  through  the 
presentation  of  probably  the  most  scholarly  array  of  evidence  ever 
gathered  together. 

"It  seemed  to  a  large  number  of  the  people  present  that,  despite 
the  paucity  of  really  authentic  documentary  proof  and  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  contemporary  writers  and  historians  left 
material  far  from  convincing,  Wednesday  night's  speakers  appeared 
to  have  established  a  fair  case  favoring  1624  as  the  date  of  the 
settlement  of  the  New  Netherlands  (the  entire  province)  and  1626 
as  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island. 

"The  speakers  were  Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  historian  and 
lecturer;  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  State  Historian,  and  Dr.  Victor 
Hugo  Palsits,  keeper  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

"Dr.  Griffis  took  the  position  that  the  celebration  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Manhattan  should  be  merged  with  the  greater  celebration 
of  the  settlement  of  New  Netherland — the  territory  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Hartford  River — in  1624.  Dr.  Griffis  succeeded 
in  proving  (and  he  was  later  supported  by  the  other  speakers) 
that  the  first  New  Netherland  colonists  came  over  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1624.  Before  that 
time  the  local  settlers  were,  in  his  opinion,  merely  casual  visitors 
or  migratory  traders. 

"Both  Dr.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Palsits  picked  1626  as  the  date  for 
the  founding  of  Manhattan  and  backed  their  opinions  with  volu- 
minous quotations  from  early  histories,  contemporary  writers,  and 
various  depositions  and  letters.  From  their  investigations,  it 
seemed  to  be  established  that  while  the  first  boatloads  of  colonists 
came  over  in  1624  and  possibly  earlier,  these  people  did  not  stay 
on  Manhattan  Island,  but  went  on  to  Albany,  Staten  Island, 
Delaware,  and  elsewhere.     Mr.  Palsits  was  particularly  emphatic 
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in  his  assertion  that  there  was  no  real  settlement  on  the  island 
until  the  arrival  of  Peter  Minuet  in  1626. 

"Cards  were  circulated  through  the  audience  for  their  opinions 
and  later  will  be  submitted  with  all  available  data  to  a  committee 
of  forty  special  students  of  the  period  in  the  effort  to  arrive  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  authentic  date." 

The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  thinks  1926  the  year  in 
which  the  celebration  should  take  place,  and,  in  a  published 
memorandum,  says: 

"In  1626,  May  26,  Peter  Minuet,  the  third  Director  (or  Gov- 
ernor, as  later  English  records  call  him),  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany of  the  Dutch  Republic,  made  the  formal  purchase  from  the 
Indians  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  Indians  who  made  the  sale 
were  undoubtedly  of  the  tribe  then  sojourning  on  Long  Island 
and  their  claim  to  any  real  title  to  all  of  Manhattan  Island  was 
never  corroborated,  since  it  appears  to  be  true  that  at  the  time  no 
Indians  were  living  on  Manhattan  or  using  it  even  as  a  hunting 
ground.  It  was  in  general  an  area  of  rocks  and  many  swamps 
and  ponds  with  sluggish  streams,  and  its  soil  was  first  tilled  by  the 
Dutch.  However,  the  purchase  was  a  pleasing  and  diplomatic 
formality  which  served  to  give  the  Netherlanders'  occupation  a 
color  of  peaceable  possession  by  treaty  and  agreement  without 
reference  to  the  validity  of  the  title  in  the  particular  tribe  of 
Indians  who  were  eager  to  make  the  sale  for  the  consideration  paid. 

"On  the  whole,  although  it  is  historically  clear  that  actual 
settlements  with  habitations  on  Manhattan  Island  were  made  by 
the  Dutch  as  early  as  1613  and  1614,  and  increased  thereafter 
year  by  year  and  in  the  years  1623,  1624  and  1626  many  Walloons 
and  people  of  French  blood  came  with  the  Netherland  born,  still 
the  purchase  of  Manhattan,  in  1626,  fixes  an  important  historic 
date  for  a  celebration  in  1926 — not  indeed  of  the  first  settlement 
on  Manhattan,  but  of  its  peaceable  acquisition  by  deed  of  purchase 
from  the  Indians  who  claimed  the  title. 

"To  avoid  confusion  and  a  multiplicity  of  tercentenary  celebra- 
tions proposed  by  various  societies  for  the  years  1923,  1924  and  1926 
it  seems  to  the  Holland  Society  to  be  wiser  and  promotive  of  unity 
and  dignity,  as  well  as  historical  accuracy,  to  have  one  celebration 
in  1926,  in  which  the  settlement  of  New  York  by  Netherlanders  of 
all  bloods  and  descent  (for  at  that  time  the  United  States  of  the 
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Netherlands  contained  a  people  descended  from  many  races), 
could  be  commemorated  with  the  accord  of  all." 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  July, 
1923  gives  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Theodore  Newton  Vail  of 
New  York  City  by  the  pen  of  Henry  Edwards  Scott  of  Medford, 
Mass.     An  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Vail  forms  the  frontispiece. 

Sketches  of  Iowa  in  1854  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  Frances  D. 
Gage  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  as  shown  in  an  article  on  "The 
Early  Iowans,"  printed  in  The  Palimpsest  for  September,  1923. 

The  Quarterly  Publication  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio  for  April-September  1923,  gives  as  Appendix  VIII 
"John  Bante's  Recollections"  as  taken  down  by  Dr.  Drake. 
John  Bante  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1745  and  went  to 
Kentucky  in  1789,  and  to  Ohio  the  year  following. 

Jerome  A.  Watrous,  who  was  born  in  Broome  County,  New  York, 
in  1840,  and  four  years  later  taken  by  his  family  to  Wisconsin, 
publishes  "Fragment  of  an  Autobiography"  in  The  Wisconsin 
Magazine  of  History  for  September,  1923. 

The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXII, 
No.  2,  contains  an  article  on  "Interstate  Migration  and  the 
Making  of  the  Union"  by  Dr.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks.  He  contends 
that  New  York  furnished  the  second  largest  number  of  citizens 
from  other  states  but  only  about  one-third  the  number  from 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  this  issue  is  devoted  to  the  President 
Hayes  Centenary. 

Dr.  James  A.  Hamilton  has  published  a  study  of  "Drug  Addicts 
on  Riker's  Island." 

The  Home  County  Magazine  for  May,  1923  is  replete  with 
valuable  data  relating  to  the  life  of  New  York,  past  and  present. 
It  reflects  the  interests  of  eight  counties  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
In  this  issue  William  Wait  continues  his  interesting  description  of 
"The  Value  of  the  Hudson." 

Benton  Historical  Collection  Leaflet,  Vol.  I,  No.  8,  deals  with 
"From  Vermont  to  Vermontville"  from  the  pen  of  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Sylvester  Cochrane,  who  was  born  in  1796. 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly  for  July  1922  contains  a 
paper  by  W.  O.  Hart  on  "Mrs.  Louise  Livingston,  wife  of  Edward 
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Livingston."  After  serving  as  Major  of  New  York  City  and 
being  active  in  Congress,  Edward  Livingston  went  to  Louisiana. 

Lutheran  Young  Folks  for  June  30,  1923  has  an  illustrated 
article  on  "Fort  Ticonderoga"  by  Charles  A.  Ingraham. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  Collections  for  July,  1923  gives 
an  account  of  the  early  life  of  Roger  Williams. 

The  Official  Bulletin  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  June,  1923  begins  Vol.  XVIII  of  the 
Society's  activities.  It  reports  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
branches. 

"Relics  commemorating  the  capture  of  Major  John  Andre"  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  The  New  York  Historical  Society  Quarterly 
Bulletin  for  July,  1923.  The  description  of  the  "British  Army 
Button  in  the  American  Revolution"  is  continued. 

The  Palimpsest  for  June  1923  has  a  sketch  of  "Bob"  Burdette 
by  Sherman  J.  McNally,  which  covers  his  experiences  in  New 
York  City  in  1868  and  later.  Of  New  York  in  1868  Burdette 
wrote  that  it  was  a  "delightful  old  mix-ed-up  place,  where  every 
avenue  you  take  loses  itself  in  a  maze  of  entanglements,  where 
the  stranger,  after  receiving  full  and  definite  instructions  from  a 
policeman  who  can  speak  English,  buttons  up  his  coat  and  resolute- 
ly starts  out  to  somewhere,  and  after  turning  the  first  two  corners 
as  per  directions,  finds  himself  back  at  the  same  identical  corner 
and  policeman  he  started  from." 

The  Oneida  Community  is  referred  to  in  an  article  on  the 
"History  of  Experiments  in  Economic  Equality"  by  Merrill  A. 
Etzenhauser,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  History,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2, 
p.  204. 

Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  who  has  been  so  active  in  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association  for  so  many  years  and  served  some 
time  as  its  president,  has  written  "These  Sixty  Years"  in  The 
Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association  for  October, 
1923.  He  reviews  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State  for  the 
past  half  century  or  more  in  his  delightful,  lucid  style. 

A  beautiful  and  instructive  little  illustrated  brochure  of  45 
pages  on  Westchester  County,  Its  Urban  and  Suburban  Attractions 
has  been  printed  by  the  Lighting  Companies  of  that  region  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  A.  Stratton. 
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The  first  Irish  newspaper  published  in  New  York  City,  The 
Shamrock  or  Hibernian  Chronicle,  1810-1817,  edited  by  Thomas 
O'Connor  has  been  donated  by  Charles  O'Farrell  to  the  American 
Irish  Historical  Society. 

A  brief  reference  is  made  to  the  forces  in  the  colony  of  New  York 
that  retarded  the  conquests  of  Champlain,  in  The  Palimpsest  for 
July,  1923. 

Tydschrift  voor  Geschiedenis,  Nos.  1-2  for  1923  gives  an  excellent 
article  on  the  early  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Holland  from  the  Scholarly  pen  of  Jhr.  P.  T.  von  Winter;  and 
also  a  discussion  of  the  discovery  of  Hudson  in  1609  by  Dr.  C.  P. 
Berger,  Jr. 

Who  can  say  that  America  neglects  the  fine  arts  when  The  Mis- 
souri Historical  Review  contains  an  article  on  "A  Century  of 
Missouri  Music"  running  through  a  number  of  issues? 

A  new  series  of  books  giving  The  History  of  Civilization  in  the 
United  States  is  being  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Becker 
as  consulting  editor,  and  Dixon  R.  Fox,  A.  M.  Schlisinger  and 
Ashley  H.  Thorndike  as  general  editors.  The  work  will  treat  of 
the  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  cultural  growth  of  America. 
A  list  of  able  collaborators  has  been  secured  and  it  is  planned  to 
have  Macmillans  publish  the  work  by  1926. 

The  History  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  by  Harvy  M. 
Lydenberg,  with  attractive  illustrations  has  now  been  published 
by  the  Library  in  a  book  of  643  pages.  The  index  of  100  pages 
is  of  special  value. 

The  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly  for  July,  1923  continues 
the  interesting  "Bryan-Hayes  Correspondence." 

Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Magazine  for  July,  1923, 
reprints  two  letters  of  1825  on  early  transportation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Americana  for  July,  1923,  contains  as  a  frontispiece  a  portrait 
of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  an  article  on  Highland  Scottish  Clans  in  America  by  Joel  N. 
Eno  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Historical  Review  for  July,  1923  contains  book 
reviews  of  Papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Vols.  I— III  and  Becker's 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
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D.  Appleton  and  Co.  have  issued  Cotton's  The  Ideals  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  with  an  introduction  by  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson. 

More  than  one  Hundred  Years  of  Publishing  is  the  title  of  a  small, 
illustrated  pamphlet  put  out  by  Harper  &  Brothers  of  New  York 
City,  a  firm  that  was  established  in  1817. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Warner,  in  The  Geographical  Review  for  July,  1923, 
has  a  scholarly  treatise  on  ' 'Flood  and  Ebb  in  New  York  Harbor" 
with  5  maps  and  6  diagrams. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington  has  issued  the  second 
volume  of  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  edited  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Burnett.  The  795  letters  cover  the  period  from  July  5 
1776  to  December  31,  1777. 

In  the  weekly  paper  called  Brooklyn,  for  August  18,  1923,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ditmas  began  his  series  of  interesting  and  instructive 
articles  on  the  "Battle  of  Long  Island."  These  articles  have 
elicited  many  complimentary  comments.  Mr.  Ditmas  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Kings  County  Historical  Society. 

Museum  Work  for  Jan.-Feb.,  1923,  has  an  article  on  "The 
Historical  Museum  as  an  Educational  Force,"  by  Dr.  James  Sulli- 
van. 

Minnesota  in  the  Spanish- American  War  and  the  Philippine 
Insurrection  by  Franklin  F.  Halbrook,  has  just  been  printed  by 
the  Minnesota  War  Records  Commission,  Saint  Paul,  1923. 

In  the  Rome  Sentinel  for  August  14,  1923,  "The  Story  of  Fort 
Stanwix"  is  written  up  by  Oswald  P.  Backus,  and  there  is  printed 
a  copy  of  P.  F.  Hugunine's  painting  of  the  fort  as  he  conceived  it 
to  be  in  1897. 

The  Elmira  Telegram,  August  26,  1923,  has  an  article  devoted  to 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1779,  and  a  plan  of  the  Battlefield  of 
Newtown. 

The  American  Historical  Review  for  October,  1923,  on  p.  76 
gives  an  account  with  the  documents  of  the  threatened  prosecution 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  under  the  Sedition  Act  for  criticising  the 
public  conduct  of  John  Adams.  It  likewise  contains  the  "Letters 
of  Robert  Biddulph,  1779-1783"  with  an  introduction  by  Violet 
Biddulph.  Robert  Biddulph  went  to  America  to  look  after  the 
banking  interests  of  Alderman  Thomas  Harley  who  had  a  contract 
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for  paying  the  British  army  in  America  with  foreign  gold.  Bid- 
dulph  was  only  18  years  old  in  1779.  Most  of  his  letters  were 
written  from  New  York  City,  and  hence  these  comments  of  a  young 
British  lad  on  the  conditions  of  America  will  be  of  much  interest 
to  New  Yorkers.  In  this  same  issue  is  a  review  of  Papers  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  volumes  I— III,  written  by  C.  H.  Mcllwain. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  appreciative  [reviews  [that  has  appeared. 

MUSEUMS,  HISTORIC  MONUMENTS,  REMAINS 

The  historic  Lorillard  Mansion  in  the  Bronx  Park  was  destroyed 
by  fire  March  26,  1923.  It  was  a  museum  for  Revolutionary 
relics  and  Indian  mementos.  About  10,000  old  coins,  helmets, 
badges  and  pieces  of  crockery  together  with  200,000  lantern 
slides  and  19  valuable  paintings  were  burned  up. 

The  Marlborough  Era  of  Sepember  14,  1923  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

"A  faded,  yellowed  parchment,  just  found  among  the  old,  cast 
away  things  usually  stored  away  in  an  attic,  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Coxsackie  drew  up  and  signed  a  Declaration 
of  Independence  one  year  before  the  immortal  manifesto,  written  by 
a  Virginian,  was  given  to  the  ages  at  Philadelphia.  The  historic 
document  was  discovered  in  Albany  by  John  M.  Clarke,  president 
of  the  Albany  Institute  and  Historical  and  Art  society  and  by 
him  presented  to  that  society. 

"The  state  historian,  Dr.  Sullivan,  the  state  librarian,  Dr. 
Wyer,  and  the  state  archivist,  have  each  examined  the  parchment 
and  pronounced  it  unique.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Dutch 
signatures  are  appended  to  the  Declaration. 

"On  the  reverse  side  of  the  parchment  is  written  in  diminutive 
script  "George  III,  last  King  of  America." 

The  Coxsackie  Declaration  of  Independence  reads: 

"PERSUADED  that  the  Salvation  of  the  Rights  and  Liberties 
of  America,  depends,  under  God,  on  the  firm  Union  of  its  Inhabit- 
ants, in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Measures  necessary  for  its 
Safety,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  Anarchy 
and  Confusion  which  attend  a  Dissolution  of  the  Powers  of  Govern- 
ment: 

THAT  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  Coxsackie  District 
in  the  County  of  Albany,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed 
Design  of  the  Ministry  to  raise  a  Revenue  in  America,  and  shocked 
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by  the  bloody  Scene  acting  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay;  DO  in  the 
most  solemn  Manner  resolve  never  to  become  Slaves  and  do  also 
associate  under  all  the  Ties  of  Religion,  Honour,  and  Love  to  our 
Country,  to  adopt  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  Execution  what  ever 
Measures  may  be  rendered  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  re- 
solved upon  by  our  provisional  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving our  Constitution  and  opposing  the  execution  of  several 
arbitrary  and  impressive  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  until  a 
reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  America  on  constitutional 
principles  (which  we  most  ardently  desire)  can  be  obtained;  and 
that  we  will,  in  all  Things,  follow  the  advice  of  our  general  Com- 
mittee, respecting  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  Order,  and  the  safety  of  Individuals  and  private  property. 

Dated  at  Coxsackie  the  Seventeenth  Day  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five." 

This  document  was  similar  to  others  which  were  formed  under 
the  term  "Associations"  and  was  not  in  any  sense  a  declaration  of 
intention  to  separate  politically  from  the  British  Empire. 

In  Philadelphia  on  June  25  there  was  sold  at  public  auction  four 
rush-seat  chairs  used  by  Washington  while  staying  at  Faunces' 
Tavern  in  New  York  City  during  the  first  period  of  his  presidency. 
The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  New  York  already  own  a  chair 
which  is  a  companion  to  these  four. 

In  New  York,  on  May  3,  1923,  there  was  sold  at  auction  an 
autograph  letter  of  Benedict  Arnold  to  Caleb  Bull,  Jr.  signed 
at  "Headquarters,  Robinson  House,  Wt.  Point,  Augt.  15th,  1780." 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Arnold  letters. 

On  September  1,  1923,  a  memorial  gate  in  honor  of  Hiram 
Haskell  Edgerton,  mayor  of  Rochester  from  1908  to  1921  was 
dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies.  A  memorial  committee 
supervised  the  collection  of  funds  and  the  erection  of  the  suitable 
remembrance. 

The  patriotic  citizens  of  Johnstown  claim  to  possess  "the  oldest 
court  house  in  America"  still  in  use.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Kings 
County  Civil  Employees  for  September  1923  appears  an  account 
of  "The  First  Court  House  in  Kings  County." 

The  Church  of  the  Evangelist  at  Oswego  plans  to  celebrate  its 
75th  birthday. 
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Masonic  lodges  throughout  the  State  are  holding  special  pro- 
grams to  commemorate  their  centennials. 

The  Holland  Purchase  Historical  Society  is  interested  in  having 
the  State  purchase  the  land  at  Indian  Falls  at  Tonawanda  Creek 
and  at  Diver's  Lake  as  a  public  park. 

The  historic  old  bell  that  hangs  in  the  tower  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
eighth  street,  New  York  City,  was  tolled  on  August  8-10  at  sunrise 
and  at  sunset  in  honor  of  President  Harding.  In  1865  the  bell  was 
tolled  on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln's  funeral;  in  1885  in  honor  of 
Grant,  in  1901  at  the  memorial  service  of  McKinley,  and  again  in 
1919  in  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  a  member  of 
that  church.  At  an  earlier  date  this  historic  bell  was  rung  in  1775 
to  welcome  the  Continental  Congress  and  in  1776  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  read  to  Washington's  army.  The  bell 
was  made  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  in  1731  was  given  to  the 
Church  by  Col.  Abraham  de  Peyster.  While  New  York  City  was  in 
possession  of  Lord.  Howe,  with  his  consent,  the  bell  was  removed  to 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  is  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Herkimer.  The  society  was  formed  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.  The  building  was  burned  repeatedly  by 
the  Indians,  and  the  present  structure  dates  from  about  1824. 
It  is  the  oldest  building  in  Herkimer.  The  deed  of  the  Church 
runs  back  to  1723.  The  Church  now  standing  seems  to  have  been 
built  from  materials  taken  from  old  Fort  Herkimer  which  was 
demolished  in  1826  to  make  way  for  the  Erie  Canal.  Exceptionally 
interesting  and  impressive  anniversary  ceremonies  with  sermons, 
addresses  and  music  were  held  in  the  Church  October  7  to  9. 
Among  the  addresses  were  those  given  by  Col.  J.  W.  Vrooman 
and  Lieut.  Gov.  George  R.  Lunn. 

At  Schuylerville  on  August  18  an  initial  committee  was  chosen 
by  the  citizens  to  formulate  plans,  ways  and  means  for  the 
coming  sesquicentennial  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  in  1927. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Webster  is  Secretary.  This  committee  will  co-operate 
with  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  in  the  celebration. 

The  Rome  Sentinel  for  August  3,  1923  makes  the  claim  that  "the 
American  flag  was  first  flown  in  the  face  of  an  enemy"  from  Fort 
Stanwix  146  years  ago. 
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Prospective  home  seekers  at  Homewood  and  Homecrest  at 
Yonkers  find  that  their  titles  run  back  to  1779  when  the  State 
confiscated  the  land  of  Colonel  Frederick  Philipse  for  his  toryism. 

School  lads  at  Kingston  found  an  old  cannon  ball  of  6$4  pounds 
embedded  in  a  clay  bank.  It  was  probably  fired  by  a  British 
warship  in  1777. 

The  Van  Schaick  residence  at  Cohoes  is  said  to  have  been  the 
headquarters  of  General  Gates  at  one  time  in  1777. 

"The  Story  of  Our  River"  by  S.  Ludlow  Frey,  was  run  in  the 
Democrat  of  Palatine  Bridge  for  several  issues  after  April  12,  1923. 
It  recounts  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  down  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary Period. 

The  Geneva  Times  of  Sept.  21  announced  that  the  American 
Railway  Association  was  planning  to  celebrate  the  century  of 
railroad  building. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  April  19,  1923  gives  an  account 
of  a  powder  horn,  bought  as  a  piece  of  junk,  on  which  was  carved 
certain  pictures  and  inscriptions  by  Paul  Revere  at  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  intended  it  as  a  gift  to  Major  Rogers. 

The  Daily  Reporter  of  White  Plains,  July  14,  1923  reports  that 
the  "Washington  Sycamore"  has  been  a  Mecca  for  tourists  during 
the  summer.  It  won  a  prize  as  one  of  the  most  historic  trees  in 
the  state. 

Bower's  trail  to  Bennington  in  1777  was  marked  by  a  boulder 
on  June  9,  1923,  and  unveiled  with  appropriate  exercises  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  for  May  27,  1923  gave  an  account  of  the 
burial  place  of  Governor  Pitcher  and  a  picture  of  his  grave. 

Andrews  silver  watch  was  recently  presented  to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  by  Samuel  V.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  W.  Pierrepont  White  of  Utica  claims  to  have  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  a  forgotten  original 
map  made  June  7,  1779  at  Schenectady  by  Isaac  Vrooman  for 
George  Washington,  showing  all  woods,  rivers,  streams,  houses, 
churches,  schools,  forts,  and  number  of  inhabitants  for  the  Coun- 
ties of  Albany,  Tryon,  and  part  of  Charlotte. 
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The  property  known  as  the  "Freeman  Farm"  of  193  acres  which 
was  the  center  of  the  battles  at  Saratoga  which  were  fought 
September  19  and  October  7,  1777,  and  resulted  in  the  surrender 
of  the  British  forces  under  General  Burgoyne,  was  sold  on  August 
8,  1923  by  Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Wright  to  Harvey  F.  Remington,  Ray- 
mond G.  Dann  and  Charles  E.  Ogden,  trustees  for  the  Rochester 
chapter  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  price  was  $10,- 
000.  The  transfer  of  the  Saratoga  battleground  from  private 
ownership  to  the  control  of  patriotic  organizations  is  the  result 
of  five  years  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  Stewart  MacFarland, 
of  Glens  Falls,  Lake  George  Battle  park  custodian  and  an  active 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

Mr.  MacFarland  has  been  foremost  in  various  attempts  to  secure 
the  Freeman  farm  for  the  use  of  the  public,  fostering  bills  in  the 
legislature  for  its  purchase,  which  unfortunately  came  to  naught, 
and  interesting  prominent  men  in  the  project  including  George  D. 
Pratt,  former  state  conservation  commissioner,  who  offered  to 
contribute  $1,000  to  the  purchase  price. 

Associated  with  Mr.  MacFarland  in  the  effort  to  rescue  this 
historic  spot  was  B.  K.  Walbridge,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  attorney 
for  Mrs.  Wright,  who  has  been  intensely  interested  in  seconding 
the  efforts  of  historians  and  patriots  in  preserving  the  battlefield 
in  an  appropriate  manner. 

The  house  on  the  Freeman  farm  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
It  is  planned  to  repair  it,  build  a  museum  on  the  farm,  convert  the 
193  acres  of  the  farm  into  a  public  park,  and  make  the  place  a 
fitting  link  in  the  chain  of  historic  parks  such  as  those  at  Lake 
George,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  The  formation  of  a  nat- 
ional Saratoga  Battlefields  Association  is  planned  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  congress  of  the  national  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
held  in  Nashville  in  May,  resolutions  were  adopted  authorizing  a 
committee  of  seven  to  investigate  why  this  historic  ground  had 
never  been  acquired  by  the  national  government  or  by  any  patriotic 
organization  and  to  form  an  association  to  preserve  and  improve 
these  battlefields  and  make  them  a  shrine.  The  transaction  which 
was  closed  on  August  8  is  the  culmination  of  that  action  by  this 
national  patriotic  organization.  The  Daughters  of  American  Rev- 
olution, Society  of  Colonial  wars,  Sons  of  American  Revolution, 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  Grand  Army  of  Republic,  Sons  of  Veterans 
and  various  other  patriotic  organizations  are  interested  in  the 
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preservation  of  these  historic  grounds  and  endorse  the  proposition. 
The  object  of  the  improvement  of  this  park  is  "to  preserve  the 
place  where  our  forefathers  sacrified  and  fought  for  American 
liberty,  to  teach  this  and  future  generations,  patriotism  and 
reverence  for  our  fathers." 

It  was  reported  on  August  22,  1923  that  the  Sarle  farm  of  214 
acres  had  been  added  to  the  purchase  of  the  Freeman  farm.  The 
option  on  the  Sarle  farm  calls  for  the  payment  of  $9,500  for  it. 

The  following  is  a  reprint  from  the  New  York  American  August 
24,  1923: 

A  link  between  pre-Revolutionary  days  and  the  present  has  been 
unearthed  at  Newark.  Workmen  digging  at  Broad  street  and 
Brantford  place,  discovered  human  bones  and  a  headstone  in  what 
was  once  a  part  of  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  burying 
ground.  The  headstone  bore  this  inscription :  "Here  lies  ye  body 
of  Sarah  wife  of  Richard  Sanford  &  Daur  of  John  &  Rachel  Ward. 
Died  May  21,  1760.  Aged  27  years  &  3  mo."  Carved  at  the 
top  of  the  headstone  is  a  skull  flanked  by  wings.  The  Sanford 
family  in  1668  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  between  the  Passaic 
and  Hackensack  rivers.  Several  New  Jersey  counties  now  include 
parts  of  the  tract. 

Mr.  Nelson  Greene  has  tabulated  56  historical  events  connected 
with  the  story  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  centennials. 

The  celebration  of  Oriskany  Day  on  August  6,  1923,  throughout 
the  Mohawk  Valley  proved  to  be  one  of  enthusiasm,  civic  educa- 
tional value,  and  helpful  in  planning  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  historical  relics  of  Fort  Johnson 
were  placed  on  exhibition. 

Monroe  County  is  forming  a  list  of  its  historical  sites  and  spots 
for  the  office  of  the  State  Historian. 

The  New  York  Post  for  September  10,  1923,  contains  an  account 
of  the  celebration  held  at  Ilion  to  commemorate  the  invention  of 
the  typewriter  50  years  ago. 
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Statement  of  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc.,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  published 
quarterly  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1923,  State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Albany.  Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
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VAN, who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Association,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1921. 
Publisher,  New  York  State  Historical  Association.  Editor  and 
Managing  Editor,  James  Sullivan,  Albany,  New  York.  Business 
Manager,  none.  2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  New  York  State 
Historical  Association  and  issues  no  stock;  officers  are  Gilbert 
D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  Kingston,  President;  Frank  H.  Severance, 
Buffalo,  First  Vice-President;  James  Riggs,  Oswego,  Second  Vice- 
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Signed,  James  Sullivan,  Editor. 
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(Seal.)     Rose  M.  Ahern,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1925.) 


INSIGNIA  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Insignia  of  the  Association  consists  of  a  badge,  the  pendant 
of  which  is  circular  in  form,  one  and  three-sixteenths  inches  in 
diameter  and  is  suspended  on  scarlet  and  orange  ribbon  (scarlet 
for  British,  orange  for  Dutch),  which  are  the  colors  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Obverse:  In  the  center  is  represented  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River;  the  ''Half -Moon"  is  surrounded  by  Indian  Canoes, 
and  in  the  distance  is  shown  the  Palisades.  At  the  top  is  the 
coat-of-arms  of  New  Amsterdam  and  a  tomahawk,  arrow  and 
Dutch  sword.  At  the  bottom  is  shown  the  seal  of  New  York 
State.  Upon  a  ribbon,  surrounding  the  center  medallion,  is  the 
legend,  "New  York  State  Historical  Association,"  and  the  dates 
1609  and  1899;  the  former  being  the  date  of  discovery  of  New 
York,  and  the  latter  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Historical 
Association. 

Reverse:  The  Seal  of  the  Association. 

The  badges  are  made  of  14k  gold,  sterling  silver  and  bronze, 
and  will  be  sold  to  the  members  of  the  Association  at  the  following 
prices : 

14k  Gold,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon $11.00 

Silver  Gilt,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon 5.50 

Sterling  Silver,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon 5.00 

Bronze,  complete  with  bar  and  ribbon 4.00 

Application  for  badges  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  will 
issue  a  permit,  authorizing  the  member  to  make  the  purchase  from 
the  official  jewelers,  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  902  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

ROSETTE 
Rosette  adopted  in  1913.     Scarlet  and  orange  silk.     In  two 
styles,  for  coat  lapel  and  with  stick  pin  for  ladies  wear.     For  sale 
by  the  secretary  at  25c  each. 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION,  CONSTITUTION  AND 

BY-LAWS 


As  Amended  to  January  i,  1924 


The  name  of  such  corporation  is  the  "New  York  State  Historical  Associ- 
ation." 

The  principal  objects  for  which  said  corporation  is  formed  are: 

First:  To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second:  To  disseminate  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  by  means  of  lectures,  and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  literature 
on  historical  subjects. 

Third:  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  relics  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  establish  a  museum  therein  for 
their  preservation. 

Fourth:  To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth:  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise  or  otherwise,  the  title  to,  or 
custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 

The  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  this  corporation  are  to  be  prin- 
cipally conducted  is  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  principal  office  of  said  corporation  is  to  be  located  at  the  City  of 
Albany,  New  York. 

The  number  of  directors  of  said  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  twenty-five. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  "New  York  State  Historical  Association." 
ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECTS. 

Its  objects  shall  be: 

First.     To  promote  and  encourage  original  historical  research. 

Second.  To  disseminate  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
literature  on  historical  subjects. 

Third.  To  gather  books,  manuscripts,  pictures  and  relics  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  establish  a  museum  therein  for 
their  preservation. 

Fourth.     To  suitably  mark  places  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth.  To  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  or  otherwise,  the  title  to,  or 
custody  and  control  of,  historic  spots  and  places. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERS. 

Section  1 .  Members  shall  be  of  four  classes — Active,  Associate,  Correspond- 
ing and  Honorary.  Active  and  Associate  members  only  shall  have  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  Society. 

Section  2.  All  persons  interested  in  American  history  shall  be  eligible  for 
Active  membership. 

Section  3.  Persons  residing  outside  the  State  of  New  York,  interested  in 
historical  investigation,  may  be  made  Corresponding  members. 

Section  3.  Persons  who  have  attained  distinguished  eminence  as  historians 
may  be  made  Honorary  members.  The  name  of  a  person  to  be  proposed  for 
Honorary  Membership  must  be  handed  in  writing  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Association  at  such  time  before  the  annual  meeting  as  will  enable  them  to  make 
due  investigation  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  candidate.  The  Trustees  will 
present  the  name  of  the  eligible  nominee  to  the  next  annual  meeting  for 
election. 

Section  5.  Persons  who  shall  have  given  to  the  Association  donations  of 
money,  time,  labor,  books,  documents,  MSS.,  collections  of  antiquities,  art  or 
archaeology  of  a  value  equivalent  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  to  a  life 
membership  may  be  made  Associate  members. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

MANAGEMENT. 

Section  1.  The  property  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  elected 
by  the  Association.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  filled  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Board,  the  appointee  to  hold  office  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  expel 
members  of  the  Association  for  cause,  and  to  restore  them  to  membership 
after  a  suspension  or  expulsion.  No  member  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled 
without  first  having  been  given  ample  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  or  her 
own  defense. 

Section  3.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  those  designated  in 
the  Articles  of  Incorporaton,  who  shall  meet  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution  and  divide  themselves  into  three  classes  of,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  eight  members  each,  such  classes  to  serve  respectively,  one  until 
the  first  annual  meeting,  another  until  the  second  annual  meeting,  and  the 
third  until  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  At  each  annual 
meeting  the  Association  shall  elect  eight  or  nine  members  (as  the  case  may  be) 
to  serve  as  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  three  years,  to  fill  the  places  of  the  class 
whose  terms  then  expire. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  no  power  to  bind  the  Associ- 
ation to  any  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  actual  resources  of  the  Associ- 
ation except  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  expressed  in  writing  and 
signed  by  every  member  thereof. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  its  own  number 
at  its  annual  meeting  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  and  then  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary  at 
its  mid-winter  session  from  among  the  members  of  the  Association  residing 
near  the  place  at  which  the  ensuing  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  appoint  such  other  officers,  com- 
mittees, or  agents,  and  delegate  to  them  such  power  as  it  sees  fit,  for  th^ 
prosecution  of  its  work. 

Section  4.  Vacancies  in  any  office  or  committee  may  be  filled  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

FEES  AND  DUES. 

Section  1.  Each  person  on  being  elected  to  active  membership  between 
January  and  July  of  any  year,  shall  pay  irto  the  Treasury  of  the  Association 
thes  um  of  three  dollars,  and  thereafter  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year 
a  like  sum  for  his  or  her  annual  dues.  Any  person  elected  to  membership 
subsequent  to  July  1st,  and  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  three  dollars, 
shall  be  exempt  from  dues  until  January  1st  of  the  next  year  succeeding  his  or 
her  consummation  of  membership. 

Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  commute  his  or  her 
annual  dues  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  and  thereby 
become  a  life  member  exempt  from  further  payments. 

Section  3.  Endowment  membership  may  be  had  by  a  member  (or  in 
memory  of  one  deceased )  by  the  payment  at  one  time  of  One  hundred  dollars. 
Endowment  Membership  will  entitle  the  holder  to  life  membership  which  shall 
descend  to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family,  qualified  under  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  for  membership  therein,  in  perpetuity.  The 
person  to  hold  the  membership  may  be  designated  in  writing  by  the  creator  of 
such  membership,  or  by  the  subsequent  holder  thereof  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  name  of  the  Endowment  Member  (if  de- 
ceased, then  also  the  date  of  birth,  date  of  death  and  line  of  descriptive 
obituary  and  name  and  address  of  representing  member)  will  always  appear 
in  the  membership  list  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  All  receipts  from  life  and  perpetual  memberships  shall  be  set 
aside  and  vested  as  a  special  fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for  current 
expenses. 

Section  5.  Associate,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  and  persons 
who  hold  Perpetual  Membership  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Section  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  excuse  the  non- 
payment of  dues,  and  to  suspend  or  expel  members  for  non-payment  when 
their  dues  remain  unpaid  for  more  than  six  months. 
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Section  7.  Historical  societies,  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds,  libraries, 
learned  societies,  patriotic  societies,  or  any  incorporated  or  unincorporated 
association  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  intellectual  welfare  of  man- 
kind, shall  be  considered  a  "person"  under  Section  1  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  notice  of  said 
meeting  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  at  any  time 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  must  be  called  upon  the  written  request  of  ten 
members.  The  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  specify  the  object  thereof,  and 
no  business  shall  be  transacted  thereat  excepting  that  designated  in  the  notice. 

Section  3.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

SEAL. 

The  seal  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  group  of  statuary  representing  the 
Mohawk  Chief,  King  Hendrick,  in  the  act  of  proving  to  Gen.  William  Johnson, 
the  unwisdom  of  dividing  his  forces  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Lake  George. 
Around  this  a  circular  band  bearing  the  legend,  New  York  State  Historical 
Association,  1899. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  at  any  annual  meeting,  or 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  of  a  proposed  amendment 
with  a  copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to  each  member  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  day  upon  which  action  is  taken  thereon. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  shall  require  the  favorable  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  at  a  duly-constituted  meeting  of  the  Association. 

BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE  I. 

MEMBERS. 

Candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  proposed  by  one 
member  and  seconded  by  another,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.     Three  adverse  votes  shall  defeat  an  election. 

ARTICLE  II. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  may  make  such  rules  for  its  own  govern- 
ment as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association.  Five  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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Section  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  one  of  its  own  number  to 
preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  render  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  year  last  past. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  each 
year,  beside  the  meetings  held  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  III. 

PRESIDENT. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  be  ex-omcio,  a  member 
of  all  committees. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  denominated  First,  Second  and  Third  Vice- 
Presidents.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  his  duties  shall  devolve  upon  the 
senior  Vice-President. 

ARTICLE  V. 

TREASURER. 

Section  1.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the  Associ- 
ation. He  shall  keep  accurate  books  of  account,  which  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  present  a  full  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  Association's  financial  condition,  its  receipts 
and  expenditures,  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  shall  present  a  brief  statement 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  each  meeting.  He  shall  pay  out  money  only  on 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  on  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  2.  Before  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Treasurer-elect 
shall,  with  a  surety  to  be  approved  by  the  Board,  execute  to  the  Association 
his  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  as  Treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  President  shall,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  appoint  two  members  of  the  Association  who  shall  examine 
the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  audit  his  accounts. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  shall  preserve  accurate  minutes  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  the  Association.  He  shall  notify  the  members  of  meetings,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  he  may  be  directed  to  perform  by  the  Association  or  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  may  delegate  any  portion  of  his  duties  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  work  in  conjunction  with,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Program. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 
Such  committee  shall  direct  the  business  of  the  Association  between  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  establish  or  declare  a 
policy  for  the  Association,  or  to  bind  it  in  any  way  except  in  relation  to 
routine  work.  The  Committee  shall  have  no  power  to  direct  a  greater 
expenditure  than  fifty  dollars  without  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

ARTICLE  IX. 

PROCEDURE. 

Section  1.  The  following,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Associ- 
ation, shall  be  the  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Call  to  order. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  annual,  and  of  any  special  meeting,  and 
acting  thereon. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election. 

New  business. 

Adjournment. 

Section  2.  The  procedure  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  where  not  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
shall  be  governed  by  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

Section  3.  The  previous  question  shall  not  be  put  to  vote  at  any  meeting 
unless  seconded  by  at  least  three  members. 

Section  4.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  except  where  only  one  candidate 
is  nominated  for  an  office. 

Section  5.  All  notices  shall  be  sent  personally  or  by  mail  to  the  address 
designated  in  writing  by  the  member  to  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  X. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

A  committee  of  three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting,  to  nominate  Trustees  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Such  Committee  shall  file  its  report  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Association 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
mail  a  copy  of  such  report  to  every  member  of  the  Association  with  the  notice 
of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  report  is  to  be  acted  upon.  The  action  of 
such  committee  shall,  however,  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  power  of  the 
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Association  to  make  its  own  nominations,  but  all  such  independent  nominations 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting. 
A  copy  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  by  the  Secretary  with  the  notice 
of  meeting,  and  shall  be  headed  "Independent  Nominations."  If  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  fails  for  any  reason  to  make  its  report  so  that  it  may  be  sent 
out  with  the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  Society  may  make  its  own 
nominations  at  such  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  duly-constituted  meeting  of  the 
Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  Notice  of  the 
proposed  amendment  with  a  copy  thereof  must  have  been  mailed  to  each 
member  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  upon  which  action  thereon  is 
taken. 


NOTE — List  of  Members  Corrected  to  August  1,  1924. 


MEMBERS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

ENDOWMENT  MEMBERS 

Proctor,  Thomas  Redfield,  born  May  25,  1844;  died  July  4,  1920.  Repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Maria  W.  Proctor,  312  Genesee  St.,  Utica.  "Utica's 
leading  citizen."  "The  rule  of  his  life  was  to  do  his  duty  towards  God  and 
towards  his  neighbor." 

Ingalsbe,  Hon.  Grenville  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  born  July  26,  1846;  died  April 21' 
1918.  Represented  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Lawler,  Hudson  Falls.  "Successful 
as  lawyer,  manufacturer  and  banker,  a  litterateur  of  no  small  ability,  and  an 
able  historian." 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Beauchamp,    Rev.    William    Martin, 

S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.  121  Mark  Ave.,  Syracuse. 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining,  LL.D.  93  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pershing,  General  John  J.,  U.S.A.     War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

McMaster,  John  Bach,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Litt.  D.  University    of    Pennsylvania,     Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
Wheeler,  Arthur  Martin,  LL.  D.  Camden,  So.  Carolina. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

Alexander,  Hon.  D.  S.,  LL.  D.  31  North  St.,  Buffalo 

Blauvelt,  Hon.  George  A.  Monsey 

Hasbrouck,  Hon.  Gilbert  D.B.,LL.D.  Kingston 

Holden,  Mrs.  James  A.  17  Notre  Dame  St.,  Glens  Falls 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Allen,  Freeman  H.,  Ph.  D.  Hamilton. 

Arthur,  Miss  L.  Louise  555  Academy  St.,  Long  Island  City. 

Asmus,  Grover  E.  4011  Hudson  Blvd.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
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Moot,  Hon.  Adelbert 

Morehouse,  Frank  D. 

Mosher,  Charles  L. 

Mott,  Hon.  John  T. 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Roy  K. 

Moyer,  Fayette  E. 

Mulford,  Rev.  Henry  D'B.,  D.B. 

Munger,  H.  G. 

Munson,  Samuel  L. 


Nassau  Co.  Hist  &  Genealogical  Soc 
Nelson,  Peter,  A.M. 
Nelson,  Ven.  Dr.  Geo.  F. 
Newburgh  Bay  and  the  Highlands. 

Historical  Society  of 
New  Century  Club,  Gov't  and  History 

Dept. 
New  York  Public  Library 
Nichols,  Edgar  B. 

Nichols,  Rev.  Robert  Hastings,  Ph.D. 
Niehaus,  Mrs.  Regina  Armstrong 
Noble,  Henry  Harmon 
North  Tonawanda  High  School 
Northwestern  University  Library 


247  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

370  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 

44  W.  5th  St.  Oswego. 

Ramapo. 

Brewerton. 

21  Grove  Ave.,  Glens  Falls. 

Port  Jervis. 

1622  So.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse. 

135  Lake  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs 

Amsterdam. 

676  Esplanade  Ave.,  Pelham  Manor. 

72  Laurel  Place,  New  Rochelle. 

Erie  Co.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

Glens  Falls. 

163  Circular  St.,  Saratoga  Spa. 

Oswego. 

460  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

Johnstown. 

Claverack,  Columbia  Co. 

Herkimer. 

Albany. 

Rockville  Center. 

State  Library,  Albany 

416  LaFayette  St.,  New  York. 


Newburgh. 

253  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 

456  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

76  Mohawk  St.,  Cohoes. 

10  Nelson  St.,  Auburn. 

Quaker  Ridge  Road,  New  Rochelle 

Essex. 

No.  Tonawanda. 

Evanston,  111. 


Ochs,  Adolph  S.,  M.  A. 
Ogden,  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Oneida  Historical  Society 
O'Neill,  Louis  F. 
Oneonta  Normal  School 
Oppenheim,  Samuel 
Osborne,  Thomas  Mott,  L.H.D. 
Ostrander,  DeWitt  W. 
Otis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bush 

Paine,  Mrs.  Silas  H. 
Palmyra  Historical  Society 


c/o  New  York  Times,  New  York 

165  Harvard  St.,  Rochester 

Utica. 

467  Broadway,  Albany. 

Oneonta. 

811  Dawson  St.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

Auburn. 

Clintondale,  Ulster  Co. 

Fairport 

Silver  Bay. 
Palmyra. 
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Paltsits,  Hon.  Victor  H. 

Paradis,  Adrian 

Parker,  Arthur  C. 

Parry,  Mrs.  John  E. 

Parsons,  John  S. 

Patchogue  Library 

Patterson,  Mortimer  Bliss 

Pedersen,  Frederick  M.,  D.  Sc. 

Pell,  Hon.  Howland 

Pell,  Stephen  H.  P. 

Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society  of 

Penfield,  Miss  Lida  S. 

Peters,  Charles  V. 

Peterson,  Arthur  Everett,  Ph.D. 

Pettit,  Miss  Catherine  Mary 

Philip  Livingston  Chapter,  Sons  of  the 


48  Whitson  St.,  Forest  Hills  Gardens, 

L.  I. 
Rockaway  Park,  L.  I. 
Education  Building,  Albany 
Glens  Falls. 
Oswego. 
Patchogue. 
Nyack. 

520  W.  114th  St.,  New  York 
31  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
16  E.  43rd.  St.,  New  York. 
1300  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
74  West  5th  St.,  Oswego 
Glens  Falls 

Evander  Childs  High  School,  New  York 
Fort  Miller. 


Revolution 
Pierce,  Miss  Grace  M. 

Pierson,  Adrian  A. 

Pierson,  Miss  Mae  A.,  Sec'y  the  Town 

of  Arcadia  Historical  Society 
Pitcher,  Dwight  Copley 
Plattsburg  Normal  School 
Plattsburg  Public  Library 
Plimpton,  George  A.,  LL.D. 
Plum,  David  B. 
Porter,  Hon.  Peter  A. 
Post,  Miss  Anna  Warner 
Poucher,  J.  Wilson,  M.D. 
Powelson,  Miss  Louise 
Powers,  C.  F. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 
Prescott,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Pugh,  Mrs.  Ezra  R. 
Putman,  Mrs.  Alice  F.  Hadley 
Putnam  Co.  Historical  Society 
Pyrke,  Hon.  Berne  A. 

Rawdon,  Miss  Clara  Louise  Hale 
Ray,  Hon.  George  W.,  LL.D. 
Redfield,  Nelson  M. 
Reeder,  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Reeves,  Hon.  George  W. 
Reist,  Henry  G. 
Remington,  Harvey  F. 
Reynolds,  Cuyler 


109  So.  Manning  Bldv.,  Albany. 
The   Columbia,    14th   &   Girard  Sts. 

Washington,    D.    C. 
Cooperstown. 

24  W.  Miller  St.,  Newark. 
15  Faxton  St.,  Utica. 
Plattsburg. 
Plattsburg. 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

25  Locust  Ave.,  Troy 
414  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo 
118  East  3rd  St.,  Oswego 
55  Market  St.  Poughkeepsie. 
232  E.  Main  St.,  Middletown. 
Readsboro,  Vt. 
Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn. 
128  E.  Miller  St.,  Newark. 
279  South  St.,  Utica. 
Fonda 
Cold  Spring. 
Port  Henry. 

Mohawk 

Norwich,  Chenango  Co. 
925  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 
410  State  St.,  Carthage. 
Court  House,  Watertown. 

110  Avon  Road,  Schenectady. 
911  Wilder  Bldg.,  Rochester. 
197  Western  Ave.,  Albany. 
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Reynolds,  V.  Rev.  Fidelis 
Richards,  Frederick  B. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Orson  C. 
Richfield  Springs  Public  Library 
Richmond,  Charles  Alexander,  LL.D. 
Rifenburgh,  George  L.,  Ph.B. 
Riggs,  James  G.,  Pd.D. 
Risley,  A.  W. 
Robbins,  Charles  E. 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Kittie  C.  R. 
Roberts,  George  McKenzie 

Robinson,  Theodore  Douglas 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Theodore  Douglas 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Douglas 

Robison,  Hanford 

Robison,  Mrs.  William 

Roche,  Mrs.  Spencer  Summerfield 

Rochester  Historical  Society 

Rockwell,  Mrs.  George 

Rockwood,  Hon.  Nash 

Rogers,  Daniel  L.,  M.  D. 

Roosa,  De  Witt 

Roosevelt,  Hon.  Theodore 

Roosevelt,  Hon.  Franklin  D. 

Root,  Edward  W. 

Roraback,  Miss  Ella  May 

Rosch,  Hon.  Joseph 

Ross,  Rev.  William  Neely,  D.D. 

Rossetter,  Asher 

Rowe,  Louis  Cass 

Rowe,  Franklin  A. 

Rowe,  Mrs.  Irving  H. 

Royce,  Mrs.  Caroline  H. 

Runkle,  Dalmer 

Russell,  Mrs.  Wm.  L. 

Rumsey,  Mrs,  Dexter  P. 

Ryder,  Clayton 

St.  Clare,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Saratoga,  Historical  Society  of 
Sarre,  Mrs.  Olive  Brown 
Saunders,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Sawyer,  Rev.  Everett  R.,  D.D. 
Sawyer,  John  E. 
Sawyer,  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson 
Sawyer,  Willoughby  L. 
Saxton,  Andrew  B. 


135  W.  31st.,  New  York 

Glens  Falls. 

Hudson  Falls 

Richfield  Springs. 

Union  College,  Schenectady. 

84  Willett  St.,  Albany. 

Oswego. 

455  State  St.,  Albany. 

185  Washington  St.,  Saratoga  Spa. 

435  Main  St.,  Oneida. 

Int.  Gen.  Elec.  Co.,   120  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Mohawk. 
Mohawk. 
Mohawk. 

322  State  St.,  Schenectady. 
1  East  50th  St.,  New  York. 
29  Hilton  Ave.,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 
Exposition  Park,  Rochester. 
Luzerne 
Saratoga. 
Bolton  Landing 
212  Fair  St.,  Kingston. 
"Council  Rock,"  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 
Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  Co. 
950  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
Kinderhook 
Liberty. 

20  Tallman  Place,  Nyack. 
Bellrose,  Queens  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 
40  E.  Utica  St.,  Oswego. 
Glens  Falls. 
27  Elm  St.,  Oneonta 
c/o  Vermont  Hist.  Soc,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Lock  Drawer  B.,  Hoosick  Falls 
Box  175,  White  Plains 
Buffalo 
Carmel 

Mineville 

Saratoga  Spa. 

Napanoch. 

260  Warburton  Ave.,  Yonkers 

Hudson  Falls. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Palmyra. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Oneonta. 
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Schenectady  Co.  Hist.  Society 

Schenck,  Miss  Alice  A. 

Schmid,  Dr.  H.  Ernest 

Schmidt,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Schoonmaker,  Mrs.  John  D. 

Schuyler,  Robert  Livingston,  Ph.D. 

Scollard,  Clinton,  L.H.D. 

Scott,  Charles  A. 

Scully,  Mrs.  William  T. 

Seabury,  John  Alden 

Seay,  James  Miller 

Selth,  Walter  R. 

Seneca  Falls  Historical  Society 

Severance,  Frank  H.,  L.H.D. ,  LL.D. 

Sexton,  Hon.  Pliny  T.,  LL.D. 

Sharpe,  Miss  Elizabeth  J. 

Shearer,  Augustus  H.,  Ph.D. 

Sheldon,  Mark  L. 

Shepherd,  F.  B. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  Jeannette  B. 

Sid  way,  Frank  St.  John 

Sidway,  Mrs.  Frank  St.  John 

Simpson,  Louis  W. 

Singleton,  J.  Edward 

Sister  M.  Marcella 

Sisson,  Henry  W. 

Skilton,  Frank  Avery 

Skinner,  Avery  W. 

Slade,  John  A. 

Slade,  Mrs.  William  Gerry 

Smith,  Abram  D. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Abram  D. 

Smith,  Hon.  Clarence  C. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Claude  A. 

Smith,  James  F. 

Smith,  Miss  M.  R. 

Smith,  Edward  P. 

Snyder,  Hon.  Homer  P. 

Snyder,  Mrs.  Minnie  F. 

Southard,  Hon.  J.  Bennett 

Southard,  Mrs.  J.  Bennett 

Spalding,  Chas.  A. 

Spearing,  Elmer  M. 

Spencer,  Charles  Worthen,  Ph.D. 

Sprague,  Henry  W. 

Sprague,  Charles  W. 

Spraker,  Miss  Florence  M. 


Schenectady. 

303  Worth  St.,  Fulton. 

White  Plains. 

21  Bellevue  Ave.,  Ilion. 

124  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Kingston. 
Columbia  Universitv,  New  York. 
Century  Club,  New  York. 
75  Main  St.,  Cooperstown. 
Schuylerville. 
Erwin,  Tennessee. 

22  Academy  St.,  Amsterdam. 
106  Eleventh  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Seneca  Falls. 

Buffalo. 

Palmyra. 

323  Genesee  St.,  Utica 

Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo. 

Salem. 

98  W.  5th  St.,  Oswego. 

7  Church  St.,  Cortland. 

37  Oakland  Place,  Buffalo. 

37  Oakland  Place,  Buffalo. 

49  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo. 
Glens  Falls. 

Nazareth  Academy,  Rochester. 

Lake  George 

81  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn 

Education  Building,  Albany. 

10  Citizens  Bk.  Bldg.,  Saratoga  Spa. 

care  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York. 

Newark,  Wayne  Co. 

Newark,  Wayne  Co. 

Saratoga  Spa. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Fort  Plain. 

S.  Hartford. 

50  Du  Bois  St.,  Newburgh. 
Education  Building,  Albany 
Little  Falls 

52  Prospect  St.,  Newark. 

Cold  Spring 

Cold  Spring 

Saugerties 

Bel  Air,  Md. 

Hamilton 

65  Oakland  PI.,  Buffalo. 

186  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls 

Palatine  Bridge. 
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Spraker,  Mrs.  B.  F. 

Squire,  Watson  C,  LL.D. 

Starbuck,  Miss  Kathryn  H. 

Start,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Stedman,  George  W. 
Steele  Memorial  Library 
Steers,  Mrs.  Katherine  V. 
Sterns,  Spencer  M. 
Stevens,  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Stevens,  Arthur  F. 
Stewart,  John  A.,  LL.D. 

Stillwell,  John  E. 

Stilson,  Mrs.  A.  F. 

Stone,  Mrs.  Edward  J. 

Stover,  Dr.  Charles 

Stryker,  M.  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Stuart,  Henry  Clarence 

Stump,  Mrs.  Herman 

Sturges,  James  V. 

Stupplebeen,  Charles  A. 

Suiter,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Jr. 

Sullivan,  James,  Ph.D. 

Swartwout,  F.  Robert 

Sweet,  Dr.  Halbert  D. 

Syracuse  Public  Library 

Syracuse  University  Library 

Talbot,  F.  E. 

Tallmadge,  Henry  Overing 
Tanner,  Edwin  P.,  Ph.D. 
Tate,  Lewis  A. 
Tennant,  Horace  G. 
Thayer,  Stephen  H. 
Thompson,  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  Hobart  W. 
Thompson,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Thomas,  William  S.,  M.D. 
Throop,  Charles  M. 
Tibbetts,  Mrs.  Elmer 
Titus,  Edmund  D. 
Todd,  Hiram  C. 
Tompkins,  Hon.  Arthur  S. 
Toronto  Legislative  Library 
Towne,  G.  Scott,  M.  D. 
Treman,  Robert  H. 


Palatine  Bridge. 

Ilion. 

88  Hamilton  St.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

9  Clinton  Place,  Utica. 

Staten  Island. 

51  State  St.,  Albany. 

Elmira. 

606  Liberty  St.,  Schenectady. 

1  Franklin  Sq.,  Saratoga  Springs 

30  Sheldon  Ave.,  Oswego. 

Ladentown,  Suffern,  R.  F.  D.  44A. 

Room  3903,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New 

York. 
9  West  49th  St.,  New  York 
64  Tompkins  St.,  Cortland 
N.  Jefferson  St.,  Mexico 
Amsterdam. 
Rome 

450  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 
Bel- Air,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 
Geneseo. 
Glens  Falls. 

408  No.  Washington  St.,  Herkimer 
Education  Building,  Albany. 
17  Myrtle  St.,  White  Plains. 
267  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls. 
Syracuse. 
Syracuse. 

Ticonderoga 

111  Broadway,  New  York. 

210  Walnut  Place,  Syracuse. 

Gloversville. 

Schoharie. 

12  Windsor  Terrace,  Yonkers. 

Brockport. 

149  Second  St.,  Troy. 
North  Hoosick 

240  W.  71st  St.,  New  York. 

Schoharie. 

3  Du  Bois  St.,  Newburgh 

377  East  8th  St.,  Brooklyn 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nyack. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

150  Phila  St.,  Saratoga  Springs 
Ithaca. 
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Troy  Public  Library 

Troy. 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  Sidney  E. 

5  South  William  St.,  Johnstown. 

Trumbull,  Miss  Mary 

R.  F.  D.  2.   Hudson  Falls 

Tuttle,  George  F. 

Pittsburgh 

University  of  Michigan,  General 

Li- 

brary 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Utica  Public  Library 

Utica. 

Vail,  R.  W.  G. 

1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Vallonia  Historical  Society 

Barneveld. 

Van  Alstine,  Sanford  D. 

148  Main  St.,  Palmyra. 

Van  Camp,  Frederick  W. 

Southern  Pines,  No.  C. 

Van  Campen,  C.  H. 

328  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 

Van  Cortlandt,  Miss  Anne  S. 
VanderVeer,  A.,  M.D. 
Van  Dewater,  Arthur 
Van  Doren,  Carl,  Ph.D. 
Van  Gaasbeek,  Louis  Wheat 

Van  Hoevenberg,  Miss  Alma  Rogers 

Van  Home,  C.  F. 

Van  Keuren,  Willard 

Van  Kirk,  Hon.  C.  C,  LL.D. 

Van  Laer,  Arnold  J.  F. 

Van  Santvoord,  Seymour 

Van  Vliet,  George  Stockwell 

Verplanck,  Mrs.  Samuel 

Vosburgh,  Royden  W. 

Vrooman,  Col.  John  W.,  LL.D. 

Vrooman,  Mrs.  John  W. 

Waddell,  Miss  Helen 
Wadsworth,  Mrs.  David 
Wakeman,  Abram 
Waldron,  Charles  N. 
Waldron,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gunsaul 
Waldron,  William  G. 
Walker,  N.  J. 
Walker,  Mrs.  Ada  C. 
Wall,  Alexander  J. 
Wallin,  Wm.  J. 
Walton,  Alonzo  Paige 
Walton,  Charles  W. 
Wallace,  H.  Louis, 
Ward,  A.  Walter 
Ward,  Louis  B. 


Minn. 
Manor  House,  Croton-on-Hudson 
28  Eagle  St.,  Albany. 
184  Madison  Ave.,  Flushing. 
351  W.  114th  St.,  New  York. 
c/o    Metropolitan     Trust    Co.,    716 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

79  West  102d  St.,  New  York. 
Glen,  Montgomery  Co. 

The  Huntington,  Kingston. 

Greenwich. 

433  Western  Ave.,  Albany. 

Troy. 

Staatsburgh. 

B  eacon-on-Hudson 

13  Lenox  Place,  New  Brighton 

Herkimer. 

Herkimer. 

Hoosick  Falls. 

186  Genesee  St.,  Auburn. 

63  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Union  College,  Schenectady. 

151  Guy  Park  Ave.,  Amsterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

80  Howard  St.,  Albany. 
423  State  St.,  Albany. 

170  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

16  Livingston  Ave.,  Yonkers. 

26  Front  St.,  Schenectady. 

Kingston. 

Sandy  Creek,  Oswego  Co. 

251  Lake  Ave.,  Saratoga  Spa. 

618  Clinton  Ave.,  Albany. 
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Warner,  Clarence  Macdonald 
Warner,  George  Coffing 
Warren,  Edward  S. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Edward  Stevens 
Warren,  Oscar  Leroy 
Warwick  Historical  Society 
Waterbury,  W.  H. 
Watkins,  Miss  Grace  Jane 
Watkins,  DeLancey  W. 
Watrous,  Harry  W. 
Watson,  Miss  Lucy  Carlile 
Wattles,  Allen  H. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Emma  Reed 
Webster,  Frank  D. 
Webster,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Welch,  Miss  Jane  Mead 
Welch,  Major  William  Addams 
Welden,  Mrs.  Wm.  T. 
Wells,  Frederick  H. 
West,  Charles  F. 
West,  Elmer  J. 
West,  Mrs.  Frank 
Weston,  Albert  T.,  M.D. 
Westover,  Myron  F. 
Wheeler,  Hon.  Charles  B.,  LL.D. 
Wheelock,  Charles  F.,  LL.D. 
Wheelock,  Edward,  M.D. 
White,  George  Broughton 
White,  Wm.  Pierrepont 
Whitfield,  Erie  W. 
Wickes,  Charles  E. 
Wickes,  Frank  B. 
Wight,  Percy  L. 
Wightman,  Orrin  Sage,  M.D. 
Wilbur,  James  Benjamin 
Wilder,  Frank  J. 


Wiley,  George  M. 
Wiley,  Fred  W. 
Willey,  Rev.  John  H. 


Ph.D.  S.T.D. 


Williams  College 
Williams,  Chauncey  P. 
Williams,  Hon.  Clark 
Williams,  David 
Williams,  Hon.  C.  J. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Howell  L. 


50  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

42  Broadway,  New  York. 

20  Lincoln  Parkway,  Buffalo. 

20  Lincoln  Parkway,  Buffalo. 

80  Waller  Ave.,  White  Plains. 

Warwick. 

159  Phila,  St.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Frankfort 

23  Washington  Ave.,  Schenectady. 

145  W.  58th  St.,  New  York. 

270  Genesee  St.,  Utica. 

633  W.  Church  St.,  Elmira 

Hotel  Utica,  Utica. 

Hotel  Utica,  Utica. 

Schuylerville. 

723  Delaware  Ave., Buffalo 

375  Central  Park  W.,  New  York. 

Richfield  Springs 

41  DeKalb  Ave.,  White  Plains. 

300  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls. 

Glens  Falls. 

Mohawk. 

Central  Islip 

Schenectady. 

Supreme  Court  Chambers,  Buffalo 

Education  Dept.,  Albany. 

26  Gibbs  St.,  Rochester. 

109  Washington  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

2409  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica. 

220  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  Hamburg. 

Ticonderoga. 

Clinton. 

3  W.  81st  St.,  New  York. 

Manchester,  Vt. 

28  Warren  Ave.,  Somerville,  Boston  42, 

Mass. 
Education  Dept.,  Albany. 
13  Coolidge  Ave.,  Glens  Falls 
16  Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair, 

N.J. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
284  State  St.,  Albany. 
293  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
1 1 08  Grand  Central  Term  '1 ,  N  e w  York . 
Remsen 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
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Wilmarth,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Wilson,  Miss  Antoinette 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Wiltsie,  Charles  Hastings 
Wing,  Asanel  R. 
Winn,  Mrs.  Frank 
Winship,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Winston,  James  O. 
Witherill,  O.  B. 
Wolcott,  Miss  Mary  Hubbard 
Wood,  Frank  H. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Wood,  Ira  J. 
Worden,  Edwin  J. 
Wyer,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Wyer,  James  I.,  Jr.,  Pd.  D. 

Yeisley,  Rev.  George  Conrad, 
Yost,  Mrs.  N.  D. 
Youker,  Miss  May  L. 


299  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls. 

Spring  Valley. 

52  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls. 

123  Plymouth  Ave.,  Rochester. 

Fort  Edward. 

Merrimac,  Mass. 
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